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BENEDIKT GRONDAL AND HELJARSLODARORUSTA* 
I 


1. In a modern reader the category of chivalrous romance 
is apt to call forth memories of Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur, espe- 
cially if he belongs to the Anglo-Saxon race, but the chances 
are that even then he will first remember the great name of 
Don Quixote. In Iceland, where romance held an unabated sway 
in the literature from the fourteenth century to the nineteenth, 
Heljarslédarorusta is the first name recalled. Like Don Quixote 
it is the final product of the genre in its country, if not the very 
last one. But whereas Don Quixote is a satire on the chivalrous 
romances, Heljarslédarorusta is only a burlesque, cast in a 
romance form. Dwarfed as it necessarily must be by comparison 
with the giant Don Quixote, yet it is the most perfect example of 
its genre in Icelandic, and I shall be bold enough to suggest that 
it is as perfect a specimen of burlesque romance as can be found 
anywhere, if approached in the right spirit of understanding. 
Whether I can convey that understanding with the following 
remarks on the author, the work itself, its background, and its 
means of expression, that is another matter. 

2. Benedikt Sveinbjarnarson Gréndal was born at Bessa- 
stadir in the vicinity of Reykjavik on October 6, 1826. His 
mother was the daughter of Benedikt Gréndal, senior, a judge 
and a poet of some repute. His father was Sveinbjérn Egilsson 
(1791-1852), also a poet of some note, but best known to Old 
Norse scholars as the author of that indispensable Lexicon 
Poeticum Antiquae Linguae Septentrionalis (Copenhagen, 1854— 
60) with which he laid the foundation for all further study of the 
Scaldic Poetry. In Iceland itself he is even better known for 
his marvelous prose translations of Homer, the first great prose 
work of the nineteenth century.' He was a teacher at the Latin 
School at Bessastadir, and here Gréndal grew up and studied, 
here he became steeped in the classics of Rome and Greece as 
well as those of his own country. Upon graduation from this 


* The full title of the work is: Sagan af Heljarslédarorrustu. Ritud af 
Benedict Gréndal. Kaupmannahdéfn, 1861. Prentud 4 kostnad Pals Sveinssonar, 
hjé S. L. Méller. ; 

1 Ilions kvida vol. I of Rit Sveinbjarnar Egilssonar, Reykjavik, 1855, and 
Odysseifs kvida, first published as programs of BessastaSask6li, Videyjarklaustri, 
1829-40; 2nd ed. Copenhagen, 1912. 
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school in 1846 Gréndal went to Copenhagen where he studied 
natural history, poetry, philosophy, and philology, eking out 
his rather precarious existence with any kind of literary work 
available. His extensive studies did not result in the desired 
university degree, and he had to go back home. After seven 
years (1850-57) he returned to Copenhagen ostensibly to finish 
his studies, but he failed to regain interest in them. Having spent 
one of the dreariest winters of his life to no avail (1857-58), he 
recklessly threw himself into a completely new adventure, of- 
fered him by the appearance on the scene of a Catholic mis- 
sionary by name of Pater Etienne de Djunkowsky. This pious, 
if somewhat bibulous, propagandist of the Holy Church was a 
Russian by descent; he had previously been doing missionary 
work among the Lapps in Finnmarken, but now, having come to 
Copenhagen, he had already made a convert of Gréndal’s friend 
and relative, Olafur Gunnlégsson, later editor of the newspaper 
Le Nord, Bruxelles. Djunkowsky received Gréndal with open 
arms, glad to get a new disciple to carry the Gospel out to the 
lone island in the Atlantic, immersed as it had been in the 
Lutheran heresy ever since the days of Bishop Jén Arason, be- 
headed for his Catholic faith November 7, 1550. 

To make a long story short: Djunkowski took Gréndal with 
him down to Kevelaer in Germany, where he committed the 
young man to the care of the monks. At first Gréndal revelled 
in the rich literature of the monastic library; reading the patres 
was a new experience to him. But after some months he began 
to get restless; he even tried to escape, and failing that, reverted 
to his cell. Then he was put on a diet as far as his reading was 
concerned: only the Bible and Surii Vitae Sanctorum were left 
to him. The end of it all was his conversion early in the year 
1859. 

Soon after that he went to Louvain in Belgium where his 
friend Gunnlégsson was preparing to take his doctor’s degree at 
the Catholic University. They lived together in a College of a 
very cosmopolitan nature, where the chief occupation of the 
students, as Gréndal saw it, was dining on huge beefsteaks and 
squelching mediocre beer in big quantities. 

At this time Napoleon III was at war with Austria on behalf 
of Italy. Having won the victory of Solferino, June 24, 1859, 
Napoleon was the hero of the day, and Gréndal was not less 
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enthusiastic than others. “Then,” he says himself in his auto- 
biography Degradvil (p. 238), “I composed Heljarslédarorusta, 
The Battle of Hel’s Field, most of which occurred to me while 
we were dining. I would then suddenly be seized with fits of 
laughter so that they [the fifty students dining in the hall] 
thought I was crazy. Afterwards I wrote it down and read it to 
Olafur [Gunnlégsson], and many a hearty laugh we had over it.” 

As we are chiefly concerned with this funniest of his creations 
we shall have to pass over the rest of his long and active life 
in haste. Already in August 1859 he left the Catholic University 
of Louvain as well as Catholicism itself, returning to Copen- 
hagen where, within a short time, he settled down to serious 
studies of Northern Antiquities and literary work of great 
variety. He became an M.A. of Old Norse Philology in 1863, the 
first one to take that degree at the University. Besides some 
scholarly articles on mythology and folklore he published the 
letters of his friend and benefactor C. C. Rafn (1869) and a key 
to his father’s Lexicon Poeticum or Clavis Poetioa Antiquae 
Linguae Septentrionalis (Hafniae, 1864), an excellent tool for 
scholars, superseded only by R. Meissner’s Die Kenningar der 
Skalden (1921). From 1870 to 1874 he published the periodical 
Gefn, containing articles on politics, history and literature, Ice- 
landic nature, etc. In the years 1874-83 he served as teacher at 
the Latin School in Reykjavik, but after that his long life was 
divided between the study of nature, especially the Icelandic 
fauna, drawing, and writing. His textbooks and learned articles 
cannot be enumerated here, but the fact should be mentioned 
that he was one of the founders and for a long time the soul of 
the Icelandic Naturalists’ Society (Hid islenzska ndttdrufredis- 
félag 1889). From 1847 onwards Gréndal contributed poems to 
periodicals and collections of poetry, and in the course of time 
he published seven volumes of poetry, his translations of Homer 
(part of the Odyssey, the whole Jliad) not counted. The most 
important of these seven is Ku@dabék (Reykjavik, 1900). 

Aside from numerous articles in newspapers, some of which 
are gems of burlesque satire, Gréndal’s Aristophanic “tragedy” 
Gandreidin (Copenhagen, 1866) and the Rabelaisian story 
pérdar saga Geirmundarsonar (Reykjavik, 1891, 2nd ed., 1921) 
are productions in direct continuation of Heljarslédarorusta, but 
of inferior quality. Long after Gréndal’s death—he died on 
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August 2, 1907—were published his autobiography: Degradvél 
(Reykjavik, 1923), a volume of letters: Sendibrjef fré Ben. 
Grindal og til hans (Reykjavik, 1931) and another of miscellane- 
ous matter: Ymislegt, fyrirlestur, leikur, ferdasaga (Reykjavik, 
1933). All these works add materially to our knowledge of the 
writer and his times, besides bearing eloquent testimony to his 
vast learning, his whimsicality and his inimitable wit. Never- 
theless Heljarslédarorusta remains the crown of his prose writ- 
ings, a fact also corroborated by its popularity. It was first 
published by P&4ll Sveinsson in Copenhagen, 1861, next in 
Reykjavik by Bjirn Jénsson, 1891, and finally together with 
pérdar saga Geirmundarsonar under the title Gamanségur by 
Arsell Arnason, Reykjavik, 1921.” 


II 


Ch. I. Heljarslédarorusta begins in the manner of a medieval 
chronicle (cf. Heimskringla) with a geographical orientation in 
which pertinent and irrelevant facts are inextricably mixed. 
The scene is Europe, and the dramatis personae are the Emperors 
Napoleon of France and Joseph of Austria, Queen Victoria of 
England, and a host of other lesser luminaries, as we shall see 
by and by. 

After this introduction the real story begins with a marvelous 
feast given by the Austrian Emperor on the fields of Marengo 
in Lombardy in honor of Napoleon. The vastness and splendor 
of this feast defies description. The guests are seated in a circle 
so wide that it takes a well mounted man two days to carry 
the drinks from a fountain of brandy in the center to those 
sitting in the periphery of the ring. Unfortunately the feast comes 
to an abrupt end after a horsefight in which the Austrian 
emperor loses his horse having pitted him against Napoleon’s 
colt—a common trouble motive of the Icelandic sagas. Thus 
each Emperor returns home and prepares for the inevitable war. 

Ch. II. Next we get a glimpse of what is going on in Paris. 


? An almost complete list of Gréndal’s published books is to be found in the 
Catalogues of the Icelandic Collection, Cornell University Library, 1914 and 1927, 
by Halldér Hermannsson. A bibliography of his works up to 1885 is his own: 
Karadoyos. Prosa and poems. Rit og lj68meli eptir Benedict Grindal fré 1847 til 
1885 ... Reykjavik; [safoldarprentsmidja, 1885. Cf. a supplement to this 
bibliography printed as an appendix to the present article. 
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We find Napoleon awakening early on a fine morning, and 
chasing the Empress out of bed to mend his clothes and to 
bring him his armour, for he is now going to war. In full array 
he and the Empress stroll out into their garden where they meet 
Thiers in a sullen mood because of a printer’s error, /e for de 
in the first volume of his History of the French Revolution. 
Going on to breakfast they are obstructed by a crowd so eager 
to see Napoleon that trollwives from India, usually kept be- 
hind locks and bars, have to be summoned to shovel the mob 
away with houses and all to make room for the state-carriage. 
The breakfast is a grand affair with heaps of victuals, floods of 
wines and liquors, and speeches to match, during which Na- 
poleon solemnly commits his Empress and the cares of State to 
his faithful servant Pelissier. Only towards evening the break- 
fast is over and Napoleon with his army boards a train bound for 
Marseilles. 

Ch. III. Now follows a chapter dealing with the great por- 
tents on land and sea foreboding the imminent conflict. 

Ch. IV. But after that the scene shifts to Austria. Here the 
Emperor’s greatest concern is an empty treasury. Hence his 
first measure is to summon his crafty dwarf. Metternich, resid- 
ing in the Johannisberg, to find ways and means of procuring 
money. The consultation is not in vain. Metternich takes his 
master for a ride on a magic handkerchief via the air to the 
distant Reidgotaland. Here they break open the mound of an 
ancient warrior with which the Emperor struggles. Having 
won the victory he takes the immeasurable treasures in gold 
and silver piled up in the mound and flies back to Vienna on 
Metternich’s handkerchief. 

Ch. V. Reverting to Napoleon, we find him sailing with his 
fine fleet from Marseilles to Genoa. On the sea the Sirens accost 
the fleet lulling everybody to sleep except Napoleon himself. In 
Genoa, Napoleon and his men are welcomed by Victor Emman- 
uel, king of Sardinia, who gives a great feast in Napoleon’s 
honor, during which feast Napoleon’s cousin falls in love with 
Victor Emmanuel’s daughter, and they are formally and cere- 
moniously engaged. 

Ch. VI. Here the course of events is broken by a rather 
curious episode. It is the story of Djunki, bishop of Finnmérk— 
Gréndal’s own preceptor Djunkowsky—pursuing his priceless 
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cow that has run mad for him, and, skirting the coast of Nor- 
way, has waded all the way to Belgium where it finally has been 
trapped in a peat-pit in the Ardennian mountains. The loud 
bellowing of the cow causes consternation in Paris where nobody 
knows what it is all about, until Marmier, whose nature it is 
to know everything going on in the North, tells them. An army 
of volunteers gathers to help the cow, but as Djunki has by 
that time succeeded in getting her out of the pit, it is decided 
to send the whole force under the command of Marmier and 
Alexandre Dumas to Napoleon who thus, thanks to the cow, 
gets an unexpected reinforcement. 

Ch. VII-VIII. Again the story turns to the Austrian Em- 
peror, who now sends his messengers to every country in the 
world, including England, to ask for help. Having plenty of 
money now, he succeeds in bringing together a terrible host of 
various nations and tribes some of which are more like giants 
and monsters than men. Even Queen Victoria is moved to come 
with her Amazons and her mighty fleet, but perceiving the odds 
against Napoleon and in consideration of their recent friendly 
rendez-vous in Cherbourg, she decides to take no part in the 
fight against him. Pleased with her decision, Napoleon pledges 
himself to provide her Amazons with French husbands in case 
he wins the war. 

And now the two hosts facing each other prepare for battle. 
On the Austrian side there are such leaders as Puthfphar, king 
of the Tartars, Lodbertus, a champion from Dekan, and 
Vigvada, a monstrous priestess from Korea, with her twelve 
sons and twelve daughters, all of them horrible trolls and full of 
black magic. There is furthermore a certain Gunfbrandus with 
one eye in his right shoulder, his skull blind as a birch-log. 
Finally there is Count Eldjarn, whose flaming sword spells sure 
death to any one touching it. 

Against this formidable foe Napoleon has only his all-too- 
human generals: his own cousin Prince Napoleon, Marmier, 
Paul Musset, Alexandre Dumas, and the Italian hero Gari- 
baldi. Gallant as these gentlemen are, they can hardly be ex- 
pected to prevail against an overwhelming host of monsters, 
even if they are in the eleventh hours reinforced by a Moorish 
Emperor of Africa, 
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Ch. IX. and even if the Austrian Emperor, just before the 
battle, loses the support of king Putfphar and, still worse, his 
trusted dwarf Metternich, through an untoward incident which 
calls the latter home to defend the honor of his valued house- 
keeper Gudda. , 

Ch. X. When Napoleon has spoken to his men exhorting 
them to fight for fame, glory, and liberty, they fall to its val- 
iantly in spite of the heavy odds against them. As of old the 
leaders on the opposite fronts fight it out in duels. We shall give 
but one example: the fight between Alexandre Dumas and 
Count Eldjarn of the flaming sword. 

Ch. XI. In this duel Alexandre Dumas’s armour plays an 
all-important part. He is as a matter of fact wrapped up in his 
own books, all the many he has written, and a whole lot it is, 
so that he looks more like a white church-tower than a man as 
he goes forth to the encounter. And his mode of fighting is not 
less singular than his armour. From his paper-wrappings he 
tears off scraps, forming them into hard paper ballsand throw- 
ing them after Count Eldjarn’s head, who thus is kept occupied 
staving off the blows with his sword. This goes on until nothing 
is left of Alexandre Dumas’s books excepts the Count of Monte 
Christo, forming the innermost layer of the paper-byrnie. Now 
Alexandre Dumas takes the Count of Monte Christo kneading 
a formidable ball out of it and spitting into it until it becomes 
hard as steel. This ball he hurls with all his might at Eldjarn’s 
head, smashing his skull and thus gaining a glorious victory. 

Ch. VII-VIII. It would take too long to follow the incidents 
of the battle. Suffice it to say that at long last the Emperors 
themselves decide to fight it out in a duel, in which Napoleon 
gains the victory. The hard-pressed and fatally wounded 
Austrian Emperor is, however, soon cured by the healing arts 
of Empress Eugenia, who suddenly has arrived on the scene, 
riding through the skies in her peacock-drawn carriage to take 
part in the great festivities following the victory. 

Ch. XIV. And so the story ends, as good stories should, with 
a mass bridal where Queen Victoria’s twelve thousand Amazons 
select husbands from the ranks of Napoleon’s men. After a 
celebration worthy of the occasion there is a wholesale kissing 
good-by, and everybody returns with satisfaction to his home. 
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Ill 


1. The preceding résumé is unfortunately far removed from 
giving any adequate idea of the extravagant and sparkling wit 
rampant in the pages of Heljarslédarorusta. Even so it should 
be clear that the work was not intended as a satire. It has even 
been criticized for lacking the moral notes of a Don Quixote or a 
Knickerbocker’s History of New York.? Far from intending to 
detract from Napoleon’s fame, Gréndal writes with admiration 
about him, and even the Austrian Emperor gets a pretty fair 
treatment. Still less is it feasible to view Heljarslédarorusta as 
an attack upon the /ygi-ségur, as the romances are called in 
Iceland, even if Gréndal in 1852 wrote a sharp criticism of a 
new collection of such stories appearing in Reykjavik.‘ But the 
point of this criticism was directed against the editors, not the 
stories. As a matter of fact, Gréndal loved both the fornaldar- 
and the /ygi-ségur, and more than once they provided him with 
matter for his epic poems (Drépa um Orvar-Odd, Reykjavik, 
1851, and Gaungu-Hrélfs rimur, Reykjavik, 1893). Yet he must 
have realized that they were doomed as a literary form, unless 
they were resurrected in the form of a parody, and that pre- 
cisely he proceeded to do, not out of spite, but rather from 
fondness for the old form.® Similarly Sigurdur Pétursson (1759- 
1827), in imitation of J. H. Wessel, had created the mock- 
heroic type of rimur with his Stellu rimur, without, however, 
affecting the popularity of the old serious type. 

2. Having determined the nature of Gréndal’s work, we can 
proceed to examine its background. Some of that is already 
given in the sketch of Gréndal’s life. Here the following points 


* The Rev. Fridrik J. Bergmann writes in Légberg Nov. 14, 1888: “Heljar- 
sl6Sarorusta would have come pretty near to these masterpieces if the author 
or anybody else had known what he was mocking. Irving always has a moral 
purpose.”” But absence of moral preachings surely does not detract from 
Gréndal’s charm. 

‘ Fjérar riddarasigur, Gtgefnar af H. Erlendssyni og E. Pérdarsyni. Reyk- 
javik, 1852. Gréndal’s review appeared in Djéddlfur, Sept. 29, 1852. The editors 
retorted (ibid. Dec. 31, 1852) that these stories were not worse as a literature 
than his own Drépa um Orvar-Odd (Reykjavik, 1851), not to speak of the 
feeble products of Magntis Grimsson, which Gréndal had defended. 

5 In Degradvil, p. 244, Gréndal states himself plainly enough that he did 
not intend Heljarslédarorusta to be a satire in any way, but only “a diverting 
invention, done in the manner of our old stories of chivalry.” 
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should be stressed: (1) As a boy Gréndal was fascinated by the 
fornaldar-sigur,® but (2) he also read and appreciated the en- 
cyclopaedic works of Magnts Stephensen (1762-1833), the 
chief representative of the Enlightenment movement in Ice- 
land. This gave him a catholic taste which later guided him in 
his variegated reading and made him a veritable Polyhistor. 
(3) Already in school he got acquainted with the Arabicn Nights 
and Don Quixote,’ but he has denied having read Rabelais until 
after having written Heljarslédarorusia.’ (4) The visits of 
French scientists (Paul Gaimard’s expedition 1835-36) and 
dignitaries (Princes Jerome Napoleon, 1856) to Iceland, and 
the writings on these journeys have all yielded material to 
Gréndal’s work.® 

As yet it is not definitely cleared up how far Gréndal was 
acquainted with writers of satire, burlesque, or mock-heroic 


*In Degradvil, p. 37, he recounts how he and his sister reall them over 
and over again, “‘we felt as if we were entering some glorious magic palaces 
when we opened these books.” 

7 Interesting is the following anecdote from Degradvil, p. 134: One of his 
schoolmates, a big and clumsy fellow possessing a prodigious memory, was 
regularly employed as a storyteller after the lights had been put out in the 
dormitory. On this repertoire this boy had the Icelandic Sagas, 1001 Night, 
1001 Day, fornaldar-sigur, stories of outlaws, trolls, and ghosts; and one winter 
he told the whole of Don Quixote (after an old Danish translation by Charlotte 
Dorothea Biehl).—In 1852 Gréndal published a selection of stories from the 
Arabian Nights; Sigur dr Ddsund og einni nétt. The book is not listed in Her- 
mannsson’s Catalogues of the Icel. Coll., Cornell. 8 Degradvil, p. 244. 

* See Degradvil, pp. 47-53. The work on Gaimard’s expedition is entitled: 
Voyage en Islande et au Groénland exécuté pendant les années 1835 et 1836 sur 
la corvette La Recherche commandée par M. Tréhouart dans le but de découvrir 
les traces de La Lilloise. Publié par ordre du Roi sous la direction de Paul 
Gaimard. Paris, 1838-1852. Of the contents P. Gaimard has written Histoire 
du voyage (1838), but Xavier Marmier Histoire del’ Islande (1840) and Littérature 
islandaise (1843). Hence their inclusion in Heljarslédarorusta. On X. Marmier, 
see Halldér Hermannsson “Xavier Marmier,” Odinn v, 33-34. 

On Prince Napoleon’s visit in the summer of 1856, see Degradvél, pp. 217- 
218, and cf. porvaldur Théroddsen, Landfredissaga Islands, tv, 66, and Klemens 
Jénsson, Saga Reykjavikur 11, 86-87. That same summer the country was also 
visited by Wilhelm, Prince of Orania, and by the distinguished Lord Dufferin. 
Prince Napoleon’s travel is described in the book of Charles Edmond, Voyage 
dans les mers du Nord, & bord de la corvette La Reine Hortense (Paris, 1857), 
which Gréndal calls “the craziest book written in this century of all the books 
wishing to tell the truth.” Cf. my article, “Or ferSaségu Charles Edmonds 4 
Islandi 1856,” Eimreidin, xum, 292-301. 
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prose in English, French, or German.’ But I have no doubt that 
the vogues of satires and burlesque in Europe would also be 
felt in Copenhagen and there inspire kindred spirits to similar 
writings. A concrete example is the vogue of Heine among the 
Icelanders in Copenhagen. Heine was discovered by the editors 
of the epoch-making periodical Fjélnir (1835—47)," Jénas Hall- 
grimsson and Konrad Gislason, both of them older friends of 
Gréndal’s. Romantic idealism and romantic satire characterize 
these men, and the satirical bent finds an extravagant and 
burlesque expression in the letters between the two (cf. Rit 
eftir Jénas Haligrimsson, ur, 1, Reykjavik, 1932), and also, as 
we know from Degradvél (p. 249), in conversation between 
Gréndal and K. Gislason. But perhaps the most original ex- 
pression of this extravagant spirit was J. Hallgrimsson’s Gaman- 
bréf, a burlesque letter in which he tells the story of Queen 
Victoria’s visit to Louis Philippe of France in September, 1843. 
Here royalty is depicted as Icelandic rustics of the better class, 
and a tinsel of the fairy tale is added to give color to the whole. 
I have elsewhere” suggested that the royalty-rustic antithesis 
may be of Icelandic origin. But influence from H. C. Andersen 
is also highly probable: Jénas Hallgrimsson imitated both him 
and Heine. 

In spite of Gréndal’s denial,’* there can be no doubt that he 
has been influenced by the manner of the Gamanbréf when he 
wrote Heljarslédarorusta. A year before he wrote that story 
he had written a poetic epistle’* about another visit of Queen 
Victoria to France, accasioned by the inauguration of the for- 
tresses at Cherbourg, an incident also utilized in Heljarslédar- 


1° Tt would be interesting to know whether Gréndal knew Irving’s Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New York. Later he translated some of the stories in The 
Alhambra (Sigur fré Alhambra. Reykjavik, 1906). J. C. Poestion, slindische 
Dichter der Neuseit, p. 427, enumerates the following poets read and appreciated 
by Gréndal: Goethe, Schiller, Heine, Jean Paul, Kleist, Lenau; Byron, Shelley; 
Victor Hugo, Lamartine; many more are mentioned in Degradvil. 

1 See Halldér Hermannsson, The periodical Literature of Iceland down to 
the year 1874. Islandica, x1, 42-48. 

2 “Gamanbréf Jénasar Hallgrimssonar,”’ Skirnir, crx, 144-156. 

13 Cf. J. C. Poestion, Islandische Dichter der Neuzeit, p. 429, footnote: 
“dass B. Gr. in seiner Heljarslédarorusta die form eines scherzhaften Briefes des 
Jénas iiber die Kénigin von England . . . nachgeahmt hitte, wird von B. Gr. 
selbst entschieden bestritten.”’ 

M“ “Rimblad til stalku 1858,” Koe@dabék, pp. 291-307. 
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orusta. This poetical epistle recalls the Gamanbréf in a way which 
cannot be accidental. 


The same epistle calls up another question, namely, what 
Gréndal had written in the burlesque genre before Heljarslédar- 
orusta. As a matter of fact he had already tried his hands at 
writing a satirical review, burlesque letters, mock-heroic poems, 
and parodies. As far back as his schooldays of 1846 he had 
written a burlesque poem in biblical style (4 la Bellman?) to 
poke fun at a certain citizen of Reykjavik.’* And in 1855 he had 
honored Miss Sigrféur Semundssen (later Mrs. Eirikr Magnis- 
son) with a birthday poem of 100 verses, calligraphed on a scroll 
twelve ells long,” in which poem she was pictured as stepping 
out of the head of Zeus, like another Athene, to please the im- 
mortal gods of Olympus. These, however, were described as 
citizens of contemporary Reykjavik. When criticized for this 
“nonsense’”’!* Gréndal excused himself by pointing to similar 
nonsense in Holberg, Wessel, and Shakespeare (Midsummer 
Nighis Dream). And, to be sure, we find in Holberg’s Peder 
Paars somewhat similar treatment of the gods, while the 
speeches in Holberg’s Ulysses von Ithacia® often have strikingly 
similar parallels in Heljarslédarorusta. 

Of the letters just referred to we should notice two. The 
first is in a burlesque-paradoxical prose, written from the Rhein- 
land to Mr. E. Magnisson (August 30, 1858),”* while the 
second, to Mrs. Magnusson, is both in prose and poetry,” and is 


8 Bréf til Islendinga um mink einn 1 Noregi, fra BOSvari Gunnhédinssyni 
(Kaupmannahéfn, 1849) being a criticism of P. A. Munch’s “Norvegian” 
theories, cast in the form of Old Icelandic learned style with a Danish trans- 
lation. © Degradvil, p. 124. 

17 “T6lf dina langt og tirett kve®di,” first printed in Kvedi 1, (Reykjavik, 
1856), later with Sagan af Heljarslédarorrustu (Reykjavik, 1891). On Miss 
Semundssen, born March 17, 1831, see the author’s Saga Eiriks Magniissonar 
pp. 12-13, 316-322. 

8 By Sveinn SkGlason in Nordri, tv (July, 1856) Nr. 13-14, pp. 52-53. 

19 Djéd6l fur, December 5, 1856. 

2° Cf. Ulysses Act 1, Scene 6; Act m, Scene 3. 

1 Sendibréf frd Ben. Grindal og til hans, pp. 88-97. Whatever contemporary 
writings may have stimulated Gréndal to write his paradoxes, it is certain that 
the so-called dfugmelavisur, current in Iceland since the Reformation period, 
have influenced him. 

* The prose ibid., pp. 97-108, and the poems in Kvedabdk (1900), pp. 235- 
250. In these verses Gréndal lets his fantastic imagination fly unbridled from 
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written in Louvain perhaps a month before Heljarslédarorusta. 
Both letters testify to the ebullient spirit of the author, who 
now seems as lighthearted as he was depressed before he met 
his fate in Djunkowsky a year earlier. His uproarious hilarity 
knows in fact no bounds. Such was his mood then, when he com- 
posed Heljarslé6darorusta in less than two weeks. 


IV 


Some attempt must now be made to answer the question: 
What are the means of Gréndal’s burlesque? 

1. The fundamental, and at the same time the drollest idea 
of Grindal’s work is, of course , the idea to clothe the history 
of modern European monarchs at war in the garb of medieval 
chivalrous romance. Gréndal’s selection of medium could, in- 
deed, not have been happier, for of all the existing Icelandic 
prose works none had developed as stereotype a form as the 
lygi-ségur, and hardly any was more familiar to the people. 
Gréndal’s instinct for parody was just as sure here in the prose 
as when he selected the pious seventeenth-century hymn form 
to tell Poe’s tale of horror. 

We find the form of lygi-ségur consistently carried out in 
Heljarslédarorusta. Not only in the outline and the plot, but 
also in the selection of motives. These have in reality been 
culled from the whole range of the Saga literature. Horsefight- 
ing,” duelling champions,* moundbreaking,” vikings demand- 





the depths of low comedy to the most sublime metaphysical heights. Among 
other things he tells here in a masterly parody of the seventeenth-century hymns 
(in the metrical form of Chaucer’s Sir Thopas) E. A. Poe’s tale of horror, 
The Murders in the Rue Morgue. This is, I believe, the first trace of Poe in 
Icelandic literature; Gréndal had not read the story, but Olafur Gunnldgsson 
had told it to him. 

% E.g. Njdla ch. 58, and 59; Gliuims s. ch. 18; Reykdela s. ch. 12; Vighundar s. 
ch. 7; also Biskupa s. 1, 633, and elsewhere. 

* The duels are of two kinds. When the Austrian Emperor offers Napoleon 
a duel to decide the issue of the war (ch. 12) that is not different from the use 
of duels in old and modern times. But when the leaders in actual battle engage 
in duels, that is in agreement with conventional battle descriptions in Forn- 
aldarsigur, Didriks s., etc. Cf. also W. Keller, “Beowulf, der riesige Vorkimpfer,” 
Engl. Studien (1934), txvim, 321-328. 

% Cf. Grettis s. ch. 18; Hardar s. ok Hélmverja ch. 15; Hrémundar s. Greips- 
sonar ch. 3-4 (Fornaldar, s. 11, 327-330). See also M. Schlauch, Romance in 
Iceland, pp. 113, 141 ff. 
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ing the women folks of a home,” portents in the sky,?’ all of 
these are found even in the family sagas, much more so in 
fornaldar-ségur, and sagas of chivalry. To these and the lygi- 
sdgur proper belong such motives as the troll-wives,?* and the 
monsters of the far East,?* the dwarf Metternich, the champions 
with Latin or Latinized names (Lodbertus, Pitiphar, Gini- 
brandus), and the inimitable Emperor of the Moors, Bldlands 
keisari.*° Here also belong the fictitious symbolic names of 
weapons, champions, and tribes (Undfari, a spear, Vigvada, a 
female monster, Svalfarar, a tribe of giants).** In the same vein 
are also the sinister descriptions of Victoria’s fleet and of the 
battle itself.” In striking contrast to the horrid pictures of war 
are the gorgeous descriptions of beautiful armour, fine robes, 
ladies in silk, silver, and gold, glistening with precious stones 
of marvelous powers in agreement with medieval lapidary lore. 
All this, as well as the great festivities, is in the best /ygi-saga 
tradition.* Most of the magic comes from the same source, 


* E.g. Egils s. ch. 64 (Ljétr inn bleiki). Cf. Romance in Iceland, pp. 105 ff. 

*7 Especially the portents in Njdla, ch. 125. 

%8 E.g., Ketils s. Hangs, ch. 3 and elsewhere; Grims s. Lodinkinna, ch. 1 ff. 
(both in Fornaldar s. 1, 137-173); Egils s. ok Asmundar, ch. 5 ff. (Arinnefja), 
Alaflekks, s. ch. 5 ff. (N6tt tréllkona), both sagas ed. by Ake Lagerholm, Drei 
Lygisegur, 1927. Cf. Romance in Iceland, Index: troll-woman. 

29 Cf. Romance in Iceland, p. 44 fi. It is doubtful whether Griéndal knew 
Alfredi Islensk, which contains much of such lore, but monsters, giants with 
Latin names, as well as Moors invariably go together in fornaldar- and lygi- 
sigur. Cf. e.g. Gingu-Hrélfs saga. 

8° Cf. Romance in Iceland, p. 145. By far the most usual helpers in the 
lygi-ségur are the dwarfs. As to the Latin champions, cf. e.g. Kvillanus of 
Orvar-Odds s. 

*! Cf. such names as Rimmugigr (an axe, Njdla), Gramr, Lagilfr (swords, 
pidreks s.), Qskrutr (a giant, Egils s. ok Asmundar). 

% A battle with monsters and bldmenn (Moors) occurs in Sigurdar s. Digla 
(cf. Romance in Iceland, p. 44). But the closest parallel to Gréndal’s battle is 
the one between Hertni®, King of Vilcinaland and Isungr, King of Bertangaland 
in Didreks, s. ch. 352 (Unger’s ed, pp. 303-305). Ostacia, Hertni3’s queen, is a 
great sorceress, who, like Vigvada, governs a host of monsters: “leona oc biorno 
oc flugdreka stora,” she herself turning into a dragon flying into the battle. 

% Cf. Romance in Iceland, pp. 42 ff. 

* Well read though Griéndal unquestionably was in the fornaldar- and 
lygi-ségur as a whole, one might expect to find his preference for some of them 
reflected in his selection of motives for Heljarslédarorusta. Such a preference 
presumably must have led him to turn Orvar-Odds saga into an epic, of a form 
borrowed from Byron’s Don Juan. But of all the fornaldar-ségur it is not Orvar- 
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although some, as the seal of Solomon, and the flying handker- 
chief might be due to the Arabian Nights.® A folk tale motive, 
although also found in the sagas,® is the story of a maiden tied 
with her hair to a chair and released by a prince. Medieval 
annals and encyclopaedic works have also left their marks on the 
style. From the classics are such motives as the Sirens, and the 
story of Polycrates’ ring. There are even some echoes from the 
Bible, but they are of less consequence. 

2. But the antithesis created by pitting the modern world 
against the world of medieval romance is not all. To it must 
be added what may be called the Icelandic point of view. It is 
the manner of Jénas Hallgrimsson’s Gamanbréf. From this rustic 
point of view we see Napoleon in bed pinching Eugenia to get 
up and sew a button on his pants, while the little prince is 
sleeping peacefully in the cradle beside their bed. Eugenia 





Odds saga which offers the most numerous analogies to Heljarslédarorusta . 
That distinction goes to Géngu-Hrélfs saga, a story later turned into rimur by 
Griéndal (Gaungu-Hrélfs-rimur, Reykjavik, 1893). In the following I shall refer 
to chapters of Géngu-Hrélfs saga (GHr) as edited by V. Asmundsson in Forn- 
aldarsigur Nordurlanda, m1 (1889). (1) In describing weapons, armour, etc. 
H(edjarslédarorusta) recalls similar descriptions in GHr. ch. 1. The life-giving 
stones of Eugenia remind one of the “lifestones” in the hilt of Hreggvitr’s 
sword, GHr, ch. 3. (2) The mound, broken by the Austrian Emperor, recalls 
the mound of Hreggvidr, GHr. ch. 3 and 16. (3) Napoleon’s horse, fighting with 
his forelegs, recalls similar feats performed by Géngu-Hrdlfr’s horse Dalcifal, 
GHr. ch. 1 and 21. (4) Metternich, the dwarf, reminds one of Méndull, the 
dwarf in GHr. ch. 28. (5) Twice Géngu-Hrélfr receives succor from masked 
helpers, ch. 29 and 33. This recalls the succor which three masked knights 
(Du Guesclin, Robert Guiscard, and Bayard) give Napoleon in the battle. 
(6) Napoleon receives black silken veils (blejur) to protect his tent against the 
poison of Vigvada and Co. Similarly Géngu-Hrdélfr receives black silken tents 
for protection against his enemies, GHr. ch. 28. (7) Grimr A2gir (GHr. ch. 33) 
recalls Vigvada, Réndélfr, shorn of his arms (GHr. ch. 30) reminds one of 
Lodbertus. Similarly the Tattarar in GHr. recall the Eastern monsters in H. 
(8) Description of the final feast (veizia) in GHr. ch. 37 recalls the final feast in H. 
(9) Geographical information in GHr. ch. 37 reminds one of the geography in 
H. Ch. 1. (10) Remarks on the origin and the verisimilitude of the story in 
GHr. ch. 38 recall similar remarks in the last chapter of H. Of course some of 
these ten points are commonplaces, but taken together, I think they prove that 
Gréndal was exceptionally familar with GHr, and hence drew upon that story 
in preference to other stories when he was concocting Heljarslédarorusta. Cf. 
also Jén Porkelsson, Om Digtningen pd Island i det 15 og 16 Arh. p. 133. 
% A flugkledi occurs e.g. in Egils s. ok Asmundar ch. 15. 
* E.g. Fljétsdela s. ch. 5; Bésa s. ch. 8. 
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hurries out into the kitchen, telling the folks that her husband 
is going to make a war. Pelissier is ordered to take care of the 
child while the Emperor and the Empress go to breakfast, and 
when Pelissier feels he must have his cognac, Thiers in turn is 
called upon to become nursery maid. Very much in Icelandic 
fashion are also the reactions of the Austrian Emperor and the 
Turkish Sultan, when the first in his pecuniary embarrassment 
tries to ‘‘touch”’ the latter for some money. “The Sultan showed 
me one mark that he possessed; he took it from his waistpocket 
and said I could have it, swearing by his soul that he did not 
have a single penny except that; and that mark he owed at a 
certain saloon for liquor; so I did not have the heart to accept 
it and leave the poor Sultan absolutely broke, ruined, and de- 
moralized.” With this point of view goes a host of allusions to 
Icelandic things and customs where you least expect them: 
Napoleon’s garderobe is not only well stocked with ,the finery 
of a real monarch, and the magic armour of a medieval knight, 
it is also full of honest to goodness Icelandic homespun clothes. 
And on the menus of the grand feasts Icelandic items like mutton, 
stockfish, shark, and skyr (curds) hold their own by the side 
of delicacies of more civilized countries and more productive 
climes. The greatest concern of Pelissier in the absence of 
Napoleon is how to feed the Empress, on a tolerably varied diet 
in view of the scab raging in Iceland,*’ thus raising the mutton 
to inordinate price levels. Such allusions are everywhere; they 
are among the most potent means of the burlesque but naturally 
they are most apt to defy translation to a foreign language. 

3. Just as some of the tales or motives of Heljarslédarorusta 
are of a more personal origin, notably the adventure of Djinki, 
in which Gréndal immortalizes his Catholic preceptor Djunkow- 
sky, so some of the ways and means of the burlesque are due 
more specifically to his own intellectual habitus and point of 
view. This is strikingly shown in his selection of persons from 
the modern European scene. One would expect to find that 
scene populated by monarchs, politicians, and generals, but 
that is only partly the case. To be sure we have the diplomatists 
Metternich, (1773-1859), Lord Cowley (1804-84), English am- 
bassador in Paris during the better part of Napoleon’s reign, 


37 Sheep scab was imported to Iceland in 1856 with English rams, causing 
much damage and a great deal of political unrest. 
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and Lord Dufferin (1826-1902). Of generals we have the Italian 
hero Garibaldi, and the Frenchman Pelissier (A. Jean Jacques, 
1794-1864). Finally we have the statesmen Thiers (Adolphe, 
1797-1877) and Lamartine (Alphonse de, 1790-1869), but these 
are obviously included more on the strength of their writings 
than for the sake of their statemanship, just as Lord Dufferin is 
primarily there for the sake of his Letters from High Latitudes 
(London, 1857) and on account of his friendly attitude towards 
the Icelanders, notably his guide Sigurdur, who in Heljarslédar- 
orusta appears as his foster-brother, Nikander.** The other 
persons, most of them warriors in Napoleon’s host, are all 
French writers. Well known are Alexandre Dumas (1803-70) 
and Paul de Musset (1810-57); of less renown, but connected 
with the previously mentioned expeditions to Iceland, are Paul 
Gaimard, Xavier Marmier, and Charles Edmond (see note 9 
above). 

We have already seen how one of these literary figures, 
Alexandre Dumas, protects himself and fights with his own 
books. In a similar way Marmier is protected by a coat of mail 
sewn together from papers which he has written about the 
books of Lord Dufferin and Edmond in Revue Britannique; it 
gives good protection against poison and magic onslaught, ex- 
cept in places where he had written praise of Edmond’s book, 
there it fails him. This is of course meant as a slur on Edmond’s 
book, which Gréndal, as we have seen, calls the craziest book 
of this century, a verdict which he further reiterates with an 
anecdote about Edmond and his book. When the Sirens had 
lulled to sleep everybody on Napoleon’s fleet, he summons 
Edmond and commands him to awaken the troops. This Ed- 
mond does by touching them with his book, and as the book 
is bad, everybody awakens in fear and trembling. On his round 
of the ships Edmond happens to fall overboard, but fortu- 
nately for him the book proves heavier than he himself, for 
however crazy the book was, he was still crazier himself. 
Thanks to that circumstance, Edmond floats on his crazy book 
ashore only to be dropped altogether out of the saga. 

This peculiar use of books must have come perfectly natural 
to the Polyhistor and bookworm Gréndal, and we are not sur- 


*8 For Lord Dufferin’s relations to the Icelanders, see Halld6r Hermanns- 
son, “Dufferin l4vardur,” Odinn, v, 41-43. 
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prised to find him make use of it in earlier, and especially in 
later works.*® One is at once reminded of J. Swift’s The Battle 
of the Books, but here the books themselves are at war. Of 
course Gréndal knew Holberg’s Peder Paars, where Discordia 
stirs up another kind of “battle of books” between the learned 
scholars of the University at Copenhagen. In agreement with 
his prototype, Boileau’s Le Lutrin, Holberg has his scholars 
fight each other with their books, just as schoolboys will do 
in every age. Such a brawl is for instance described by Jén 
Théroddsen in Piltur og stulka (Copenhagen, 1851), the first 
Icelandic novel, and Gréndal undoubtedly had had similar ex- 
periences himself. Thus he had precedents enough both in real 
life and in literature for making Alexandre Dumas fight with 
his own books. He may also have remembered the incident in 
Don Quixote, 1, ch. 70, where Donna Altisidora, returning from 
hell, declares that she saw the devils playing tennis with the 
faked Don Quixote at the same time cursing it and denouncing 
it in the most diabolic fashion. Here, at any rate, we have the 
element of censure, which Gréndal manages so skilfully to the 
detriment of poor Charles Edmond. 

But the way in which Edmond awakens the sailors by the 
touch of his bad book calls to mind a similar trick in a story 
about Semundur fré6di.” The devil, in return for Semundur’s 
soul, needless to say, had offered to take him from Europe to 
Iceland without wetting the hem of his coat. This he did, turn- 
ing himself into a seal, Semundur riding on his back and reading 
the Psalter. But just before landing Semundur struck the seal 
with the Psalter, at which the seal promptly sank, leaving 
Semundur to swim, in bodily as well as spiritual safety, ashore. 
Here it is the white magic of the holy book, in Gréndal’s case 
the black magic, the badness of Edmond’s book which works 
wonders, not only in awakening the sailors but also in the 
weak spots on Marmier’s byrnie, whose good qualities were in 
turn due to the praise Marmier had written in Revue Britan- 
nique about Lord Dufferin’s famous and excellent Letters from 


%° Cf. a letter to Eirfkr Magntisson, Aug. 30, 1858; a letter to Konré3 
Gislason, March 6, 1863; Gandreidin, 1866; a letter to SigurSur Semundsson, 
Aug. 17, 1870; the letters to be found in Sendibréf frd Ben. Grindal og til hans. 

© Jén Arnason, [slenskar Djédsigur og efint§ri, 1, 494 (Semundur fr6di 
fer Oddann.). 
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High Latitudes. Superfluous as it is to prove Gréndal’s famili- 
arity with the story of Semundur frédi, it may be mentioned 
that he actually uses it in the letter to S. Semundsson (cf. note 
39 above). 

That Gréndal’s use of books was thus to a considerable 
extent patterned on the books of magic in folk tales of sorcery 
and witchcraft is seen even more clearly in an instance from 
Gandreidin (1866). Satirizing the literary and political activities 
of two of his countrymen in Copenhagen, Gréndal has them go 
to the Devil, offering their unfinished books in return for his 
assistance. Receiving them well, the Devil gives them sound 
advice; they need only open the preface of Svava,“' and the 
imps will swarm to their aid at any time. This method of 
opening a book of magic in order to find oneself surrounded by 
attendant imps, who could be bothersome if not immediately 
put to work, is found in a well-known tale about the sorcerer 
Sfra Eirikur 4 Vogsésum.” 

After this we are not surprised to see Gréndal, in the letter 
to K. Gislason (cf. note 39) attribute the safe journey of the Ice- 
landic mailboat down to Copenhagen to some numbers of 
Nordri, an Icelandic newspaper. Here again white magic is at 
work. 

Gréndal’s originality and wit is, perhaps, seldom seen to 
better advantage than in this technique of his, where his satire 
or approval is voiced by the simple expedient of applying magic 
properties, black or white, to the books criticized. 

4. I believe I have now touched upon some of the main- 
springs of Gréndal’s burlesque. Still I have not been able to 
treat his skilful use of the exaggeration, his emphasis on insig- 
nificant detail, sometimes leading to long learned digressions, his 
way of mixing the relevant with the irrelevant, his grain of truth 
in a corn bin of lies. His imagination is as fertile as it is ex- 


"! Svava, fmisleg kvedi eptir Benedikt Gréndal, Gisla Brynjalfsson, Stein- 
grim Thorsteinsson. Kaupmannahdéfn, 4 kostnad Pdls Sveinssonar, 1860. The 
preface to this collection of poems was written by Gisli Brynjélfsson, one of 
the two ridiculed by Gréndal in Gandreidin. 

@ Jén Arnason, [slenskar Djédsigur og efintgri 1, 556, 557 (Handbékin). 

Additional Note to footnotes 32 and 34: Grondal read Pidriks s. as a boy 
in Danish, cf. Dagradvél p. 37.—Judging by his words, ibid. p. 188, he composed 
Orvar-Odds drapa more by an accident than on account of any special preference 
for that story. 
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travagant. Yet Gréndal’s Pegasus is never as obstinate as 
Rabelais’s steed. There is on the contrary a certain conciseness 
of phrasing, and a directness of structure in Gréndal’s work 
which call to mind the well-composed Icelandic sagas. And for 
good reason, for after all there is an unbroken tradition from Ari 
frédi’s [slendingabék to Gréndal’s Heljarslédarorusta. Disre- 
garding Gréndal’s own pérdar saga Geirmundarsonar, a satire 
often more akin to Rabelais than to the /ygi-ségur and besides 
that of inferior quality, Heljarslédarorusta may in reality be 
called the last of the sagas. 

It is pleasant to think of it that that venerable Icelandic 
genre should even at that late time (1861) have life enough 
left in it to inspire a masterpiece, even if that masterpiece was 
only a parodical pastiche. Eleven years before the first Icelandic 
novel, Piltur og stuilka, had appeared, a new literary form, which 
nevertheless could and did borrow stylistic traits en masse from 
the sagas. Thus the old and the new clasped hands in’ nineteenth- 
century Iceland. 

STEFAN EINARSSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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CHAUCER’S MATURING ART IN THE PROLOGUES 
TO THE LEGEND OF GOOD WOMEN 


Although critics generally have accepted the priority of the 
F version of the Prologue to Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women 
since the publication of Professor Lowes’ three famous studies 
of the Problem,' the question of just what Chaucer was trying 
to accomplish with the revision preserved in G is still unsettled. 
None of the solutions heretofore offered is satisfactory because 
of incompleteness, or undemonstrability, or a failure to take 
into account the spirit of courtly literature. A thorough inter- 
pretation, furthermore, is important for two reasons. First, 
here alone in all of Chaucer’s extant work we can examine a 
deliberate revision, done after a period of several years, of an 
earlier performance,? from which certainly one may expect to 
discover significant facts about the author’s artistic develop- 
ment. And, second, since the poem is a very tissue of courtly 
stuff and since the growth of Chaucer’s art is intimately con- 
nected with his reaction to the conventions of the polite litera- 
ture of his times (a literature steeped in courtly conventionality) 
how he handled this material in 1394 as compared with his treat- 
ment of it eight years earlier throws much light on one of the 
most subtle problems of Chaucerian interpretation. 

To review what has been said on the subject: Mr. Lowes, re- 
fusing to entangle himself too much with why the revision was 
undertaken, pointed out that G was the more mature, and sug- 
gested that the chief reason for the revision was asthetic.’ But 
Professor Tatlock, although he agreed with Mr. Lowes that G 
is the more mature performance, disagreed entirely with that 
critic’s opinion concerning the allegorical interpretation of the 
daisy and Alceste. For Mr. Tatlock the Alceste-Anne identifica- 


1 J. L. Lowes, “The Prologue to the Legend of Good Women as Related to 
the French Marguerite Poems and to the Filostrato,”” PMLA, xtx, 593 ff.; 
“The Prologue . . . Considered in Its Chronological Relations,” PMLA, xx, 
749 ff.; “The Two Prologues . . . a New Test,” Kittredge Ann. Papers (Boston, 
1913), pp. 95 ff. 

2I except the revisions noted by Professor Root that differentiate the 
alpha, beta, and gamma families of the Troilus and Criseyde manuscripts be- 
cause only a few of them show any consistent tendency. (See R. K. Root, Troilus 
and Criseyde [Princeton, 1926], p. Ixxiii.) And the fragmentary condition in 
which The Canterbury Tales was left makes generalization upon it unsafe. 

* PMLA, xix, 658 ff.; and xx, 780-800. 
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tion is as certain as anything can be without absolute proof; 
consequently he argued that the peom was originally under- 
taken for Queen Anne and that the revision was induced by 
her death. The most significant change, then, seemed to Mr. 
Tatlock to be the omission of a warm personal feeling from F, 
and the reason for it not esthetic but political and personal.‘ 

More recently Professor D. D. Griffith developed the theory 
that since the Legend is an example of the popular medieval use 
of religious motives in love poetry (in this instance we have a 
religion of love with Cupid as its god, the daisy as his “relyke,” 
Alceste as the intercessor, the “good women” as martyrs, and 
the entire poem as a lengendary), the revision, the most con- 
spicuous point of which, to Mr. Griffith, is the minimizing or the 
omission of religious elements, was undertaken to remove “The 
obvious use of the Christian service,”’ because “It seems tenable 
that Chaucer in his maturer life became more formally religious 
and regarded the analogies between the service of the Roman 
church and the service of Cupid as blasphemous.’ 

A sound critical position from which to study the problem 
of why Chaucer should have wished to revise his already charm- 
ing Prologue can be achieved only if one can discover what 
changes that revision reveals in the poet’s attitude toward his 
theme and its poetic development. For example, in spite of 
Mr. Tatlock’s brilliant argument, any theory which rests upon 
a belief in the poet’s sorrow (either political or personal) for the 
death of Queen Anne is, in the present state of our knowledge, 
undemonstrable.* Moreover, the Alceste-Anne identification is 


*J. S. P. Tatlock, The Development and Chronology of Chaucer’s Works 
(Chaucer Society, 1907), pp. 86-120. 

5 D. D. Griffith, ‘An Interpretation of Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women,” 
Manly Ann. Studies (Chicago, 1923), p. 40. Mr. Griffith definitely stated his 
disagreement with the opinions of Lowes and Tatlock in note 1, p. 41. Later 
Brusendorff, The Chaucer Tradition (London and Copenhagen, 1925), p. 144, 
note 3, denied, but did not discuss, Mr. Griffith’s argument. 

® It seems to me that such an hypothesis is entirely unwarranted in the 
present state of our knowledge—and much too uncertain to use as a basis for 
interpretation. After all, we actually know next to nothing about Chaucer’s 
personal relations with Richard and Anne—or with any of the other members 
of the royal family during this especially troubled period, wherein political 
affiliations and consequently personal loyalties were peculiarly complicated. It is 
unfortunately true that, with the probable exception of The Book of the Duchess, 
the allegorical interpretations, however interesting, of all Chaucer’s poems re- 
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irrelevant as well as uncertain, for the G version in its treatment 
of Alceste still retains so much of the laudatory characteriza- 
tion of F that an audience of contemporaries would undoubtedly 
have continued to draw the parallel once they had had it estab- 
lished in their minds. If it exists in F, it exists also in G. 

Likewise Mr. Loews’s decision, in the second of his three 
studies, that G, although perhaps less charming poetically than 
its predecessor, is better unified structurally, is a little difficult 
to accept. G is still not a masterpiece of constructive ability. 
In fact it is only a little better than F. One feels that had 
Chaucer set about to unify a rather loosely constructed poem, he 
would have done a better job,’ and, therefore, that the esthetic 
problem which concerned him was of another nature. 

Finally, Mr. Griffith’s argument that Chaucer revised the 
poem to eliminate the ecclesiastical symbolism, which in his 
later years he found irreverent, is (in spite of Mr. Griffith’s care- 
ful attempt to note the changes in attitude between the two 
versions) doubtful for several reason. First, the people of the 
middle ages did not seem to find this sort of thing offensive; 
to them, truly Catholic and deeply faithful, with none of the 
Protestant necessity for conventional reverence, harmless 
parody of the outward forms of religion was not sacrilege.* 
Second, although G does remove a large number of “irreverent”’ 
details, many remain, as do also the basic situations and the 
spirit of amusement with which they are treated. G is, in fact, 
still open to the charge of irreverence, should anyone care to 





main at present too unsure to be usable. That the F version of the Prologue was 
in a sense dedicated to Queen Anne (F, 496-497), and that the “dedication’”’ 
was removed in G proves nothing in interpreting the poem. 

7 To use a well-known example, had Chaucer been primarily interested in 
tightening the structure of the poem, he would have eliminated the reference 
to Alceste in F, 432, a reference which renders very unlikely the poet’s surprise 
at Love’s announcement of her name in II. 510 ff. But, as it actually happens, 
G leaves the situation even worse by giving Alceste’s name in the revised balade 
and again in |. 317, in addition to the reference already used in F (in G this is 
found in |. 422). 

® To take only one example, but that from an impeccable source, Gower’s 
Confessio Amantis derives its central and unifying idea from an “irreverent” 
treatment of an institution fundamental to Catholicism. Examples of the 
application of religious symbols to love in the erotic poetry of the middle ages 
are, however, very numerous. See W. A. Neilson, The Origin and Sources of the 
Court of Love (Harvard Studies and Notes), v1, pp. 220 ff. 
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make it. Furthermore, despite the recantation at the end of the 
Parson’s Tale (a difficulty only to the modern mind), there is 
no reason to believe that Chaucer suffered any ‘“‘conversion” 
which altered his attitude toward his work during his later 
years. We have no evidence to indicate that the experience of 
Boccaccio was his. The whole idea that Chaucer would regard 
the Legend Prologue as a profanation of holy symbols is in fact, 
conclusively denied by the evidence of the Complaint to His 
Purse. Written in 1399, perhaps the last thing we have from 
Chaucer’s pen, it is full of this same ecclesiastical, courtly-love 
imagery which Professor Griffith thinks Chaucer went to the 
trouble of rewriting the Prologue in order to avoid. It is very 
nearly a parodied prayer, including lines which might have come 
straight from a prayer to the Blessed Virgin: ‘‘For which unto 
your mercy thus I crye’”’; ““Now voucheth sauf this day, or yt 
be nyght’”’; “Ye be my lyf, ye be myn hertes stere, Quene of 
comfort”; ‘“‘Now purse, that ben to me my lyves lyght And 
saveour, as doun in this world here’’; “But yet I pray unto your 
courtesye’”’; “And ye, that mowen alle oure harmes amende, 
Have mynde upon my supplicacion!’’—after the evidence of 
such lines, written probably not long before the poet’s death, 
to seek for Protestant reverence in Chaucer as the incentive for 
revising the Prologue is unreasonable. 

My purpose in this paper is to present a theory (perhaps a 
natural outgrowth of Mr. Lowes’ statement of esthetic purpose, 
although I cannot agree with his analysis) which seems to me 
tu explain the revision more satisfactorily than has been done. 
I suggest that whether or not the immediate inspiration to re- 
vise came at the time of the queen’s death, Chaucer’s purpose 
was artistic, and the actual work of revision done by him was 
the careful excision of a good deal of conventional courtly-love 
material and the concomitant heightening of the amused, ironic 
comedy of the Prologue at the expense of the God of Love (and, 
perhaps, at the expense of certain members of his audience who 
may have been shocked at the Troilus).* This will bring our 
interpretation of the G Prologue much closer to the spirit of 
dramatic humor and irony which we recognize as so predomi- 


* If one may accept, that is, the interesting suggestion of Mr. Lowes that 
the Legend was written to capitalize upon the stir created by Troilus. See PMLA, 
xx, 821-822. 
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nating a quality of the later Chaucer, and in line also with the 
steady development of the poet away from the clichés of medi- 
eval courtly-love poetry, a development surely traceable 
throughout the body of his work. It will furthermore add a cer- 
tain precision to the conclusion of Mr. Lowes that the poem was 
revised for esthetic reasons, and perhaps explain the change in 
tone noticed by Mr. Tatlock with a reason less open to doubt 
than that of purely personal love for the queen. Finally, such 
an interpretation is, I think, more definitely in keeping with 
what we know of Chaucer and of medieval love poetry than is 
Mr. Griffith’s idea of increasing religiosity. 

There can be little difference of opinion about the light- 
hearted way in which Chaucer develops both Prologues. The 
main point of each version centers about the poet’s heresy: 
according to the god of Love, he has misspoken lovers, hindered 
their devotions, and warned people away from love by his trans- 
lation of the Romance of the Rose, 


That is an heresye ayeins my lawe, 
And makest wise folk from me withdrawe, 


and by the tale of Criseyde’s falseness, which warns men not to 
trust women.” But Chaucer in no place throughout the poem 
really repents. He is skillfully defended, with a delightfully 
amusing multiplicity of excuses, by Alceste, who, however, ad- 
mits his essential guilt. And to Alceste, after she has won his 
case, he does try to excuse himself. He admits that he has writ- 
ten what he was accused of—but he has been misunderstood! 
No matter what the original authors of the Rose and of the story 
of: Criseyde intended, he meant only to further the cause of 
truth in love and to warn people from vice. Now this is, of course, 
precisely what Love had been angry about. Such warnings are 
themselves the heresy: they introduce scepticism where faith 
only may be admitted. And Alceste sees through his sophistry. 
With regal abruptness she interrupts: 


... Lat be thyn arguynge, 

For Love ne wol nat countrepleted be 

In ryght ne wrong; and lerne that at me! 
—F. 475-477 


She then proceeds to the penance, the writing of a legendary of 


10 Cf. F, 322-335, Chaucer’s Complete Works, ed. Robinson. Throughout 
this study all citations of Chaucer’s work will be made from this edition. 
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good (i.e., faithful in love) women. There can be no doubt that 
Chaucer is here simply playing with his ideas (and possibly with 
his critics). 

Now does the revision bring the Prologue nearer in tone to 
that slightly sceptical and uninterested attitude toward conven- 
tional love poetry which Chaucer achieved in his later work? 
It certainly eliminates the most conventional material of the 
earlier version, and intensifies the witty, bantering treatment of 
the theme, inherent in both, tremendously. 

First one notes that a significant change from F to G is the 
shortening, chiefly by excision, of the long introductory section 
(in F the action does not begin, with the entrance of the god of 
Love and his court, until 1. 210; in G Love enters and the action 
begins at 1. 141), which is the most conventional part of the 
poem and completely in the tradition of the May love-vision.™ 
Although the basic ideas and structure remain, much has been 
omitted. The adoration of the daisy has been toned down” and 








1 See W. O. Sypherd, Studies in Chaucer’s “Hous of Fame’ (Chaucer 
Society, 1907), pp. 1-43, for an analysis of the main features of this type. 
12 Compare the following parallel passages: 


To hem have I so gret affeccioun, 

As I seyde erst, whanne comen is the 
May, 

That in my bed ther daweth me no 
day 

That I nam up and walkyng in the 
mede 

To seen this flour ayein the sonne 
sprede, 

Whan it upryseth erly by the morwe. 


That blisful sighte softneth al my 
sorwe, 

So glad am I, whan that I have pres- 
ence 

Of it, to doon it alle reverence, 


As she that is of alle floures flour, 
Fulfilled of al vertu and honour, 


And evere ilyke faire and fressh of 
hewe; 

And I love it, and ever ylike newe, 

And evere shal, til that myn herte dye. 





To hem have I so gret affeccioun, 

As I seyde erst, whan comen is the 
May, 

That in my bed there daweth me no 
day 

That i n’am up and walkynge in the 
mede 

To sen these floures agen the sonne 
sprede, 

When it up ryseth by the morwe 
shene, 

The longe day thus walkynge in the 
grene. 

And whan the sonne gynneth for to 
weste, 

Thanne closeth it, and draweth it to 
reste, 

So sore it is afered of the nyght, 

Til on the morwe, that it is dayes 
lyght. 

This dayesye, of alle floures flour, 


Fulfyld of vertu and of alle honour, 
And evere ylike fayr and fresh of 


hewe, 
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with it bits of conventional description are left out, and the 
dream begins much earlier in the poem (in F at |. 210; in G at 
1. 104). 

Perhaps the best illustration of my point occurs in the de- 
scription of the behavior of the birds this fresh spring day, as 
the poet observed them in the meadow. The F version, though 
most charming and witty, I know, employs merely one of the 
conventional bits of apparatus of the love-vision. Particularly 
the part beginning with |. 153 is utterly conventional; even the 
usual personifications of courtly love poetry are brought in, 
quite in the spirit of the most orthodox imitation. 


And thoo that hadde doon unkyndenesse— 
As dooth the tydif, for newfangelnesse— 
Besoghte mercy of hir trespassynge, 

And humblely songen hire repentynge, 
And sworen on the blosmes to be trewe, 

So that hire makes wolde upon hem rewe, 
And at the laste maden hire acord. 

Al founde they Daunger for a tyme a lord, 
Yet Pitee, thurgh his stronge gentil myght, 
Forgaf, and made Mercy passen Ryght, 
Thurgh innocence and ruled Curtesye . . . 
And thus thise foweles, voide of al malice, 
Acordeden to love, and laften vice 

Of hate, and songen alle of oon acord, 
“Welcome, somer, oure governour and lord!” 





Al swere I nat, of this I wol nat lye; As wel in wynter as in somer newe, 
Ther loved no wight hotter in hislyve. Fayn wolde I preysen, if I coude 
aryght; 
And whan that hit ys eve, I renne But wois me, it lyth nat in my myght! 
blyve, —G, 44-60 
As sone as evere the sonne gynneth 
weste, 
To seen this flour, how it wol go to 
reste, 
For fere of nyght, so hateth she derk- 
nesse. 
Hire chere is pleynly sprad in the 
brightnesse 
Of the sonne, for ther yt wol unclose. 
Allas, that I ne had Englyssh, ryme or 
prose, 
Suffisant this flour to preyse aryght! 
—F, 44-67 
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And Zepherus and Flora gentilly 
Yaf to the floures, softe and tenderly, 
Hire swoote breth, and made hem for to sprede, 
As god and goddesse of the floury mede... 
—F, 153-174. 


Now it is significant to find this passage entirely omitted 
from G. The birds are there (although thrust into the dream, no 
longer a part of the poet’s waking experience), singing songs of 
love and of defiance to the fowler, but the conventional stuff 
has been cut. This is exactly what one would expect Chaucer to 
have done. He does not seem during the period of his greatest 
power, as a chronological analysis of his lyric poems will also 
show, to have found this kind of prettiness artistically interest- 
ing, and as a consequence the G version omits it. 

Chaucer also heightened the humorous and sceptical import 
of this early part of the Prologue with a slight change. In F, 
when he comes to explain why he used the introduction on books, 
he casually evades the issue with a little joke—‘‘I may not al 
at-ones speke in ryme” (I. 102). But in G the passage is given 
emphatic point. Since his intent is to tell many a story from 
books, he wants his books believed. And then he mockingly 
throws them all into the limbo of irresponsible fiction by declar- 
ing, “leveth hem if yow leste!” (1. 88). He is perilously close to 
questioning by this sentence the authenticity of everything he 
has later to say about Love’s women good and true.* 

The most significant modifications in the revision, however, 
are the additions and changes made in the indictment of the 
poet by the god of Love. In F the god’s harangue is masterly 
but brief (Il. 320-340). In G it is greatly expanded, more color- 
ful, and contains a fresh characterization of the poet and an 
essay of about fifty lines on good women. The indictment proper 
remains much the same—the poet is accused of heresy in writing 
about Criseyde and translating the Rose, which influences the 


‘3 T do not in the least wish to imply here or elsewhere in this study that I 
find Chaucer intent on anything so serious as satire. As far as either version 
of the Prologue is concerned, I can see only that Chaucer was amusing himself 
and his audience by playing with a stock idea—the heretic brought to trial 
before the court of Love—and doing it with spirit and delight. He refused to 
be sentimentally serious about it. As for the individual legends, they clearly 
shift from the pathetic to the outrageously flippant. There is no consistent 
unity of tone in the poem as a whole. 
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wise to withdraw from Love, and also or holding it folly to serve 
Love. In the second version, however, Love is caused to add: 

And thynkest in thy wit, that is ful col, 

That he nys but a verray propre fol 

That loveth paramours, to harde and hote. 

Wel wot I therby thow beginnyst dote 

As olde foles, whan here spiryt fayleth; 

Thanne blame they folk, and wite nat what hem ayleth. 

—G, 258-263 


For a man serious in his effort to establish himself as in accord 
with the conventional aristocratic thought of his day, to in- 
tensify the accusations made against himself, as Chaucer has 
here done, would be absurd. This is merely good-humored and 
witty mockery, as, indeed, the charge of dotage—‘“‘As olde foles, 
whan here spiryt fayleth”—puts beyond the necessity of proof.“ 

Love’s dissertation on good women, which follows immedi- 
ately, is clever persiflage,” for the first thirty-three lines (to 301) 
discuss not women suitable for this amorous collection, but truly 
virtuous women, with examples from the moralists. Love asks, 

Why noldest thow as wel han seyd goodnesse 


Of wemen, as thow hast seyd wikednesse? 
—G, 268-269 


But these women, for whose stories he refers his sinful poet to 
Jerome’s Contra J ovinianum (of all possible sources probably the 
choicest!), clean maids, steadfast widows, and true wives, who 
were so true to their love that they would rather suffer the tor- 
tures of martyrdom than “take a newe,” are, in Jerome, ex- 
amples to illustrate one of the bitterest diatribes in the world’s 
literature against all that Eros represents. Jerome includes them 
to show his Christian audience that even the pagans reverenced 
chastity as the chiefest of virtues in women, and that the finest 
pagan heroines were untouched by filthy love “par amours.” 
And, as Love himself points out, these women kept their maiden- 
hood and widowhood and wedlock for the sake only of “‘verray 
virtu and clennesse.’’ Now this was hardly a virtue in Love’s 
canons. Virginity and chastity were never extolled in courtly 


“ The charge of doting old age is repeated by Love at the end of his speech 
(G, 315). In F (337) the erring poet is merely a “‘wrecche.” 

4% Written, I suspect, under the influence of Ovid’s Ars Amatoria, m1. I hope 
to investigate certain Ovidian influences upon the Prologue in a forthcoming 
study. 
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love, and the kind of moral “‘clennesse’”’ Love here so much 
praises was rarely praiseworthy in that god’s estimation on other 
occasions. Yet, by a subtle shift, Love manages to place all this 
weight of laudation on the true “saints’’ of his calendar, amorous 
heroines such as Ovid sings. 

These olde wemen kepte so here name 

That in this world I trowe men shal nat fynde 

A man that coude be so trewe and kynde 

As was the leste woman in that tyde. 

What seyth also the epistel of Ovyde 


Of trewe wyves and of here labour? 
—G, 301-306 


Such casuistry on the part of Love is comedy of a very high 
order—it is a delicious piece of fooling that even Ovid could not 
have bettered. More than anything else in the revision it shows 
that Chaucer in 1394 viewed this matter as subject for comedy, 
and that the revision of his earlier work was undertaken to 
heighten the comedy incompletely developed in F. 

Alceste’s defence of her black sheep is much the same in both 
versions. But a few slight modifications show that it also was 
revised to intensify the poet’s lack of repentance for his sins, 
and to treat the courtly theme of the poem with broader humor. 
In F Alceste with delightful absurdity suggests that Chaucer, 
being a bit foolish and weak (“‘nyce”’ is her word), might have 
written as he did unaware of any malice in the stories he used; 
for he is in the habit of writing and heedless of what “‘matere”’ 
he chooses. Then, as if this were not already the grandest re- 
ductio ad absurdum, she is made to add in G, 

Therfore he wrot the Rose and ek Criseyde 


Of innocence, and nyste what he seyde. 
—G, 344-345 


In the G version, furthermore, Alceste omits the line “‘Or 
him repenteth outrely of this’ (F, 368). Throughout G there is 
no single hint from any character in the Prologue that Chaucer 
repents. Likewise she adds to her defence in G, in the place where 
she says 

The man hath served yow of his kunnynge, 


And furthred wel youre lawe in his makynge. 
—F, 412-413 


the qualification, absent from F, that this was “whil he was 
yong.” The implication that he no longer does so is obvious. 
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Lest it not be, however, Alceste is caused to add (again what is 
not in F) that she does not know whether or not he is a “renegat”’ 
now. 

And in her assignment of penance there is one more signifi- 
cant change. In F she requires that he speak well of love, even 
though he does not look much like a lover. In G this becomes, 
“Speak well of love although you do not care (‘the lesteth nat’) 
to be a lover any longer.” (See G, 480-481.) In other words, 
Chaucer here as in the other two references to his age added to 
the G revision, shows that he was aware of the change that had 
come about, at the time of his most mature work, in his attitude 
toward love. 

A final bit of irony, one qualified to make Love appear a bit 
undiscerning, was added to the Prologue near the end. After ex- 
plaining to the poet that his defender is Alceste, the beloved 
heroine, the god says in F that it was “ful gret necligence’”’ of 
the poet what time he made the dalade sung in the early part 
of the Prologue, not to have included Alceste among the famous 
ladies there named. In G the situation is changed. Alceste was 
included in the balade, and consequently when Cupid comes to 
give his final scolding he says, 

Why noldest thow han writen of Alceste, 

And laten Criseide ben aslepe and reste? 

—G, 530-531 

Now this is exactly what Chaucer himself said that he would 
prefer to do, in that moment of utter seriousness which come 
at the end of the Troilus (v, 1777-1778). With the same irony 
of situation and suspiciously edged handling of the god which 
distinguish the G version throughout, Chaucer concludes with 
the inference that his accuser does not know what he is talking 
about. 

Finally in this survey of the reason for the G revision, I 
should like to recur to Professor Griffith’s article. I have men- 
tioned my reasons for disagreeing with his conclusion, but with 
the data there collected there can be no disagreement. The G 
version does omit or weaken a large number of the religious 
symbols and images. Love’s halo is replaced by a garland. The 
god no longer assures the poet that no true lover can go to hell. 
The daisy is not, in G, venerated in words so strongly reminis- 
cent of the worship of the Blessed Virgin. And most of what re- 
mains is placed significantly in the dream, not left as the actual 
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experience of the poet. Since these details are all of the conven- 
tional kind, however, I do not believe that their excision may be 
interpreted from the modern point of view that Chaucer was 
in his later years growing more reverent. Their omission seems 
to me rather to be of a piece with the additions and omissions 
previously discussed—a deliberate attempt on the part of 
Chaucer to bring the early, comparatively traditional Prologue 
into accord with his later attitude toward all the conventionali- 
ties of courtly love poetry. The revised Prologue fits in its 
scepticism, its increased spirit of mockery, its more ample 
humor, and its less traditionally pretty poetry, the Chaucer 
whom we grow to expect if we read his lyrics in their chronologi- 
cal order. It compares with the poet of The Canterbury Tales 
rather than with the young man who wrote The Book of the 
Duchess. 

As Lowes made clear, moreover, the second versjon consider- 
ably alters Chaucer’s expression of his debt to the French poets 
—as it does the debt itself. The borrowings of the first 196 lines 
of F are made much less specific in G. They are also fewer in 
number. And the compliement to his courtly predecessors (F, 
ll. 68 ff.) is made much more general, more vague, and weaker. 
This also fits exactly into the pattern around which I think the 
G Prologue was conceived. Chaucer did not follow the French 
school so much in G. His debt was not so great. He was no longer 
so deeply interested in their poetry. And he adjusted his compli- 
ment accordingly. 

In sum, then, the G Prologue, the revision of his later years, 
shows Chaucer emerging from, and even finding subject for 
amusement in, the courtly poetry and doctrine in which he 
served his apprenticeship. It is of unique importance, moreover, 
because alone in the whole body of his poetry it shows him con- 
sciously revising an earlier work to bring it in accord with the 
artistic attitude toward such material which finally dominated 
his writing. And the key to that revision is not a desire for 
greater structural unity, nor a growing sense of reverence for 
established religion, but only the wish to cast off the out-grown 
shell of courtly love convention in both style and intellectual 
content. 

ROBERT M. EstRICH 
The Ohio State University 








WILLIAM MORRIS’S TRANSLATION OF THE 
AENEID 


It may be doubted whether more than a few readers of the 
poetry of William Morris ever take the trouble to read the trans- 
lation which he made of Virgil’s Aeneid. If they know of it at 
all, they probably accept without questioning what Professor 
J. W. Mackail has written in his Life of William Morris: he says 
in praise of this translation that though it may fail to reproduce 
the stateliness and the intricate modulation of Virgil, 
it sensibly, and often with great felicity, embodies certain other qualities which 


more fully trained translators have missed: his sweetness, his romantic melan- 
choly, and something at least of his delicate and haunting music. 


Such words surely come from Mackail the biographer of Morris 
rather than from Mackail the eminent Virgilian scholar. For 
sweetness and romantic melancholy we may go to The Earthly 
Paradise, but we shall scarcely find them in Morris’s Aeneids of 
Virgil. What merits our poet may possess as a translator are of 
an entirely different kind. 

To begin with, the Aeneid requires from a translator greater 
subtlety than Morris possessed: throughout his version we find 
him reproducing not so much Virgil as the barbaric old materials 
that Virgil’s art transmuted. Nor does the metre that Morris 
used lend itself to subtlety. In his attempt at a line-for-line 
rendering he found a long verse necessary, and chose the form 
used by Chapman for his Homer, and before that, by Thomas 
Phaer for his Virgil—the iambic heptameter couplet. Now this 
“fourteener” allows little variation in rhythm, and the couplet- 
system, besides tending to break up the structure of a Latin 
verse-paragraph, too frequently lays upon its rhyming words a 
weight unjustified by the original. 

Moreover, William Morris, although he had read widely in 
the Latin of the Middle Ages, lacked the scholarly equipment 
necessary for a Virgilian translator. Oxford had added little to 
the Latinity that he had acquired at Marlborough. Nor was his 
approach to Virgil aided by the Icelandic studies which he had 
been enthusiastically pursuing for half-a-dozen years before the 
Aeneids of Virgil came out, late in 1875. The spirit of Northern 
poetry, mighty as that spirit is, had a distorting influence on the 
Englishing of Virgil: mist and darkness and the midnight fires 
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of the Polar sky were all too frequently to replace the luminous 
atmosphere of the Mediterranean. 

Other circumstances worked against the success of the 
Aeneids. The translating was done in about ten months, in 
spare moments snatched from business difficulties and energetic 
experiments in the dyeing of textiles. Morris appears to have 
had no real opportunity to revise his work and to eliminate mere 
slips. 

Even the 1911 edition (Volume x1 of the Collected Works) 
contains blunder after blunder. A few may be only typographical 
slips limited to this edition, the only one that I have been able 
to use, but this I doubt. Thus vi superum (1.4) is rendered “by 
heavenly night’ (might); bdellis (1.291) by “walls” (wars). 
“Sergestus” (1v.288) should be “‘Serestus,” the context making 
a different original manuscript reading impossible. ‘‘All one 
board” (v.271) is evidently “all on board’’; sororum (v1.572) must 
be translated ‘“‘sisters’,” not “‘sister’s”; aetherias (v11.557) must 
surely give “‘worldly,” not “‘wordly.” The context in v11.690 
requires “‘right,”’ not “left.” “Blare’”’ (v1.2) must be put into 
the past tense to make even a poor rhyme for “upreared’’; and 
in 1x.124 cunctatur must be translated as “grew slack,” not 
“grew black’’; and acer Atinas (x11.661) must be “‘Atinas keen,” 
not “Atinas ken.” 

One must not, of course, judge the translation by such slips 
as the above. They are less proof of natural carelessness than of 
the pressure under which Morris worked; when one takes that 
into consideration, it is surprising that the translation is as good 
as it is. 

And indeed one cannot read it without admiring many a 
happy rendering. What, for instance, could be neater than the 
translation of mi faciat (1.58) as ““Yea, but for that’? More than 
once a prosaic or too archaeological connotation is skilfully 
avoided, as when Morris, for ubi audito stimulant trieterica 
Baccho/orgia (1v.302—303), writes ‘“The voice of Bacchus on the 
day that crowns the triple years.” Again, “outland gold” for 
barbarico auro (11.504) avoids the connotation of savagery at- 
tached to our English “barbarian,” “‘barbaric.” “Heart of hate,” 
with its snarling aspirates, comes as a joyful discovery to those 
who have heard inimico pectore (x.556) taking out its usual Eng- 
lish naturalization as “unfriendly breast.” Remigium alarum 
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(v1.19) becomes “‘winged oars”; pubem (v11.429), “the lads,” 
with preservation of the two ideas of youth and military fitness. 
At times, indeed, Morris shows considerable insight in his inter- 
pretation of a Virgilian phrase. Thus immensam per urbem 
(vi1.377) he turns into “throughout the city’s length and 
breadth.” Mackail’s recent edition of the Aeneid points out 
that immensam cannot, when applied to the small city of 
Latinus, retain its ordinary meaning, and that we must trans- 
late “the outstretched city” or “the city all up and down”— 
which is surprisingly close to what Morris took it to mean. Some 
of Virgil’s archaisms are reproduced with good effect, as when 
the olim ubi (v.125) borrowed from Lucretius is turned into Eng- 
lish as “what time.” 

In some of Morris’s happiest renderings there is a curiously 
Northern ring. This is often due to his attempt to reproduce 
alliteration. Progredior portu classis et litora linquens (111.300) 
becomes “So from the haven forth I fare, from ships and shore 
I turn.” Here and there one encounters a phrase that sounds 
like an echo of Teutonic proverbial poetry: for instance, tum 
victu revocant viris (11.214) is translated, ‘“‘And so meat bringeth 
might again.” 

Some of Morris’s best phrases are those dealing with charac- 
teristically Northern things—the forest, the demon-haunted 
darkness, the wild sea. We may notice the effective rendering 
of adsueti silvis (v.301), “in woodcraft skilled’’ ;—of lento vimine 
(v1.137), “with limber twigs” ;—of atro lumine (v11.456), “‘mirky 
gleam’”’; and the use of such words as “firth” and “skerries.” 
There are few finer versions in English of the lines describing 
the storm that in the First Book bursts upon the Trojan fleet, 


ponto nox incubat atra; 
intonuere poli et crebris micat ignibus aether, 
praesentemque viris intentant omnia mortem (1. 89-91), 


than Morris’s lines: 


—night on the ocean lies, 
Pole thunders unto pole, and still with wildfire glare the skies, 
And all things hold the face of death before the seamen’s eyes. 


However, it must be admitted that Morris rarely sustains 
uniform quality for more than a few lines. Sometimes he reveals 
an imperfect knowledge of Latin, sometimes sheer carelessness. 
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I pass over false quantities, such as Thalia (v.826), to deal with 
actual blunders of sense. Thus bis senos (1.393) is not “twice 
seven,” and saevus Hector (1.99) is not “eager Hector,” nor is 
glacies futilis (x11.740) “foolish ice.” Rari nantes (1.118) is not 
“things swimming”; nor can the Virgilian ductus Neptuno sorte 
sacerdos (11.201) possibly be taken to mean “chosen out by lot 
by mighty Neptune’s priest.” Possibly the worst blunder of this 
sort is “King of Anchises” for dux Anchisiade (v1.348). Unless 
Morris used some strange text radically different from the vul- 
gate, it is very difficult to know how malesuada Fames (v1.276) 
could become “witless Hungering,” and Discordia demens (vt. 
280) “heartless Discord,” or the uncompleted line externique 
iterum thalami (v1.94) become “Once more the wedding of a foe.” 

Frequently Morris fails to comprehend the meaning or the 
force of a word. When the disguised Venus reveals her divinity 
by her stately walk, the translator completely obscures the idea 
of self-disclosed Deity and substitutes that of merd departure, by 
turning ef vera incessu patuit dea (1.405) into “And very God she 
went her ways.” 

Sometimes the translation obscures or falsifies Virgil’s most 
accurate descriptions. When Morris, apparently thinking that 
“any wind will do,” puts “The East, the West together there” 
for Eurusque Notusque (1.85), he spoils Virgil’s description of the 
Mediterranean cyclone, and substitutes mere confusion for a 
carefully-noted natural phenomenon. 

The Second Book is conspicuous for instances of misinter- 
pretation. Take the line et, si fata deum, si mens non laeva fuisset 
(11.54), and compare it with “And but for God’s heart turned 
from us, for God’s fate fixed and known’’; and you will see how 
Morris misses the essential point—that the Trojans were blinded 
by their own tragic ignorance. Again, the word /abes has more 
than one meaning in Latin, and Morris in translating prima mali 
labes (11.97) takes an unlikely one—‘“the first fleck of my ill’; 
whereas labes must mean not a spot or taint but a slip downward 
to ruin. Of the desperate Trojans donning Grecian armour in the 
streets of their flaming city, Aeneas says that they advanced 
haud numine nostro (11.396)—“under divine protection that was 
not ours,” the idea being that they were vainly trying to deceive 
hostile deities into unwittingly protecting them. Our translator 
quite misses this when he turns the phrase into “and no God 
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helps us on.’”’ Nor is he closer to Virgil’s meaning when he makes 
Aeneas ask the fleeing Panthus, ‘‘How fares it at the worst?” 
(quo res summa loco? 11.322). 

Sometimes the reader has to go to the original in order to 
comprehend Morris’s meaning. One example is the well-known 
phrase spretaeque iniuria formae (1.27), referring to the slight 
that had been cast on Juno’s beauty by the decision of Paris; 
Morris turns the phrase into “that grief of body set at nought.” 
Again, great indeed is the difference in clarity between quisquam 
numen Iunonis adorat? (1.48) and “Is there left a soul that Juno 
fears?”’; and even more between pars calidos latices et aéna 
undantia flammis / expediunt (v1.218-219), and Morris’s dread- 
ful line: 


But some speed fire bewaved brass and water’s warmth meanwhile. 


Some of the worst of these sins against Virgil are due to forced 
inversion. When the hero is telling of the mystic fire that played 
about the head of Ascanius, he uses the comparatively straight- 
forward words, nos pavidi trepidare metu crinemque flagrantem / 
excutere (11.685-686). And this is what William Morris does with 
Virgil here: 

Quaking with awe from out his hair we fall the fire to slake. 


Not seldom the rhyme is allowed to distort the meaning, as 
when fidum Oronten (1.113) becomes “‘the trusty King / Orontes”’ 
merely because Morris needs a rhyme for “ring”; or when 
quis ...virum qui sic comitatur euntem? (v1.863) has to be 
rendered “‘Who is he that winds beside the hero’s hem?”’ be- 
cause the word “‘stem’’ is needed to translate séirpe in the next 
line. 

Nor are the rhymes always pleasing. One favorite pair of 
rhyming words are “wrath” and “‘forth’’; and “broad”’ pairs off 
with “poured,” “lord,” and “‘reward.” If we may believe certain 
modern authorities on Standard English, the ancient and well- 
founded dislike of such cockney rhymes is dying nowadays; but 
surely few readers will defend ‘‘stone’’-“down” (x.653-654); 
“hair’-“myrrh” (x11.99-100); and “‘bear’’-“‘charioteer” (xm. 
917-918). We may recall the words that Morris himself wrote 
in his youth to a friend (Mackail, Life, 1.57): ‘For those bad 
rhymes I don’t like them, but perhaps I don’t feel them hurt 
me so much as they seem to do you.” 
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As we should expect, some of the defective rhymes in the 
Aeneids of Virgil are in the Pre-Raphaelite manner: “her’’ and 
“Earth-Mother”’ (v1.783-784); “rescuer”’-“‘clear” (v1.825-826) ; 
“vears” and “shield-bearers” (v11.795—796) ; “herd-houses” and 
“sees”’ (1x.388-389) ; “word-weaver” and “bear” (1x.601-602). 

Not rhymes alone, but whole lines sometimes displease the 
ear, as when the Virgilian 


magnorum horrentia centum 
terga suum, pinguis centum cum matribus agnos (1. 634-635) 


is distorted into 


an hundred bristling backs 
Of swine, an hundred fatted lambs, whereof his ewe none lacks. 


Similarly for sopor fessos complectitur artus (11.253) we find 
“Sleep her arms o’er wearied bodies slips.” 

The translation occasionally violates English grammar, the 
worst example perhaps being in 11.493, where cardine is rendered 
“from off of hinge.” 

A few of Morris’s renderings are truly unhappy. He makes 
the shipwrecked Trojans cut “into steaks” the deer slain by 
Aeneas’s bow (1.212); and Venus, a little later on, when dis- 
guised as a huntress, alludes to her bare legs in quantitative 
terms that verge on the ludicrous: 


The Tyrian maids are wont to bear the quiver even as I, 
And even so far upon the leg the purple shoe-thong tie. 


(virginibus Tyriis mos est gestare pharetram 
purpureogue alte suras vincire cothurno, 1. 336-337.) 


The sum pius Aeneas of 1.378 is a challenge to any translator, 
but Morris can scarcely be given credit for a good attempt when 
he writes “I am Aeneas, God-lover.” 

But when we turn to Morris’s use of archaisms, we encounter 
worse things still. The modern reader who knows what is meant 
when mero Baccho (v.78) is translated ‘“mere wine’’ will probably 
know enough Latin to read Virgil for himself, and will find the 
Latin phrase imsontis amici (11.93) easier to understand than 
“my sackless friend.” “I do to wit’’ is painfully suggestive of a 
legal document (facio certum, 111.179); and “spilled,” used sev- 
eral times as the equivalent of “slew” or “slain,” brings to one’s 
mind the image of a clumsy housemaid rather than the field of 
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battle. A modern reader does not expect “herd” to mean 
“shepherd,” or “lift” to mean “air, sky,” or “borrow” to mean 
“sponsor, surety.”” When Morris writes, ‘‘As sooth amid the 
mirk she winds,” we cannot but think that the Cumaean Sibyl 
is not the only person obscuris vera involvens (v1.100). “Host,” 
in the sense of “sacrificial victim, animal offered for atonement,” 
jangles in our mind with too many theological echoes, but 
Morris uses it again and again. Another very awkward archaism 
of which he is fond is “world” for “huge mass’”’ or “great build- 
ing”: thus he turns molem hanc immanis equi (11.150) into “this 
world of horse,”’ and solido de marmore templum (v1.69) into “a 
marble world.”’ But perhaps the most displeasing archaism is 
brought in when Morris has to translate Virgil’s description of 
the woman who has to make a bare living by means of her distaff 
and her scanty knowledge of Minerva’s craft: cui tolerare colo 
vitam tenuique Minerva / impositum (v111.409-410). Morris 
makes this, ““Who needs must prop her life with rock and slender 
mastery / That Pallas gives.’” How many readers know—even 
those familiar with Scott’s novels—that “rock” here means 
“distaff”? 

Scattered throughout the whole production are numerous 
Teutonic phrases which make it read like a primitive Germanic 
battle-poem: they are veritable kennings. One might perhaps on 
etymological grounds justify “acre-biders”’ for agricolae (11.628), 
and even “fruit of furrows’’ for fruges (1.178), but who can de- 
fend the turning of sic ore locutus (1x.319) into “such word from 
tooth-hedge sent’’? “‘Chalyb bane-master” for vulnificus chalybs 
(v111.446) is not much better. Morris shows a peculiarly Teu- 
tonic fondness for kennings that deal with battle and warriors. 
So the simple venit of his original (vm.750) he expands into 
“went on the battle-way” and acies (x.543) into “the hedge of 
battle.” 

This savagely playful fancy gives a decidedly barbaric note 
to the whole work. Several times Morris speaks of fighting as 
“play” or as “the game of Mars,” when nothing in his original 
justifies his doing so. When the exultant Turnus is pursuing the 
phantasm of Aeneas, Morris renders sua gaudia (x.652) as “‘his 
battle-bliss.”” This phrase has too savage a ring: it suggests joy 
in battle for battle’s own sake, whereas Turnus’s emotion, fierce 
though he is, is rather the joy of victory. One may defend the 
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translation of umeris abscindere vestem (v.685), “from his back 
the raiment off him tore,” as retaining the vigor of the Latin, 
but it cannot be denied that there is a savage accentuation of 
the idea of nakedness. So, too, the barbarian love of carousing 
appears in the translation of laticum honorem (1.736) as “glorious 
wave of wine,” where the idea of a religious libation to the Gods 
of hospitality completely vanishes. When King Evander asserts 
that the festival celebrated by him and his people in honor of 
Hercules the Deliverer is no vana superstitio (vm1.187), the im- 
plication is that theirs is a true religious impulse. In Morris the 
Latin phase becomes “idle task of witch-work”—-words that 
might fitly come from a savage with just enough mental de- 
velopment to be incredulous. Even more subtly barbarian is the 
translation of oratores as “sweet-mouthed men” (v11.153) or 
“speech-masters” (x1.100, 331); these words suggest the primi- 
tive society in which the common man makes no very sharp dis- 
tinction between eloquence and incantation. ‘ 

Another falsification of Virgil appears in the use of medieval 
phraseology for ideas that are not medieval. I have already men- 
tioned the word “host” used in a ritual sense; almost as frequent 
is “duke” for dux or ductor. “The very Highest’s bride,” with its 
note of awe, suggests a medieval mystic rather than the very 
unspiritual spouse of Jupiter (Jovis coniunx, 1.46), and “Holy 
Mother” for alma parens (11.664) does take the reader’s breath 
away when he realises that Aeneas is addressing Venus. When 
Morris, confronted with the phrase, ruit alto a culmine Troia 
(11.290), writes “Troy is down from topmost spire,’’ the resulting 
picture is that of the Troy Town of medieval tapestry. And 
“worm” for “dragon, serpent” is far too redolent of metrical 
romances to translate draco or belua. In some places the medie- 
val-sounding phrase is a mere interpolation, like the “wash of 
waters wan” which Morris manages to find in quosque secans 
infaustum interluit Allia nomen (v11.717). Mackail’s defence of 
Morris, that the poet approaches Virgil from the romantic or 
medieval side, is weakened by the fact that, as we have seen, 
Morris so frequently lapses into an even more primitive style; 
besides, for Mackail the word ‘“‘medievalism”’ includes “Beowulf 
and the Elder Edda on the one hand, and Chaucer and the 
Border Ballads on the other” (Life of William Morris, 1.197). 

Morris is often guilty of the romantic tendency to heighten 
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unwarrantably the emotional intensity or the pictorial effect. 
Virgil, for example, makes the shade of Palinurus say of the 
Italian shore-dwellers who murdered him, gens ... praedam... 
ignara putasset (v1.359-361) ; this is transmuted into “The fools, 
they took me for a prey.”’ Nor is it the true Virgilian pathos that 
we see in the rendering of audere in proelia as “‘dare the battle’s 
pain”’ (11.347). It is the romantic view of destiny, not the classi- 
cal, that is revealed when quae vis immanibus applicat oris? 
(1.616) is heightened and distorted into ‘“‘What hath yoked thy 
life to this wild shore?” We have an instance of pictorial inten- 
sifying when Cymodocea tells of the transformation from ships 
to sea-nymphs: Cybele, she says, ef dedit esse deas aevumque 
agitare sub undis (x.235). Morris makes this ‘And given us gift 
of godhead’s life in house of ocean’s ground.” A similar love of 
the pictorial causes the translator to expand wndas (x.765) into 
“billowy wash,” and armis (x.796) into “battle-rush.”’ Now and 
than a romantic effect is created, on the other hand, by the use 
of a vaguer, more mysterious word than the original requires. 
Thus where Virgil says of the phantom-Aeneas that Juno has 
created to lure Turnus from the battlefield, at primas laeta ante 
acies exsultat imago (x.643), Morris’s version runs: 


But in the fore-front of the fight war-merry goes 
the thing. 


The above examples will, I think, help a reader of Morris to 
obtain a more accurate impression of the Aeneids of Virgil than 
is given by Mackail’s too enthusiastic description. In spite of 
the occasional happy rendering, the work is too strongly colored 
by the translator’s own temperament and tendencies to be of 
much assistance to anyone who wishes to arrive at a better un- 
derstanding of Virgil. It should not, however, be left unread by 
the reader interested in Morris poetical development. 

GEOFFREY B. RIDDEHOUGH 
University of British Columbia 





PROJECTED ENGLISH DICTIONARIES, 1755-1828 
(Continued from the April number) 


XXIV. In a letter of September 14, 1793, Joseph Ritson 
stated: 


I had actually begun and made some little progress in an orthographico- 
etymological dictionary, which I intended to have sent you when finished, 
but I have not vigour of mind to go on with it.” 


He evidently completed the work, for after his death a manu- 
script of his was sold entitled, ‘An English Dictionary, intended 
for Publication.”** When Lockhart called him “this narrow- 
minded, sour, and dogmatical little word-catcher,”*® he must 
have had in mind the glossaries that Ritson compiled for his 
editions of old poems.™ 

XXV. In 1793 Dr. Thomas Beddoes, as an enthusiastic fol- 
lower of Horne Tooke, published two essays on etymology,” and 
was engaged in “‘an analysis of our language,” which, “carried 
to its utmost extent, would constitute a reformed dictionary.’ 


88 The Letters of Joseph Ritson, Esq. (London, 1833), m1, 28. His letters 
abound in suggestions for etymologies, most of which now seem very dubious. 
He wrote in August, 1795, ibid., 1, 56: “I have reason to suspect that Lye has 
not above half the Saxon words which are stil to be found in Mss. nor, had he 
got them all, would they amount to more than a third of the language as 
spokeen here before the conquest.” 

8° 4 Catalogue of the Entire and Curious Library and Manuscripts of the 
Late Joseph Ritson, Esq., lot no. 982, sold by Leige, Sotheby and Son, on De- 
cember 8, 1803. According to a MS note in the BM copy, it fetched two pounds 
and four shillings. 

% John Gibson Lockhart, The Life of Sir Walter Scot (Edinburgh, 1902), 
m1, 54. 
% Pieces of Ancient Popular Poetry (London, 1791), pp. 137-152, and 
Ancient Engleish Metrical Romanceés (London, 1802), m1, 359-435. W. W. Skeat 
in Notes & Queries, 8th ser., 1 (July 2, 1892), 3-4, pointed out many errors in 
the latter glossary, showing that Ritson himself was as inaccurate as those he 
criticized so acrimoniously. 

%2 Observations on the Nature of Demonstrative Evidence; with . . . Reflections 
on Language (London, 1793), containing two appendices, one on the Dutch 
etymologists Schultens and Hemsterhuis, pp. 131-150, and another on Horne 
Tooke, pp. 151-172. He eulogized Locke and Tooke and discredited John 
Harris of Hermes and Lord Monboddo. His biographer John Edmonds Stock, 
in Memoirs of the Life of Thomas Beddoes, M. D. (London [Bristol printed], 
1811), p. 75, note, states that he was meditating “the construction of a philo- 
sophical dictionary.” 

* Letter of June 26, 1796, in the Monthly Mag., (July, 1796), 441-442. 
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His principal interest was in “reducing our abstract words to a 
sensible or objective signification,” and he intended to bring into 
one entry words of similar meaning or derivation, as heed with 
head, and spite with spit (the instrument), for ‘“To spite a person 
is to run a spit into his mind.’™ As he noted in 1796, however, 
his attention has been diverted to subjects in medicine and hy- 
giene.® 

XXVI. It may be inferred that William Thornton, a physi- 
cian on the island of Tortola, in the West Indies, contemplated 
compiling a dictionary. In a work on phonetics he discovered 
that there should be thirty characters in the English alphabet, 
and he expressed the desire for a dictionary according to his new 
scheme. In a footnote he added: ‘‘Mr. Sheridan’s or Dr. Ken- 
rick’s may give some aid, till a dictionary be published upon this 
plan.’’* 

XXVII. The antiquarian Sir John Fenn, editor of the 
Paston Letters, left at his death in 1794 a large manuscript of an 
archaeological dictionary, containing ‘a complete list of the 
Norfolk provincialisms” and a collection of archaic words be- 
ginning with A. It passed to John Frere, member of parliament 
for Norwich, and thence to Jonathan Boucher for use in his 
work (no. XXXI below).*” 

XXVIII. A scheme for a “universal character,” in the spirit 
of the seventeenth century, led to a projected dictionary by 
James Anderson, who had already fathered a dictionary in 1792. 
In collaboration with a learned friend, he found that “about five 
hundred characters are all that can be wanted for any purpose in 
language.’’** Anderson hoped that his friend would continue: 


% Tbid., p. 441. 

% Ibid., p. 441, and the Scots Magazine, tv (App., 1796), 899. His 
thorough acquaintance with German, so unusual in England in that decade, 
and his sound scientific training, make it unfortunate that he did not continue 
his investigations. 

% “Cadmus, or, A Treatise on the Elements of Written Language,”’ in 
Trans. American Philosophical Soc., m1 (1793), 311. He had found Kenrick and 
Sheridan very defective in helping the deaf learn to speak (p. 314). 

%? Boucher’s Glossary of Archaic and Provincial Words, ed. J. Hunter and 
J. Stevenson (London, 1832), p. lxii (passage written about 1800). 

%8 “On an Universal Character: in a Letter . . . to Edward Holme, M.D.,” 
dated Cotfield, near Leith, Feb. 20, 1795, and read to the Society Nov. 4, 1796, 
in Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical Soc. of Manchester, v (1798), 97. 
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... 1 am convinced, if the gentleman who has begun this investigation can be 
induced to continue it until he completes a grammar and a dictionary (which 
I am persuaded he will do, if he meet with proper encouragement) this will 
prove to be, if not one of the greatest discoveries, at least one of the most useful 
literary improvements of the present age.*® 


Six years later he again put forward the same plan, but felt that 
the compilation of the required dictionary would be “the great 
stumbling-block that will, in all probability, for ever prevent it 
from being carried into practice.’”®° Anderson himself did not 
feel competent for the work, and the learned friend was ‘“‘under 
moral obligations that must not be disregarded to apply his at- 
tention another way.’ 

XXIX. Duncan Mackintosh, a Scotsman living in the West 
Indies, developed a new phonetic system, and in 1797 he prom- 
ised, “If my present Essay succeeds, I shall soon publish a Dic- 
tionary on the same principles.’ In a publication eleven years 
later he spoke of the dictionary as being in existence, saying, 
“Real connoisseurs wili perceive that my Essay and Dictionary 
are wholly governed by the pure genious of the English 
tongue.’ No doubt recalling the calumny that had been 
heaped on Buchanan and Sheridan, he felt obliged to defend 
himself against criticisms of his Scottish origin: 


% Tbhid., p. 100. 

100 “Qn the Symbolic Character,” Recreations in Agriculture, v1 (Nov., 
1801), 169. He continued (pp. 169-170): “Not that there occurs in this enter- 
prise any difficulty that does not present itself in an attempt to form a dic- 
tionary of language for any other purpose where accuracy and precision are 
aimed at; but only that in this dictionary the meaning of words must be accu- 
rately ascertained, or the defects will be much more palpable than in any other 
case. It is not, in short, more difficult to construct a dictionary for this than for 
any other purpose where it is to be equally well done; but it is not so easy in 
this case to commit errors with impunity as in any other.” 

101 Tbid., pp. 171-172. 

10 Duncan Mackintosh and his two Daughters, A Plain, Rational Essay 
on English Grammar (Boston, 1797), p. iii (transliterating his phonetics). At the 
end of the book he promised (p. 229, transliterating): “I intend to compile an 
abridged English Dictionary, respecting quantity, quality and meaning: and, 
on the whole, I have some reason to expect the generous assistance of all such 
as wish to promote and maintain the Dignity and Interest of their native 
Tongue, King and Country: nor would I hesitate going, with my Family, to 
England; in order to receive proper advice, on such a very important subject.” 

10 4 Plain, Rational, and Patriotic Essay on English Grammar (London, 
1808), p. xvi (transliterating). 
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I will not attempt to refute those puerile vulgar prejudices which affirm that 
all Englishmen have one uniform pronunciation, and that a Scotchman can 
never speak good English. But I think that a good English scholar, whether 
born on this or that side of the Tweed, may write and speak good English, 
if he frequent good English speakers, and be not a fool. 

Even the vulgar dialect of Scotland is not farther removed from good English 
than those of Yorkshire, Lancashire, &c. 

Why then may not a native of the first attain English pronunciation as 
well as one of the /asi? Have the opposite sides of the Tweed the miraculous 
power of forming heterogeneous organs of speech?!™ 


News of Mackintosh’s death reached London while his second 
Essay was in the press. 

XX. In 1797 Benjamin Dawson, a rector in Suffolk , issued a 
prospectus of a dictionary.” His theory of language revolved 
around a paradox: 


No language can . . . have a redundancy of words. For, as words were invented 
to express ideas, more words were not invented than there were ideas to be ex- 
pressed by them... . Writers notwithstanding frequently go into the other 
extreme, multiplying words without necessity, and without ideas to correspond 
to them. That this should be, is both possible and also very easy to be accounted 
for. For, whereas language is founded in nature, and therefore in its frame 
respects human necessity, convenience and use; books and conversation do not 
always follow nature, nor copy her with chasteness and accuracy.) 


His purpose, then, was to winnow the true from the false in 
language. He began publication on such an extensive scale that 
after 500 pages he had reached only the word adornment.’ He 
indulged in incredible splitting of hairs, and a contemporary re- 
viewer said with justice, ‘‘Most of our readers will allow that 
here is much ado about nothing.’””* 

XXXI. Having been driven from America in 1775 for his 
loyalist sympathies, Jonathan Boucher turned his attention to 
the compilation of a glossary of local and archaic words. In 1797 


1% Tbid., pp. xxvii-xxviii (transliterating). He had announced on p. i (ibid., 
transliterating) that “Very early in life I was taught English grammar by most 
eminent Oxonian masters. . . .”” 

1% Prolepsis Philologie Anglicane; or, Plan of a Philological and Synonymi- 
cal Dictionary of the English Language (Ipswich, 1797), 43 pp.; it was republished 
in 1806. 106 Ed. 1797, pp. 1-2. 

107 Philologia Anglicana: or, a Philological and Synonymical Dictionary of 
the English Language (Ipswich, 1806). H. B. Wheatley in Trans. Philol. Soc., 
1865, p. 270, states that publication began in 1799. Dawson gave over the work 
because of his advanced age. 

108 British Critic, xxxv1 (Oct., 1810), 403. 
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his friend Sir Frederick Eden wrote a humorous poem on the 
profundity of his researches, saying that he, 
firmly bent 
To raise to Learning some vast monument, 
With true glossarial skill each word dissects 
Each antique form of Northern dialects . . .1 


In 1802 Boucher issued his Proposals, stating that he wished to 
“supply the material omissions of our great national lexicog- 
rapher,” whom he dealt with respectfully: 

His “Dictionary of the English Language” is, what it professes to be, a dic- 
tionary only of the language, as spoken and written by the best speakers, and 
best modern writers: but the words, which it is the object of these Two Supple- 
mentary volumes to explain (words, of which scarcely one in a hundred has 
found a place either in Dr. Johnson’s, or any other Dictionary) are as fairly 
entitled to the appellation of English, as any of those to which he has done 
such ample justice in his immortal work." 


He and Dr. John Jamieson, who was collecting Scottish words, 
corresponded with some thought of pooling their materials, but 
they could not agree.“ Ritson sent him some Durham words."” 


109 The Vision: a Poem (London, 1820), pp. 2-3; idem in reprinting of 1828. 
The best biographical account is by the Rev. C. M. Lowther Bouch, “Jonathan 
Boucher,” Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmoreland Archaeological 
Society, n. s., xxvii (1927), 117-151. 

10 Proposals for Printing by Subscription, in two volumes, quario: Lingue 
Anglicane Thesaurus; or, A Glossary of the Ancient English Language, in two 
parts: the first comprising provincialisms ... and the second ... archaisms ... 
intended to be a supplement to Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary; and, in conjunction with 
that work, to exhibit a Complete View of the whole English Language (London, 
n. d.), p. 3. This was circulated by being stitched with an issue of the Genile- 
man’s Mag., as told by Dr. J. Jamieson, in a letter of March 9, 1802, asking 
that the same might be done with the prospectus of his own Scottish dictionary; 
see Nichols, Jiustr. Lit. Hist. 18th Cent. (London, 1848), v, 640. Boucher’s 
proposals were noticed in the Scots Magazine, txtv (March, 1802), 254-255, 
with the warning that Boucher was not to be trusted if he attempted to deal 
with Scottish speech. 

11 Letter by Jamieson, March 9, 1802, as cited in the preceding note; as 
he says: “Mr. Boucher’s Work and mine may probably be found to interfere 
less than might at first be supposed, or will be actually supposed by the public; 
as I leave out many provincial English words, not known either in writing or 
speaking in Scotland; while I introduce many not known to a person who has 
not long resided here, and some of these are reckoned our most ancient vocables.” 

12 Letter of August 16, 1803, in The Letters of Joseph Ritson, Esq., u, 248. 
Boucher’s helper during 1803 was a Robert Jamieson, according to a letter in 
Thomas Constable, Archibald Constable and his Literary Correspondents (Edin- 
burgh, 1873), 1, 510-511. 
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At Boucher’s death on April 27, 1804, the work was complete 
in the provincial part only from A to Thirlage and in the ar- 
chaeological part from A to Gib."* His friends began publication 
of it in 1807, but it proceeded no farther than the word A ynd;"* 
and again in 1832 two antiquaries undertook publication with 
additions of their own material, but they got no farther than 
blade.“ It was full of valuable material, fortunately made avail- 
able to the OED.™* 

XXXII. Samuel Henshall’s studies in Anglo-Saxon led him 
to declare in 1798: 


... If a few sound Scholars, well versed in English Literature, would thus 
dedicate a few months attention to the cultivation of Saxon Learning, there is 
little question, but we should speedily obtain, not only a Grammar superior 
to those of Lowth, and Jonson; not only a Saxon Lexicon, on the principle of 
Scapula, with English Notes and Illustrations, but a Dictionary, not indeed 
more voluminous, though far more valuable, than that of our late respectable, 
learned, laborious, and conscientious Lexicographer.""” 


XXXIII. Walter Whiter, a rector in Norfolk, in 1800 pro- 


43 MS letter by E. H. Barker of Thetford, Norfolk, Sept. 9, 1831, in the 
Noah Webster Papers, New York Public Library. 

4 4 Supplement to Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary of the English Language: or, 
a Glossary of Obsolete and Provincial Words (London, 1807). Apparently Boucher 
had made arrangements for the inclusion of a work (finished in Nov., 1802) 
by J. Odell; it was printed separately as An Essay on the Elements, Accents, 
& Prosody, of the English Language; intended to have been printed as an Introduc- 
tion to Mr. Boucher’s Supplement to Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary (London, 1806), 
205 pp. (see p. vii for praise of Boucher). In 1824 Thomas Sanderson, a literary 
man of the North, according to The Life and Literary Remains of Thomas 
Sanderson (Carlisle, 1829), p. 287, expressed “an ardent wish for the completion 
of the great philological work which had engrossed his [ Boucher’s] studies during 
twelve years of the latter part of his life.” 

"5 Boucher’s Glossary of Archaic and Provincial Words. A Supplement to 
the Dictionaries of the English Language, particularly those of Dr. Johnson and 
Dr. Webster, ed. jointly by the Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A., and Joseph Steven- 
son, Esq. (London, 1832). In this issue Boucher’s erudite, discursive preface, 
written in 1800, was printed, pp. i-lxiv; his numerous remarks on American 
speech have been reprinted by the writer in “British Recognition of Am. 
Speech in the Eighteenth Century,” Dialect Notes, v1 (July, 1933), 313-334, 
and the poem “Absence, a Pastoral,” in “‘Boucher’s Linguistic Pastoral of 
Colonial Maryland,” ibid., (Dec., 1933), 353-360. 

us E.g., s. v. cob, sb.’ 3, is cited “a 1804 J. Boucher MS. Dict.” 

7 The Saxon and English Languages Reciprocally Illustrative of Each Other 
(London, 1798), p. 60. 
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duced Part I of an etymological work but no other parts were 
forthcoming.’* It was organized in essay form, drawing upon a 
wealth of languages, and treated related groups of words on the 
theory that consonants alone were significant.""® He proceeded 
on the same principles in a later dictionary.”° 

XXXIV. In December, 1804, David Booth issued a Pros- 
pectus of an Analytical Dictionary of the English Language, and 
two years later, when the appearance of the Dictionary seemed 
uncertain, he published the Introduction to it as a separate 
work.”! In 1808 a correspondent in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
praised his plan and called for voluntary contributors,” but 
publication did not begin until 1822. His work was largely a 
synonymy in essay form, for of the dictionary in alphabetical 
order he asked, “‘Who ever read ten successive pages of a Dic- 
tionary, without the feeling of lassitude or the approach of 


18 Etymologicon Magnum, or Universal Etymological Digtionary (Cam- 
bridge, 1800). 

8 The work was reviewed perspicaciously by Francis Jeffrey in the 
Monthly Review, xxxvim (June, 1802), 113-134; (July, 1802), 276-284, as p. 
284: “The author’s theory, we conceive, will scarcely be able to maintain itself: 
but his book will stand high independently of it, and can hardly fail to become 
an object of attention with the literary world.” In a letter of Aug. 13, 1822, 
as printed in The Life and Letters of Dr. Samuel Butler, ed. S. Butler (London, 
1896), 1, 234, Whiter wrote concerning his work of 1800: “I have no copy of this 
work here, nor do I know where a copy is to be had. Poor Billy Lunn told me 
that when the price of this book in one volume was reduced to its fourth part— 
five shillings—and became an inhabitant of the stalls about London, the copies 
suddenly disappeared, and came into the possession of those ambulating readers 
who hang about the stalls in the capital—a powerful, numerous, contemplative 
body of students, of more weight, as I am told, in deciding the final fate of books, 
than the greedy collectors of libraries are disposed to imagine.” 

2 Part I of the new work appeared in 1811, but according to the title- 
pages the dating is: Etymologicon Universale; or Universal Etymological Dic- 
tionary on a new plan (Cambridge, Vols. 1 and m, 1822, and Vol. m1, 1825). 
On the rehabilitation of Whiter as a Shakespearian critic, see the TLS, Sep- 
tember 5, 1636, pp. 701-702. 

121 Introduction to an Analytical Dictionary of the English Language (Edin- 
burgh, 1806), 158 pp.; largely a discussion of prefixes. 

122 “Fernando,” in Vol. txxvmr (April, 1808), 297. He suggested that 
(ibid.) “there does not appear to me to be a more ready way of assisting him, 
than that of every Country Gentleman or Clergyman, who has leisure, com- 
mitting to writing the Nouns and Verbs that he may observe to be peculiar to 
the vulgar of his own parish (with an exception as to such as convey an obscene 
meaning), and of which the derivation may be traced from /ocal circumstances.” 
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sleep?’”* The first volume, in 155 pages, was completed in 1835, 
but the promised second one never appeared.’ 

XXXV. W. P. Russel was inordinately proud of his dis- 
covery of the new science of ““Verbotomy” or word-dissection. 
He toyed with the idea of displaying the science in a dictionary, 
as he wrote in 1804: 


... As a Lexico-grapher, I should, probably, be inferior to many: and there- 
fore . . . I must decline (certainly for several years, and perhaps for ever) the 
formation of a dictionary: though possibly such a work may be arranged for the 
press, and brought out when my copy-right in Verbotomy be expired. Such 
was my answer in 99 or 1800, and again I say, in 1804, that probably no Verbo- 
tomical Dictionary will every be formed by me: and, if I were worthy to advise, 
by no other man. . . . I do not absolutely pledge myself, never to produce such 
a work; but circumstances must materially alter before I set about it.’ 


In the next year he again discussed the possibility of “‘a Ver- 
botomical Dictionary,” but decided that there was “‘no want of 
excellent dictionaries” and he could not spend his time in com- 
piling it. 

XXVI. Through his Diversions of Purley, John Horne Tooke 
won many disciples, who would have received a dictionary by 
him with great acclaim. In 1804 the report was circulated that 
subsequent volumes of his masterpiece would contain ‘“‘a speci- 
ment of a dictionary of the English Language,” embodying the 
principles he had discovered.”’ When his library was sold after 


13 4n Analytical Dictionary of the English Language, in which the Words 
are Explained in the order of their natural Affinity, independent of alphabetical 
arrangement (London, 1835), p. iv. 

14 AR. Corns and A. Sparke, A Bibliography of Unfinished Books in the 
English Language (London, 1915), p. 31. Cf. also the suggestion for a dictionary 
(not definite enough to be listed as a “project”’), along the lines of the French 
Academy’s, by “S. M.” in the Gentleman’s Mag., txxtv (Nov., 1804), 1010-11. 

125 4 Challenge to All England: or an Elegant Specimen of an Improved 
Vocabulary of the English Language (London, 1804), pp. 27-29. 

16 Verbotomy, or the Anatomy of Words; shewing their Component Parts 
(London, 1805), announcement at back. This was “Dedicated to Nobody; 
Trusting, to the Merits of the Work, for Public Patronage.” Russel was anxious 
to establish an Orthoepic Society; he published his proposals for it in a news- 
paper, and later had them sewed in gratuitiously to the 2nd ed. of his pamphlet, 
Moral Curiosity, or Chaste Ideas on Sexual Union (London, 1805). 

127 Scots Magazine, txv1 (June, 1804), 432. This correspondent had heard 
that the rise in printing costs might prevent the completion of it, and he pled: 
“Surely some eminent literary men, or patrons of learning, should step forward, 
and secure Mr. Tooke, at least from losing, by completing his work.” 
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his death in 1812, among the manuscripts was “A very numer- 
ous collection of Cards and Volumes in Quarto, &c. a prepara- 
tion for a new Dictionary, by Mr. Tooke.’”?* Todd examined 
these papers but found little to his purpose,”® and Tooke’s de- 
voted pupil, Charles Richardson, thus described them: 


I myself had an opportunity of inspecting, though but very slightly, the papers 
of Horne Tooke, and his copy of Johnson’s Dictionary. From some MS. observa- 
tions in the blank pages of the latter I collected that it was his intention to 
trace the words historically from the earliest authors to their present usage; 
that he would have commenced with Robert of Gloucester; and that, as a 
preparatory measure, he deemed it necessary to construct an index to all those 
works, which he should determine to adopt as authorities.”° 


As late as 1836 Richardson expressed sorrow that his master’s 
work had not been completed.” 

XXXVII. John Pytches, member of parliament for Sud- 
bury, Suffolk, and a gentleman of independent fortune, an- 
nounced in a public letter of May 17, 1806, that for the past 
fifteen years he had been “engaged in the compilation of a New 
Dictionary of the English Language.’”* One of his intentions 
was to incorporate some ideas of spelling reform, carrying out 
analogies as in cureable, wholely, rememberance, and handfull. He 
planned to omit etymologies, at least in his first edition,’® but 
he would include copious quotations and a large word-stock.™ 


128 4 Catalogue of the Valuable Library, late the property of John Horne 
Tooke, Esq. . . . which will be sold by Auction . . . on Wednesday, May 26, 1813, 
and three following days, lot no. 806, p. 43, sold (according to a MS note in the 
BM copy) for £43. Also as lot no. 264, p. 21, was his copy of Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary (1755), “With a great number of MS notes, alterations and emendations 
by Mr. Tooke,” sold for £20. 

29 Introduction to his ed. of Johnson’s Dictionary (London, 1818), 1, iv—vi. 
At the end of his dictionary (tv, sig. 3T 1 recto and verso) Todd included a 
list of about 400 “Words considered by Mr. Horne Tooke as False English,” 
including such as fragile, permeable, ponderable, venial, uncapable, drastick, and 
coi ffure. 

180 T/lustrations of English Philology (London, 1826), pp. 243-244. He be- 
lieved (p. 18) that “if the Dictionary of John Horne Tooke had been completed, 
the united labours of Samuel Johnson and Henry J. Todd might have been 
spared to warm the baths of Alexandria.” 

181 4 New Dictionary of the English Language (London, 1836), Preface, p. 59. 

182 Monthly Magazine, xx1 (June, 1806), 385-386. 

183 As he said (p. 385): “Words are often fortuitous, or so obscure and un- 
certain that they cannot be traced from their origin.” 

14 He would use all adjectives formed from proper names, all derivative 
forms, and all provincial words (p. 385). Of archaisms he said (p. 386): “Many 
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The pronunciation would be marked only when the spelling did 
not show it; in such cases “the word will be accentuated and di- 
vided after the manner of Walker and Sheridan.’’"™ This did 
not seem sufficiently systematic to a phonetician of the day, 
M. Smart, who commented: 


So much has been lately done in the way of pronouncing-dictionaries, and in 
projects for reducing the sounds of our words to a perfect graphic delineation, 
that perhaps a dictionary of magnitude can hardly any longer be considered 
as complete without embracing in its scope something of this kind. This should 
be done, of course, without at all entering into detailed statements on the 
subject under particular words, as in Walker’s dictionary; but merely by giving 
each properly characterised, adding also such varied or doubtful instances as 
might seem worthy of that notice. These pronunciations might be introduced 
rather as a register of the general time when the Dictionary appeared, than as a 
dogmatical standard: which possibly is almost all that can be strictly accom- 
plished even by the definitions, in either this or any other undertaking of the 
same nature; for I suspect that words are continually, though unperceivedly, 
tending to variations in both their sound and their meaning.™ 


Pytches issued a call for comments and additions; these would 
be incorporated in an amended edition, to be sent gratis to every 
subscriber.’ In the next year appeared the first installment of 
his work,™* and it is chiefly memorable for its violent, vitupera- 
tive criticism of Johnson’s Dictionary. He applied to it Shake- 
speare’s words: 


Deform’d, unfinish’d, sent before its time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up.” 





of the antique words of Chaucer will be admitted, chiefly those only that Spenser 
and Milton have incorporated.” And further (ibid.): “Many eminently useful 
words will be ransomed or retrieved; as to solute, to demulce, despoliation, irre- 
strainabdle, joyously, &c. Many that are barbarous expelled; as to pistol, to hound, 
to pad, to fishify, &c.” 18 Thid., p. 385. 

1% Ibid. (July, 1806), 491. William Taylor of Norwich criticized Pytches’ 
proposals acutely, idid., pp. 492-493. 

37 As he promised, ibid. (June, 1806), 386: ‘the contributor of any con- 
sistent, strong, or well-urged observation, shall have his name and place of 
abode annexed to the criticism or note on any word that he may transmit.” 

38 4 New Dictionary of the English Language (London, 1807), Part 1, 28 pp. 
The copy seen (Bodleian) was thus dated, but that reviewed in the Eclectic 
Review, v (Jan., 1809), 81-86, was dated 1808. The reviewer was very harsh and 
recommended that Pytches should not continue publication. 

89 Op. cit., (1807), p. 4. The following is typical (ibid.): “Like a stage- 
waggon upset, every material that has been packed and loaded, is found to be 
displaced, disjointed or shattered. It is an abundant accumulation of every error 
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Nevertheless Dr. Johnson got to the end of the alphabet, 
whereas Pytches never proceeded beyond the word abid. In 
1809 he issued a further set of proposals in folio.“ 

XXXVIII. For a Scottish dictionary Robert Allan, an Edin- 
burgh physician, drew upon “many hundred of curious words, 
collected by the labour and industry of my worthy Father, dur- 
ing a period of fifteen years,”’ but publication extended down the 
alphabet only as far as BER.“ His purpose was to prove that 
the Scottish was a direct descendant of the Anglo-Saxon, and he 
traced most words to it in his etymologies. 

XXXIX. Impressed by the duplication of labor involved in 
the many separate projects for a dictionary, George Crabb in 
1808 suggested the formation of a society in which all these 
efforts might be pooled: 


PROPOSAL FOR EDITING AN ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
Under the Direction of a Society 
To the editor of the Monthly Mirror 
Sir, 

Having observed of late proposals from different quarters, for publishing an 
improved Dictionary of the English language, I feel myself induced to offer 
my sentiments on this subject, which I request the favour of making public 
through the medium of your highly esteemed Miscellany. It must be acknowl- 
edged by all, that a work of this nature is in a peculiar manner a national con- 
cern, that it ought to be at once the repository and standard for the literature of 
a people, and that it derives its whole value from the degree of confidence which 
it enjoys from the public. Instead, therefore, of multiplying the rash attempts of 
individuals, to effect what surpasses the powers of any one man, and thus 
crowding on the world several ponderous works of the same kind, no one of 
which is complete, I cannot help thinking, that if those who have directed their 
attention to philological pursuits, would unite themselves into a society similar 
to the French Academy, the labours and opinions of many might be so combined, 
as to give solidity, consistency, and authority, to the whole. In this case I should 
recommend that one (or two at most) should be the principal labourers; that the 
rest should be contributors, revisers, or correctors; that a certain portion when 
prepared, should at stated periods be revised by the Society, once, twice, or 





in literature, and not among the miriads of books in publication can be found 
one, in which so little merit, compensates for so much supinity, and extraneous 
matter.” 

40 Plan of a New Copious English Dictionary (1809); not found by me but 
listed in R. Watt, Bibl. Brit. (1824), 1m, 785. 

41 _4n Etymological Dictionary of the Ancient Scottish Language (Edinburgh, 
1807), No. 1. In the copy used (Bodleian) the title-page is missing, and I have 
taken the title from the catalog; in Corns and Sparke, of. cit., p. 4, it is given as 
Dictionary of the Ancient Language of Scotland with the Etymons. 
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oftener, as might be found necessary, and that nothing should be admitted for 
publication, unsanctioned by a majority of the members. 

As this is however, but a general proposition, I have only to add, that as 
soon as I have published the third part of the Preceptor and his Pupils, which 
will be a preparatory work on the force and signification of the English words 
for the use of schools, I intend to offer a specimen of what i conceive to be a 
proper analysis of words for the purpose of a dictionary, and should my views 
meet the public approbation, I shall then willingly submit the result of my 
labours to the decision of such a literary tribunal. 

Your’s, &c. 
George Crabb 
Walworth, Sept. 9, 1808" 


Although this sensible proposal was met with silence, Crabb con- 
tinued to amass large quantities of lexicographical material, part 
of which he used in his synonymy of 1816." At last in 1828 came 
the opportunity of compiling a dictionary for E. H. Barker of 
Thetford, Norfolk, as Barker wrote in a letter of October 21, 
1828: 


A very intelligent friend, admirably competent in the task, is preparing for me 
a new Dictionary of the English Tongue, in 2 vols. 8vo. which will supply many 
of the defects in Johnson, & lay the foundation of a right noble work in 8 or 10 
octavo volumes. It will be published in parts, & the whole of the MS. will be 
ready within 12 months, as the author has the materials for the larger work all 
ready.“ 


This work suffered the fate of Barker’s larger dictionary (told 
of in no. XLIV below), and during an eccentric old age Crabb 
engaged in the production of encyclopedias.” 

XL. A correspondent of the Gentleman’s Magazine, signing 
himself “‘An Etymologist,” declared in 1812 that “The want of 
a more general English Dictionary than what we at present 


12 Monthly Mirror, n. s., tv (Oct., 1808), 220-221. 

3 English Synonymes explained, in alphabetical order; with copious Ilus- 
trations and examples drawn from the best Writers (London, 1816). Concerning 
his numerous illustrative examples, he said (“‘Preface’’): “‘. . . it is but just to 
observe that this selection of authorities has been made by an actual perusal 
of the authors, without the assistance of Johnson’s Dictionary.” 

“ Letter to Dr. S. Butler, in BM Addit. MS. 34,587, leaf 54 verso and 
55 recto. Butler answered in a letter of Nov. 6, 1828, ibid., leaf 79 verso, that 
he had no materials collected, but “‘A good English dictionary I should think 
would be well received.” 

1% 4 Dictionary of General Knowledge; or, An Explanation of Words and 
Things connected with all the Arts and Sciences (London, 1830); Universal 
Technological Dictionary or familiar Explanation of the Terms used in all Arts 
and Sciences (London, 1823), 2 vols., and an enlarged ed. (1833). 
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possess, has long been a desideratum in the literary world.’’'” 
His particular interest was in local dialect: 


Gradually to collect every provincial dialect in England, whether it may be 
already printed or in MS. or not yet committed to paper, and even to amplify 
and extend those already printed or in MS. would be to lay the foundation of 
that General English Dictionary so much wanted. 


He suggested that such lists should be printed in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, for these efforts would form “the ground-work of a 
General English Dictionary, which would infallibly sooner or 
later be the results.’’” 

XLI. In 1815 James Jermyn issued the first of a series of 
prospectuses for a work that never reached fruition. In 1848 he 
announced that his collections would display synonyms, epi- 
thets, and phrases of the language, and he continued: 


... In addition to which it will, to a certain extent, comprize the objects of 
various Dictionaries, including, with Orthography, Orthoepy or Pronunciation, 
Derivation, and the Signification of words. It will, however, as already alluded 
to, differ from our Standard Dictionary, in which words are considered as having 
numerous significations, by limiting the consideration of them principally to one 
signification authorized by Etymology, or established use. From the Orthog- 
raphy of the last edition of Dr. Johnson’s established work, no variation will, 
of course, be expected. 


His most imposing specimen appeared a year later,”° and all in 


1 Communication of Jan. 17, 1812, op. cit., Lxxxtt, part i (Feb. 1812), 122. 

“7 Tbid., p. 122b. 

“8 Opus Epithetorum (no. pub., [?1815]), 15 pp. He gave a wealth of 
illustrative quotations, each with a different adjective, for such words as 
arch, beard, echo, envy, Greece, iris, Pan, snow, Tiber, and violet. He was inspired 
by Jean Tixier (alias Joannes Ravisius, “Textor”), Epithetorum ... Opus 
Absolutissimum (Basil, 1592), or later editions; and Todd encouraged him, 
calling the work “eminently desirable.” Note also, with different sets of words: 
Phrases; Specimen of an arrangement of English phrases faithfully collected from 
the Works of our principal Poets, from the time of Chaucer to the present period, 
({1818]), 15 pp.; and Gradus ad Parnassum, ({?1820)). 

49 Prospectus and Specimen of an English Gradus, and Dictionary of Ideas ; 
containing the synonyms, epithets, and phrases of our Language, faithfully collected 
from the Great Body of English Poetry, and other Authorities (London, 1848), p. 2. 
He also gave his “Proposals for Publication” on the title-page: ““The Work, in 
accordance with the Specimen, will be published Quarterly; in Twelve Parts, 
containing 96 pages each, at the price of Five Shillings each Part; and will be 
commenced as soon as it shall appear that sufficient patronage can be obtained. 
Proper Names will appear in two separate numbers, altogether independent of 
the other part of the work.” 
6° Book of English Epithets, Literal and Figurative, with elementary remarks, 
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all he proved that he had the most extensive collection of illus- 
trative quotations ever amassed before that of the OED. 
XLII. James Gilchrist announced in 1816 that he “intends 
to prepare as soon as possible an English dictionary,” as well as 
a Hebrew dictionary and a Latin dictionary." As he wrote: 
My English Dictionary will be the proper place for explaining fully and minutely 
the whole of the English language; which with the other philological works 


contemplated by me, and in a state of progress, will, I trust, completely unvail 
the nature of language in general, as well as the Hebrew, Latin and English 


languages in particular. 

In 1824 appeared his introduction to the work, in which he 
promised “‘to publish the Dictionary in four parts: the first part 
will appear in the course of a few months.” 

XLIII. The publishers of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana 
wished in 1817 to have an English dictionary included in the 
work, and they engaged Coleridge to compile it. His own plan 
included ‘allowing eight years for the Construction of this His- 
tory of English Words (see the Prospectus),’’™ but the pub- 





and minute references to abundant authorites (London, 1849), xxiv+124 pp. 
This dealt with only 26 words, selected with a view to variety. His collections 
extended to “twenty volumes quarto,”’ and he suggested (p. xxiv): “Perhaps a 
place of desposit may be found for the authorities, where they may be available 
for public purposes; which their intimate connection with our national language, 
and with the works of the most eminent authors in it, may possibly make de- 
sirable—but of this it is not for us to judge, or to anticipate judgment.” 

When Burgiss Allison published The American Standard of Orthography and 
Pronunciation, and improved Dictionary of the English Language, abridged for the 
Use of Schools (Burlington, N. J., 1815), he announced, p. ii, that “It is our next 
design to furnish the publick with the American Standard in a common octavo, 
without abridgment.”’ He asked for the “collective observations” of his friends, 
which (p. iv) “must eventually furnish a highly perfected Dictionary, worthy 
of general patronage”; but no such work is recorded. 

161 Philosophic Etymology, or Rational Grammar (London, 1816), p. vi. 

182 Tbid., p. 138. He was inspired to undertake the work by Whiter’s Eymo- 
logicum Magnum of 1800 (p. vii), was a disciple of Horne Tooke (p. xxii), and 
criticised Dr. Johnson sharply (p. 38). For his intended reforms in orthography, 
see pp. 253-269. 

63 The Etymologic Interpreter; or, an Explanatory and Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary of the English Language (London, 1824), p. vi. He withdrew from his 
plans of spelling reform, writing (p. 257): “The other improvements suggested 
must obtain the suffrage of the literary public, or of its influential members, 
before a lexicographer can prudently adopt them.” 

4 Letter of Jan. 26, 1818, to C. A. Tulk, in Unpublished Letters of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, ed. Earl Leslie Griggs (London, 1932), m, 225-227. They 
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lishers made it co-apparent with the other volumes. They broke 
their contract with him in a financial matter, and he refused to 
continue, feeling it ‘a very fortunate circumstance,” because 
the contract “‘could not have been kept without the entire sacri- 
fice of all my powers, and, above all, of my health—in short, ... 
I could not in all human probability survive the first year.’’™ 
He had gone far enough in the work to mark several ihousand 
poetical passages to be used as illustrative quotations.’® Rich- 
ardson’s Dictionary thereupon made its appearance serially in 
this Encyclopedia rather than Coleridge’s. 

XLIV. Edward H. Barker of Thetford, Norfolk, undertook 
the compilation of a dictionary with rather grandiose ideas; as 
he wrote in a letter of December, 1828: 





garbled his ‘‘Essay on Method” so much that he reprinted it in its original form 
without mention of the Encyclopedia in The Friend (New ed.; London, 1818), 
m1, 133-265. 

46 Letter of July 22, 1817, in Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. E. 
Hartley Coleridge (London, 1895), m, 674. Cf. J. Dykes Campbell, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, A Narrative (London, 1894), pp. 227-228. He deplored the 
fact that the publishers merely used his name to give favor to the work. 

1 These appear in a copy of A Complete Edition of the Poets of Great Britain, 
ed. Robert Anderson (Edinburgh, 1793-1807), now in the Forster Library, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. A slanting stroke is marked 
through the words and often the word is written in the margin. Most of the 
words begin with A, but there are a few others, such as pose, damned, fetisly, 
hestes, defended, etc. Of the 13 volumes, there is scarcely a mark in vols. 2, 3, 4, 
and 13, and vol. 11 is missing. Some markings are in the handwriting of John 
James Morgan. Alice D. Snyder, “Coleridge Marginalia in the Forster Library,” 
Notes & Queries, cLxvu (Nov. 24, 1934), 362-363, asks: “Have we not here the 
beginnings of the historical lexicon that Coleridge was once under contract to 
produce for the ‘Encyclopaedia Metroplitana’? The work was to appear serially, 
and the first sheets of copy were due on Oct. 1, 1817.” She suggests that “he 
may have set about the work in a remarkably thorough-going way, only to find 
it impossible to carry it through.” 

Among the plans of a pretentious organization called the American Acad- 
emy of Language and Belles Lettres, which flourished from 1820 to 1822, was 
the publishing of a standard dictionary, as told by the writer in PMLA, LI 
(Dec., 1936), 1157. The scientist Samuel Latham Mitchill, in his oration A 
Discourse on the State and Prospects of American Literature (Albany, 1821), p. 
29, commented: “Should this association succeed in compiling a correct diction- 
ary and practical grammar of our actual language, they will have done well. If 
they shall possess authority enough to settle the legitimacy, orthography and 
pronunciation of words, they will attain a very important object. No society, 
of the kind, ever accomplished so much.” 
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The first step to be taken is to collect together from intelligent men their 
opinions as to the best mode of preparing a grand Dictionary, worthy of the 
Language, of the nation, & of the times. These opinions, when collected, must 
be published with a Prospectus; the names of the intended editors of the work 
must be given; a statement of the MS materials already (i.e. by that time) 
collected, with a description, & perhaps specimens. In short, the Prospectus must 
come out with rare splendour, & with the assured omens of success: then we shall 
at once triumph over the booksellers, & if necessary, can secure them by offering 
to them a share in the copyright, retaining in our own hands the uncontrolled 
editorship of the work. By my connections in America I can secure good profits 
from a reprint of the book in that country. ... You will observe that the 
scheme must be so laid as to put the editors into poss" of funds to pay them 
liberally as they proceed, & to induce them to give up a large portion of their 
time to the work without suffering any diminution of income. In short, all who 
contribute materials, must be paid not only liberally, but punctually at stated 
times."5” 


To the American philologist John Pickering he outlined his 
plans further in a letter of December 27, 1828: 


I also think that I have mentioned to you that I am going to publish an English 
Dictionary on a smaller scale;—it will contain the original abridgment of John- 
son with numerous additions: for this purpose I have engaged at a high price 
the services of Geo. Crabb Esq. well known by several works in English lexicog- 
raphy, & who has very extensive Ms. materials for a larger Work. It will be 
published in Parts, say four or six, because by so publishing it less capital will 
be required for the undertaking. . . . I am also planning a work, i.e., an English 
Dictionary, on a large scale, designed to supply the grand defects in Johnson, 
even Todd’s Johnson, (which has no very great merit, as you know), this will 
fill 8 or 10 octavos, & M* Crabb’s Mss. will supply copious materials. But be- 
sides those Mss. I shall gather riches from all the scholars within my reach, 
conscious that I have nothing to recommend me for the task but research, 
diligence, & perseverance, & a determination to seek aid wherever I can obtain 
it, & to pay liberally for it, if sufficient funds can be raised to enable the work 
to proceed, & probably I shall succeed in raising adequate funds by going a 
particular way to work. I am secretly collecting the opinions of intelligent per- 
sons as to the best method of proceeding to carry my plan into execution, what 
it is practicable & proper for me to do for the improvement of Johnson’s Diction- 
ary, & what assistance they will give towards the accomplishment of the object; 
for without great assistance it is clear that but little can be effected, & we must 
not aim at too much, lest we should fail altogether. I could wish to have a Coun- 
cil of five intelligent persons appointed to watch over the execution of the 
work.458 


47 To Joseph Hunter, BM Addit. MS. 24, 864, leaf 95 verso. In a post- 
script (leaf 96 recto) he added: “Mr. Crabb has immense & most valuable 
materials for the larger work, which he thinks should be in 8 or 10 octavos.” 
468 MS John Pickering Corresp., Salem, Mass. (used by kind permission of 
the present Mrs. John Pickering). 
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Pickering’s reply is typical of the American fondness for pro- 
nouncing dictionaries: 

It would much enhance the value of your Dictionary and indeed might perhaps 
secure it the preference over all others with us in America, if you would devise 
some exact method of noting the pronunciation of the present-day. With you 
I am aware, this is of no consequence; but here we want to know it as accurately 
as possible, though in some instances we should probably deviate from English 
usage. I do not know anything which would be more acceptable to us, than such 
an addition to your work. But I suppose Walker’s notation is as correct as that 
of any of your orthoepists; it certainly was at the period when I was in England 
in 1801.45 


Barker encountered the same difficulties that Noah Webster had 
when he tried to market his Dictionary in England in 1824, “‘be- 
cause,” as Barker wrote, “the proprietors of Todd’s Johnson, 
(the principal London-publishers) command the market.’ 
Through Pickering, Barker learned of Webster’s American Dic- 
tionary, which had just appeared, and Barker gave over his 
other projected dictionaries in order to reprint Webster’s in 
England." With this impact of Webster, we may well close the 
chronological survey. 

So numerous were these projects that they lent themselves 
easily to parody. The dramatist George Colman in 1770 issued 
burlesque ‘‘Proposals” with an introduction in Johnsonese dic- 
tion, dealing with words like higgledy-piggledy, tuzzy-muzzy, 
arsy-varsy, and tory-rory.'® As he announced: 

The whole will be comprised in two Folio Volumes, and will appear some time 


within the ensuing twenty years. In the mean while, subscriptions are taken 
in at all the most eminent booksellers in London and Westminster. . . . 


In making fun of Chatterton’s diction in 1782, William Mason 
threatened to compile “a complete Anglo-Gothico-Saxonico- 
Chattertonic dictionary for the use of tiros.’””™ In 1789 another 


69 MS letter of March 30, 1829 (draft), in the J. Pickering Corresp. 

16° MS letter of May 11, 1829, in the J. Pickering Corresp. 

‘6! He announced this intention in the Genileman’s Mag., xctx (June, 1829), 
485; cf. p. 542. 

162 ““T etter from Lexiphanes, containing Proposals for a Glossary or Vocabu- 
lary of the Vulgar Tongue, intended as a Supplement to a larger Dictionary,” 
dated Dec. 4, 1770, in Prose on Several Occasions (London, 1787), 11, 92-97. Cf. 
Boswell, Life of Johnson, ed. Hill, rv, 387-88. 

1683 Op. cit., pp. 93-94. 

16 An Archeological Epistle to the Reverend and Worshipful Jeremiah Milles, 
D. D. (London, 1782), p. 5. He added, ibid.: “When this dictionary is duly 
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writer presented “A New Philosophical Dictionary,’™® in 1800 
“Ausonius”’ satirized slang words in a “Plan for a new Diction- 
ary of the English Language,’"® and in 1802 Joseph Moser 
issued a “Prospectus of a Canine Dictionary.’*®’ In 1812 an 
American, Stephen Wilson, wrote satirically: 


I have patience to explore the labyrinths of etymology, and compile a dictionary 
of the English language; explaining the derivations of words, comprehensive to 
an humble capacity, and to the satisfaction of the literati. In the formation of a 
dictionary, my employer must dictate the mode of spelling to be adopted. I 
can Ashize, Johnsonize, Masonize, Sheridanize, Entickize, Kendrickize, Walker- 
ize, and Websterize.'* 


No doubt there were many more projected dictionaries— 
some that left no records available at the present time and others 
that have escaped my search. Some collectors of words cast their 
material in the form of avowed supplements to Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary, as in the cases of George Mason,'®* William Maver,'”° 





formed, I will be bold to say, that this mode of writing will be found so easy, 
that every miss and master in the kingdom will be enabled to puzzle not only 
our old Society of Antiquaries here in England, but also that new Scotch one, 
which either is, or is about to be founded under the auspices of the Earl of 
Buchan.” In assigning this to William Mason, I am following John W. Draper, 
in William Mason (1924), p. 338, on the authority of Walpole’s Letters, ed. 
Toynbee, x11, 217, 227, 241, 246, 328, rather than as usual, Nichols’ Anecdotes, 
DNB, BM Cat., etc., to John Baynes. 

15 Attic Miscellany, 1 (Dec., 1789), 101-103. 

16 Gentleman’s Mag., Lxx (Oct., 1800), 945-948. 

67 European Mag., xt (Jan., 1802), 19-22, and subsequent issues. 

168 Free-Masons Magazine and General Miscellany, 11 (March, 1812), 460. 

169 Supplement to Johnson’s English Dictionary (London, 1801), filled with 
unrestrained abuse of Johnson. The work was shallow and hastily compiled, 
as he admitted in a later pamphlet, Review of the Albion Fire Insurance (London, 
1806), pp. 29-30: he came “to publication without Appendix at eight months 
from his beginning to collect his materials, and with no assistance at all, nor 
even the privity of any friend, during that period. . . . I may be asked ‘Why in 
such a hurry to go to press?’ Because I was a valetudinarian in my sixty-sixth 
year, and anxious to contribute my mite for the benefit of English lexicography 
in my life-time.’”? The reviews were severe, particularly in the British Critic, 
xx (Oct., 1803), 384, which said: “Thou empty word-catcher! Dost thou think 
to cry down the fame of Johnson by thy railing? or to raise a name to thyself 
by affecting a superiority, which is as ridiculous as the frog rivalling the ox? 
Dost thou think that in thy petty compilation thou hast escaped blunders? 
If so, this is the greatest of all blunders.” William Taylor of Norwich poured his 
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John Seager,'” and Richard Paul Joddrell;'” while others 
merely made marginal annotations in their copies of Johnson.'” 
These projects illustrate the many types of linguistic activity 





collectanea into “Desultory Comments on Mason’s Supplement to Johnson’s 
Dictionary,” Monthly Mag., x1 (May, 1801), 289-291, and succeeding numbers 
to xtv (Dec., 1802), 405-406. 

179 An Appendix to Johnson’s Dictionary, 64 pp., printed at the back of his 
edition of Johnson (Glasgow, 1809). 

11 4 Supplement to Dr. Johnson's Dictionary of the English Language, 
adapted both to the Common editions, and to that of the Rev. H. J. Todd (London, 
1819). He made his collections over fifteen or sixteen years, and was anticipated 
in many places by Todd’s Johnson of 1818 (p. v). 

1% Philology on the English Language (London, 1820). In many cases Jod- 
drell merely resurrected words from Blount and Bailey, which Johnson had 
omitted intentionally, and in other cases he introduced words compounded with 
questionable judgment, as librarykeeper, homeacquaintance, heatpimple, heaven- 
appeasing, and teaconversation. In a copy formerly owned by Professor Ichikawa, 
the author had written a note on the title-page saying that the sale of the work 
was much impeded by the prior appearance of Todd’s Johnson; this copy was 
destroyed during the earthquake and fire in Tokyo in 1923, as noted in Catalogue 
of the Library of Sanki Ichikawa (Tokyo, 1924), p. 26. Joddrell had been a per- 
sonal friend of Dr. Johnson, as shown in J. Cradock, Literary and Miscellaneous 
Memoirs (London, 1828), rv, 137-139. 

173 Croft’s and Tooke’s copies have already been mentioned. The notes by 
Samuel Dyer were in a copy that passed to Edmund Burke (now in the BM); 
in a letter of Oct. 23, 1785, printed in Letters of Sir Joshua Reynolds, ed. F. W. 
Hilles (Cambridge, Mass., 1929), pp. 140-141, Reynolds told Strahan of it in 
order that it might be used in bringing out a new edition. Johnson’s own correc- 
tions after the 4th ed. (1773) were in a copy that passed to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and thence to Lord Spencer, now in the Rylands Library, as described in Bulle- 
tin of the John Rylands Library, Manchester, x11 (Jan., 1928), 9. A copy of the 
3rd ed., 1, now in the BM, has many additions and corrections by Dr. Johnson, 
and a comparison shows that it was not used in editing the 4th ed. According to 
A Catalogue of the Valuable Library of John Wilkes, Esq.; Which will be sold . . . 
on Thursday, May the 3d, 1764, p. 16, a copy of Johnson’s Dictionary, “‘inter- 
leaved, 2 vol. 1755,” was sold as lot no. 547; and in the Gentleman’s Mag., Lv11 
(Oct., 1787), 910, it was described as having ‘‘many additions.” The copy much 
annotated by Edmund Malone, now in the BM, has been dealt with by the 
writer in his article ““The Contemporary Quotations in Johnson’s Dictionary,” 
ELH, ut (Nov., 1935), 246-248. Todd in his revision (as he stated, 1, iv) made 
use of copies with scholia by the Rev. Mr. Bagshaw of Bromley, Samuel Hen- 
shall (cf. no. XXXII above), and the Rev. Mr. James Eyre. In the Monthly 
Mag., xx1 (July, 1806), 493, William Taylor of Norwich called for the inter- 
leaved copy of the Biblical critic Dr. Alexander Geddes, which contained ‘such 
omitted words, chiefly gleaned from the oriental travellers, as his peculiar line 
of study led him progressively to collect.” 
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to be found in this period. Some would-be lexicographers wished 
to safeguard the vocabulary from low and “un-English”’ words, 
some to establish the correct pronunciation, some to collect 
archaic, dialect, or Scots words, some to form a “universal lan- 
guage,”’ some to trace etymologies, with a Celtic, Saxon, or 
other bent, and some (possibly?) to make a scientific record of 
the present and past state of the language. These efforts also 
help to explain the success of the OED in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century: it presented a focal point for the energies 
of people such as these, who were ineffectual by themselves. 
ALLEN WALKER READ 


University of Chicago 
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DICHTERKRONUNGEN IM WIEN DES 
HUMANISMUS 


Am 10. September 1558 hatte Kaiser Ferdinand I. (1556-64) 
das Recht der Wiener Universitit bestitigt,' Dichter zu wihlen 
und zu krénen, ein Privileg, welches ihr von Kaiser Maximilian 
I. am 31. Oktober 1501 erstmalig verliehn worden war.’ 

Der bedeutendste deutsche Humanist jener Zeit, Konrad 
Celtes,*? war zum ersten Vorsitzenden dieser ,, fiinften Fakultat“ 
ernannt worden; nach seinem im Jahre 1508 erfolgten Tod war 
die Dichterakademie (Collegium Poetarum) einem allmiahlichen 
Verfall entgegengegangen. Nunmehr folgte aber eine zweite 
Bliitezeit, wobei die jeweiligen Dichterkrénungen einen Héhe- 
punkt bildeten. 

Die sehr ausfiihrlichen Beschreibungen dieser Verleihung 
des apollinischen Lorbeers ist uns noch in einigen, heute fast 
verschollnen Friihdrucken erhalten.‘ ‘ 

Die erste, welche 34 Quartblitter umfasst, heisst: ,, Actus 
Poeticus,>im Wiener Gymnasium [d.h. Universitit] gefeiert, wo- 
bei Paul Fabricius,* Mathematiker des Kaisers und der Erzher- 
zoge von Osterreich, Doktor der Medizin, im Namen und mit der 
Autoritit des unbesiegtesten Kaisers Ferdinand [I.], mit Zustim- 
mung des erlauchtesten Prinzen Maximilian [II.], Kénigs der 
Béhmen, gemiss den Privilegien des poetischen Kollegiums, das 
von Kaiser Maximilian [I.] seligen Andenkens begriindet wurde, 

! Diplom, Lad. xxxvu, No. 6, Archiv der Universitat Wien. 

? Diplom, Lad. xxxvu, No. 5, Archiv der Universitat Wien. 

3 Siehe den Aufsatz desselben Verf.: Der ‘Erzhumanist’ Celtes und das 
Wiener ‘Dichter-Kollegium’, Monatshefte fiir Deutschen Unterricht, Nr. 4, 
1936. 

* Dem Verf. gliickte es nach miihevoller Umschau, im Jahre 1927 je ein 
Exemplar derselben in der nunmehrigen Gemildesammlung der Wiener Na- 
tionalbibliothek, der friihern Kaiserlichen Privatbibliothek (k. und k. Fidei- 
Kommissbibliothek) ausfindig zu machen. Leider ist es aber vielfach nicht mehr 
miglich, die nihern Personalien der ‘‘Gekrénten’”’ festzustellen. 

5 Mit besonderm Dank erwahnt der Verf. bei den folgenden Ubersetzungen 
die ihm 1927 von dem inzwischen verstorbnen Wiener Historiker, Philosophen 
und Dichter Richard von Kralik freundlichst zur Verfiigung gestellten Vor- 
arbeiten und die wertvolle jetzige Mitarbeit des Altphilologen Universitits- 
dozenten Ludwig Bieler-Wien. 

6 Fabricius (1519-88) aus Oberschlesien, Doktor der Medizin, Kaiserlicher 
Pfalzgraf, Rat und Mathematikus, Leib-Medikus bei vier Kaisern, Professor 
zu Wien, guter Kenner der heiligen Schrift, verstand das Hebriische sehr wohl. 
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dem Heinrich Ecard von Niirnberg die Lorbeerkrone aufgesetzt 
und ihn zum Dichter ernannt und verkiindigt’ hat am 4. Tage 
vor den Nonen des Juli [=4. Juli] im Jahre 1558. Wien, gedruckt 
bei Raphael Hofhalter.“ 

Schon die folgende, verkiirzte Ubersetzung lisst diese Schrift 
als ein Schulbeispiel humanistischer Kultur erkennen. In der 
Widmung an Abt Johannes Mirle von Lilienfeld stellt Fabricius 
die Werke seiner Zeit denen der alten Dichter, deren Unster- 
blichkeitsprophezeiungen sich erfiillen, an die Seite und hofft 
fiir sie das Gleiche. Der poetische Akt beginnt mit einer prunk- 
vollen Ansprache des Promotors Fabricius an die versammelten, 
, hocherhabnen Manner.“ Sie ist in Hexametern geschrieben und 
enthilt viele klassische Reminiszenzen. Er begriisst den Rektor, 
ruft Apollo an und erzahlt die Entstehung des Lorbeers durch 
Daphnes Verwandlung. Apollo und die Musen, von tiirkischer 
Wut aus ihrem Heim am Olympus verjagt, kommen nach 
Germanien, zum “geheiligten Haus der Austriaden.’’ Dies Haus 
schiitzt ihre alten Rechte, es hiitet auch den phébischen Lorbeer. 
,» Wer also hier nach héchstem Lohn begehrt, der trete vor. Gott, 
von dem alles voll ist, wird Dich begeistern. Ferdinand, das 
Haupt der Welt, der Monarch der Quiriten, der Schmuck des 
Imperiums, ruft Dich zu seinen Geschenken, zum Lohn, wiirdig 
der Miihen; er hat Deinem Haupt diese Lorbeern bestimmt, 
umflochten mit Violen und Hyazinthen. Wer kann noch sagen, 
dass die Musen ohne Ehre bleiben, dass die Arbeit der Poeten 
umsonst sei? Und Du, Ecard, der Du hier diese Gaben anstrebst, 
lass Dir das Haupt bekrinzen mit Efeu und Lorbeer, vermischt 
mit Levkoien und purpurnem Amarant! Ich verleihe Dir diese 
Ehren im Namen der Kaiserlichen Majestat und der Erzherzoge 
von Osterreich und auf Befehl des Rektors Magnificus und des 
hehren Senats der Wiener Schule, denen der Caesar diese 
Gewalt verliehen hat. Phébus, beleuchte dieses Fest mit Deinen 
wolkenlosen Strahlen.” In diesem Gedicht stehn u.a. die Verse: 

Sensibus humanis tamen undique retia tende, 
Ne vel avaritiae sordes sint finis agendi 
Neve vel ambitio vel inanis gloria vulgi, . . . 


7 Das humanistische Dichterkolleg war zu dieser Zeit auf zwei Lehrkrifte 
zusammengeschrumpft, den Mathematiker Fabricius und den Dichter Bals- 
mann, erstrer als der bedeutendre fiihrte bei dieser Dichterkrénung den Vorsitz, 
obwohl dies eigentlich gegen die alten Vorrechte verstiess. 
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in denen ein Passus der jetzigen Wiener Proklamationsformel: 
, (Spondebitis) studia . . . provecturos non sordidi lucri causa 
nec ad vanam captandam gloriam“ schon fast wortlich anklingt. 
Darauf fihrt der Promotor fort, in Prosa die eigentliche Krea- 
tionsformel auszusprechen: ,,Nun verlangen es Zeit und Um- 
stinde, dass ich die nétigen feierlichen Zeremonien vollfiihre. 
Daher gebe ich Dir gemiiss der Bestimmung Kaiser Maximilians 
frommen Gedankens den goldnen Ring und erinnre Dich durch 
diese Zeremonie, dass Du eingedenk seist, wie die ganze Enzy- 
klopadie dem guten Poeten eigen sein miisse, zweitens leg ich 
Dir das offne Buch vor, zur Mahnung, dass Du Dich dem 
Studium der Sprachen und der schénen Kiinste sowie der Lesung 
guter Autoren widmen und bie besten davon nachahmen sollst. 
Auch sollst Du in die Geschichts- und Dichtwerke, die vor allem 
gute Sitten bilden kénnen, wie in einen Spiegel blicken. Ich 
ermahne Dich auch, dass Du die Bescheidenheit der Sitten, die 
Dich bisher uns empfohlen hat, bewahrst und jenen schindlichen 
,Poeticus Furor‘ fliehst. Denn es gibt solche, die sich die besten 
Poeten diinken und es nicht sind, ja iiberhaupt keine Dichter 
sind; die befolgen im Ernst jenes Wort des Dichters:* ,Wage 
etwas, wiirdig [der Verbannung auf die Insel] Gyara und des 
Kerkers, wenn Du etwas sein willst’...Sie schainden als 
unbescheidne Spassmacher und betrunkne Schweine die Dicht- 
kunst. Der [echte] poetische Furor ist ein Affekt gleich dem, in 
welchem Jiinglinge sich nach Jungfraun heiss sehnen. Freilich 
ist die Poesie nicht nur eine Frucht miihevoller Studien, sondern 
ein Ergebnis geistiger Beweglichkeit und der Herzenswirme. Die 
Poeten werden geboren, nicht gemacht; darum ergibt sich nur 
selten eine giinstige Disposition aus den Gestirnen und aus 
jenem himmlischen Geist, wenn nicht Mars mit andern da- 
rauf beziiglichen Konstellationen vorteilhaft steht; ebenso ist 
es bei den Mathematikern und subtilren Mechanikern. Das 
kénnte ich sowohl mit Beispielen wie mit vielen Vernunft- 
griinden bekriftigen. Aber ich kehre zuriick zu Dir, Ecard, und 
setze Dir nun schliesslich die Lorbeerkrone auf, die von Kaiser 
Maximilian dazu bestimmt wurde, und ich ermahne Dich damit, 
dass Du Gegenstinde wert der Unsterblichkeit behandelst. 
Endlich biete ich Dir den Kuss des Frieder= durch den ich Dir 


§ Juvenal, Sat. 1, 73 f. 
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befehle, der Eintracht und Pietit® eingedenk zu sein. Wie es 
aber Sache des Verbrecherischen ist, Aufstiinde zu erregen, die 
Ruhe der Menschen zu stéren, so halte es fiir die Sinnesart 
eines alten Weibes und fiir einen schweren Verstoss gegen die 
Gerechtigkeit und die frommen Gesetze, Injurien welcher Art 
von wem immer zu dulden; ich befehle Dir vielmehr, sie recht- 
miissigerweise abzuwehren. Zum Abschluss ernenne ich Dich 
im Namen, an Stelle und mit der Autoritét des siegreichsten 
Kaisers Ferdinand, mit Zustimmung des Béhmenkénigs Maxi- 
milian,*° zum belorbeerten Poeten und verkiinde Dich im 
Namen der ungeteilten Dreifaltigkeit des Vaters, des Sohns und 
des heiligen Geists. Und ich iibertrage Dir alle Gaben und 
Privilegien, die den Poeten zukommen; ich gebe Dir das Recht, 
in ehrbaren und erlaubten Materien Vorlesungen zu halten, 
hier und iiberall im ganzen Rémischen Reich. Damit Du aber 
verstehst, wie ich die Poesie auffasse, will ich Dir und den 
Zuhérern eine kurze Elegie tiber die Insel der Poeten rezitieren.”’ 

Fabricius beschreibt nun in einem elegischen Gedicht, wie 
er von Wien zu Schiff abfaihrt und zu einer Insel kommt. Er 
erfihrt, es sei die heilige Insel der Poeten, wo die aus dem Land 
der Danaer vertriebnen Musen ihren Sitz haben. Er sieht Satyrn 
und Nymphen, den Sylvanus, sieben Schwine; Istricus," der 
Sohn des Danubius und der Nymphe Jole, nennt dem Dichter die 
Namen der unsterblichen Gétter, vor allem die lorbeergekrénte 
Géttin Poesis, die Herrin des Ortes, die allein von allen Gét- 
tinnen zugleich niitzen und erfreuen kann. Um sie ist im Gras 
die Schar der Poeten gelagert, von der Géttin belehrt, erhabne 
Dinge mit guten Worten zu sagen und selber ehrbar zu leben. 
Die andre Géttin Historia ermahnt, die Taten der Helden der 
Nachwelt zu bewahren. Mathematica erklirt die Zeichen des 
Himmels, Geographia die Linder der Erde, Rhetorica die 
Redekunst, Dialectica die Wahrheit und Physica die Ursachen 
der Dinge, die Medizin die Krifte aller Wesen. Die Poesie ist 
von Pygmien, ihren Dienern, umgeben, es sind die Versmasse, 
der Daktylus, Pyrrhichius, Choriambus, Spondeus, Trochius, 


* ,,Pietas‘ ist hier schwer zu tibersetzen, es ist fast »,Loyalitit.“ 

1® Séhne Ferdinands I.: Maximilian II., spiter Kaiser (1564-76), erhielt 
Osterreich, Ungarn, Béhmen; Ferdinand II. Tirol; Karl Steiermark, Karnten, 
Krain, Gérz. 

" Ister, griechisch Istros, antiker Name der untern Donau (Danubius). 
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Jambus und die Strophenformen, das Lied, die Fabel, der 
Mythos. Ein Knabe irrt umher, der Furor Poeticus. Auf weitem, 
rosenbewachsnem Feld thront Ethica im Kreis der Tugenden. 
| Weiter sieht man die komische Nymphe und die Tragédie, und 
auf doppelt gegipfeltem Berg die heiligen Gesinge. 

Nach diesem Beweis seines eignen Kénnens fordert Fabri- 
cius den neugekrénten Dichter auf, ein Gedicht, wiirdig des 
Lorbeers, wiirdig des Ortes, vorzubringen. Und Heinrich Ecard 
beginnt diese “‘Oratiuncula” in elegischen Versen: ,,Das erste 
Lob sei dem ewigen Vater, das zweite den Musen gebracht, da 
nun der oft von mir ersehnte Tag, der Lohn meiner Studien er- 
schienen ist.'' Nach einer Erinnerung an seinen Geburtsort und 
seine Kindheit macht er sich die Sache leicht, indem er eine 
Umdichtung des 117. Psalms” gibt, da er in andern Biichlein 
schon genug von Phébus und den Musen gedichtet habe. Zum 
Schluss bittet er Gott, er mége die siissen Musen, jene keuschen 
Gottheiten, beschiitzen, damit sein Lob auch von gelehrten 
Lippen erténe; er verspricht, Eder und die Wiener Schule zu 
besingen, wenn er in seine Heimat (Niirnberg) zuriickgekehrt sei. 
Ferner stellt er nach ,,alter Sitte‘‘ an den Magister Nathanael 
Balsmann® die Frage, warum dem Merkur der Stab zugeteilt 
sei. Der Gefragte antwortet, immer in Distichen, nachdem er 
den Promovierten und den Promotor sowie den Rektor gezie- 
mend gepriesen hat: ,,Der Stab des Merkur, womit er die 
himmlischen Befehle ausfiihrt, der die Winde besinftigt, die 
Seelen aus dem Orkus befreit oder zum Styx fiihrt, ist die 
Kunst der Beredsamkeit, der gelehrten Rede, womit die Staaten 
regiert, die Menschen gelenkt werden. Hieronymus L a u ¢ e r- 
bach gratuliert darauf dem Ecard, dass er mit derselben 
Lorbeerkrone geschmiickt wurde wie einst Celtes. Vor allem 
aber soll der Rektor Eder ewigen Ruhmes wiirdig sein, weil er 
mit herkulischer Arbeit die Freiheit unsrer Universitat erstritten 
habe. Elias Corvinus aus Joachimstal trigt ein Gedicht 
zum Lobe der hochberiihmten Wiener Universitat in Hexa- 
metern vor: 


i 
3 
7 
3 
j 


2 Laudate Deum omnes gentes, laudate eum omnes populi. 

43 Balsmann aus Torgau, schrieb eine schéne Elegie an Wilhelm von Rosen- 
burg. Siehe Anm. 7. 

Lauterbach aus Lébau, Mathematiker, Dichter; siehe Dichterkrénung 
vom 15. Sept. 1558. 
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O grosses Wien, Du bliihst und wirst gedeihn, so lange die Erde steht so lange 
der Olympus sich dreht. Der Ruhm Deines Namens wird durch gelehrte Dichter 
gesteigert werden. . . . O ehrwiirdiger Name und heiliges Studium des Dichters, 
schreite vorwirts! War doch einst das jetzige Priesteramt dem Poeten anheimge- 
geben. Sie waren Propheten, wie David bei den Hebriiern, wie Orpheus bei den 
Thraziern, wie Homer und Hesiod, das Niitzliche mit dem Siissen vermischend. 
In gleicher Weise bliihe dein Lyzeum, Vienna! Ich sehe es sich erheben unter 
dem glinzenden Vorsteher der Musen, Eder, der Dich mit seinen Tugenden 
schmiickt. 


Nach also beendetem Aktus rezitiert Fabricius eine 
Danksagung in Distichen an den dreieinigen Gott mit der Bitte, 
die Gewalt der Tiirken zu brechen und den Kaiser Ferdinand 
zu verherrlichen. Auch Dionys P ucler aus Iglau triagt eine 
Gliickwunschelegie vor; er gratuliert den _ ,,Austriazischen 
Kiisten,’ den am Ister heimischen Musen; diese sind den 
gestischen (tiirkischen) Tryannen entflohen und haben sich 
hier in Germanien niedergelassen; die Heiligtiimer des Parnass 
haben die Musen aus Phokis hierher getragen. Hier ist Griicia 
und Ausonien; Germanien triumphiert. Das letzte Gedicht des 
Julius Paulus ist ein Echospiel, offenbar in weinseliger 
Stimmung des Poetenmahles vorgetragen. Es ist ein Dialog: 
Philarctus philosophiert tiber den Rausch, die Ruhmsucht, die 
Eitelkeit, und Thalia antwortet ihm als Echo. 

Kurze Zeit darauf, am 15. September 1558, fand eine drei- 
fache Dichterkrénung statt. Eder schreibt dariiber,“ dass die 
drei Kandidaten nach griindlichster Priifung durch das Dichter- 
kolleg in einer glinzenden Versammlung hoher Fiirsten, 
Gesandten und unter grosser Teilnahme der ganzen Akademie 
durch Paul Fabricius, Kaiserlichem Mathematiker und Ange- 
h®rigen der Poetenfakultit, in der Aula der Universitat mit 
solcher Feierlichkeit zu Dichtern gekrént wurden, dass seit 
Menschengedenken wohl nichts Prichtigres gesehen wurde. 
Ausfiihrlichen Bericht dariiber gibt das lateinische Biichlein: 
»,Laurea poetica, Der Dichterlorbeer, auf Grund des Kaiser- 


4% Katalog der Rektoren und beriihmten Manner des Archigymnasiums in 
Wien, worin ausser der zeitlichen Abfolge [=ausser der chronologischen Aufzih- 
lung] auch das Wichtigste von dem enthalten ist, was sich Denkwiirdiges fiir 
die Akademie | Universitat] in der Amtszeit eines jeden zutrug. Vom Jahre 
1237 bis zum Jahre 1559. Mit zwei Vorreden an den Rechtsgelehrten Georg 
Gienger . . . von Georg Eder, Kaiserl. Advokaten, aus Freising, und zur Zeit 
Rektor dieser Universitat. Wien in Osterreich, Raphael Hofhalter, 1559, Seite 89. 
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lichen Privilegs im hochberiihmten Wiener Archigymnasium 
kiirzlich drei sehr gelehrten Mannern, Elias Corvinus, Johannes 


Lauterbach und Vitus Jacobius...verliehen von Paulus 
Fabricius, Mathematiker des Kaisers und der Erzherzoge von 
Osterreich, Doktor der Medizin,..., Wien in _ sterreich, 


gedruckt bei Raphael Hofhalter, 1558.“ 

Promotor Fabricius beginnt den Akt; nach einer 
langen Einleitung, in der er Weltschépfung und Siindenfall 
nach der Bibel, aber ganz im Stil von Ovids 1. Buch der Meta- 
morphosen besingt—auch an Virgil sind viele Anklinge darin— 
ruft er die drei Kandidaten vor, gibt jedem einen besondern 
Lorbeer, ein Buch, einen goldnen Ring und den Kuss. Die 
Dichterkunst bleibe ein heiliges Amt, nicht leichtfertige Reizung 
zur Sittenlosigkeit. Wer nicht treue Sitte iibe und lobe, der sei 
kein Dichter und verdiene statt des Lorbeers den Kerker. Dann 
werden den drei Knieenden die Lorbeerkrainze aufgesetzt: sie 
sollen sich des Schmucks stets durch erhabne Dichtungen 
wiirdig machen. Als Beispiel solcher Poesie gibt Fabricius die 
Geschichte des heiligen Abraham, der seinen Sohn Isaak nach 
Gottes Befehl zu opfern bereit war (in elegischen Distichen). 
Nun rezitiert der neugekrénte Elias Corvinus sein Festge- 
dicht. Er begriisst die beiden Prinzen Maximilian [II.] und Karl. 
Maximilians Dichterliebe vergleicht er mit Alexander des 
Grossen Liebe zu Homer. Das gibt ihm den Ubergang zum 
Tiirkenkrieg. Wenn die Griechen den Raub der Helena durch 
die Zerstérung Trojas richten, so sollte der Raub Tausender 
von Seelen uns Christen zu gleicher Rache entflammen. Maxi- 
milian mége den Tag herauffiihren, da Europa, Asien und 
Libyen nach Besiegung der Tiirken den Germanen gehére, da 
die teutonischen Dichter in Sicherheit den griinen Helikon, die 
Joche des Parnassus besteigen, aus dem Quell der Aganippe 
trinken und alles das beschaun kénnen, was sie aus den Werken 
der Alten kennen. Auch der junge Erzherzog Karl mége nach 
vollbrachten Studien ein neuer Karl der Grosse werden. 

Die Frage des Corvinus nach dem Sinn von Ovids Erzahlung 
von der Verwandlung der Téchter des Pieros, die in einem 
Wettstreit mit den Musen unterlegen waren, in Elstern, beant- 
wortet Johannes Lauterbach, indem er sie auf die Neider 
der echten Poeten und die ihrer harrende Vergeltung bezieht. 
Darin befinden sich die fiir die Auffassung der Zeit iiber den 
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Wert der alten Sage und iiber die Aufgabe des Dichters bezeich- 
nenden Verse: 


Ludicra quae passim fingunt commenta poetae, 
Doctrinae quiddam saepe latentis habent 

Vel iucunda canunt nostrae vel idonea vitae 
Quilibet ut discat moribus esse bonis. 


Der an zweiter Stelle gekrénte junge Poet Johannes Lauter- 
bach hat sich als Thema seiner festlichen Oration die dster- 
reichischen Ciisaren gewihlt. Dabei ist bemerkenswert, dass 
der Dichter mit Betonung einen so aktuellen Stoff anstatt eines 
antiken heranzieht. Nun richtet Lauterbach an Pucler die 
Frage, was die Erzihlung vom goldnen Vlies bedeute. Dieser 
gibt nach verschiednen iltern Deutungen, z.B. der des Suidas 
auf ein alchemistisches Lehrbuch, die eigne: die Geschichte will 
das Streben nach Ruhm und Ehre als die michtigste Triebfeder 
des menschlichen Handelns erweisen; damit findet er die 
Ankniipfung an den Orden vom Goldnen Vlies,” den Philipp 
von Burgund begriindete, als er sua virtute aus der tiirkischen 
Gefangenschaft heimkehrte. Aus der Gleichsetzung von Griechen 
und Barbaren mit Christen und Tiirken ergibt sich endlich eine 
Aufforderung an Kaiser Ferdinand, der ja auch das Vlies tragt, 
als Sieger iiber die Tiirken dem Erdkreis den Frieden zu bringen. 

Der dritte Neugekrénte, J acobdus, erwaihnt in seinem 
Gedicht, dass ihn Taurellus, der Stolz des Elsass’, zum Musen- 
dienst erzogen. Nunmehr gehe aber die Wiener Akademie allen 
andern vor, da ihr allein die Hut des Lorbeers anvertraut sei. 
Nicht Worte seien not, der gegenwirtige Akt bezeuge den 
Ruhm der Schola Austriaca. Sie allein kreiere heilige Poeten. 
Das sei das Verdienst des alten Celtes, des ersten Dichters, den 
Deutschland hervorbrachte, der zuerst hier den Musen sich 
weihte. ,,Darum hast Du, Casar Maximus Amilianus [Kaiser 
Maximilian] befohlen, die géttlichen Singer mit dem Lorbeer 
zu schmiicken, damit den Musen keine Ehre fehle. Ihr, den Ister 
bewohnenden Musen, erfreut Euch darob und bekrinzt Euer 
Haar mit Bliiten; denn Euer Lob steht fiir alle Zeit fest in 
deutschen Stidten, so lange Danubius seine Wogen wilzt.” 
Wien diirfe das tun, was sonst nur das Vorrecht der Cisaren 
sei: die Dichterkrénung. Doktor Eder ist Vater des Vaterlands 


4 Goldnes Vlies, altester und héchster europiischer Orden, 1429 gestiftet, 
Osterreich und Spanien. 
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geworden, da er dies Recht uns wieder gesichert hat. Des Celtes 
Dichterkrone ist vom Tode wieder auferstanden. Du, Ferdi- 
nand, Haupt der Welt, dreifach grosser Cisar, schiitze diese 
Dir anvertraute Schule. Wie ein Kleinod soll Wien sie bewahren 
vor der Barberei der skythischen Hunde. 

Nun ereignet sich etwas Aussergewoéhnliches, von Fabricius 
mit den Worten eingeleitet: ,,Wer kommt? Wer brachte die 
anmutigen Jungfraun hierher? Tiausche ich mich? Nein, sicher 
nicht! Apollo selber kommt. Was will der Chor der Musen? Was 
die kriegerische Pallas? Phoebus, verkiinde uns das, Du der 
Musen Fihrer und Begleiter."’ Und, von Knaben dargestellt, 
erscheinen die neun Musen, Merkur, Apollo und Pallas und 
sagen ihre Gratulationen her. Nach einer Einleitung spricht 
zuerst Mercurius mit dem goldnen Stab. Er ist es, der Bered- 
samkeit verleiht. Er begriisst die drei Poeten, er begriisst das 
gelehrte Wien und weissagt ihm ewigen Ruhm. Allzeit werden 
die Lyren am ténereichen Ister erklingen, solange Eder Rektor 
der Musen sein wird. Dann folgt Apollo, der die Herzen der 
Dichter mit géttlicher Begeisterung erfillt. Er fordert die 
Musen auf, Blumengewinde zu flechten, mit denen er die drei 
Dichter schmiicken will. Zugleich sollen sie freudige Gesinge 
anstimmen als Zeuginnen fiir ihre Pfleger. Kalliope beginnt mit 
einem Triumph, der so gross sein soll, wie der der alten sie- 
greichen Feldherrn. Denn da die drei Dichter Helden und 
Heldentaten besingen, sollen sie so gefeiert werden, als ob sie 
selber fiirs Vaterland gekimpft hiatten; sind sie doch den 
Gittern selber verwandt. Thalia riihmt den Lorbeer, den einst 
Nero durch seine Poesie anstrebte, mit dem Petrarca auf dem 
Kapitol gekrént wurde, den Celtes zu den Deutschen brachte. 
Unsre drei Dichter sollen den Mannern der Tat so zur Seite 
stehen wie Ennius dem Scipio. Bisher elegische Dichtungen, 
jetzt Hendecasyllabi. Melpomene, die tragische, stimmt heute 
freudigre Téne an; denn die Chariten ergétzen sich, Apollo 
freut sich iiber alles, was er in Osterreich sieht, wert ewiger 
Denkmiler. ,,Gliickliches Osterreich, Dein Wien steht nicht 
mehr der Burg des Quirinus nach, es erreicht an Ruhm das hohe 
Athen, es verdient, der Sitz der Himmlischen zu sein. Dies 
macht Eder beriihmt, wie der weise Pythagoras sein Kroton, 
wie Aristoteles sein Stagira’’. Die siisse Euterpe méchte die 
Saiten der Leier bewegen, grosse Kénige mégen ihre Worte 
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héren (sie singt in sapphischen Strophen): ‘Alles vergeht, 
Mauern, Erz, Gold, Gebiude, Edelsteine, Denkmiler, nur das 
Lob der Tugend verbleibt, von den Poeten besungen. Diesen 
gebiihrt der h*chste Dank, wie er dem Homer durch Alexander 
ward, dem Pindar, dem Ennius durch Scipio, dem Virgil durch 
Augustus, dem Claudianus durch Stilico. Darum soll allzeit 
Kaiser Ferdinand gepriesen sein im Gesang der Dichter, die 
er zu schitzen gewusst hat.’ Terpsichore erneuert die Erin- 
nerung an Scipio, der den Triumph iiber Karthago mit seinem 
Freund Ennius geteilt hat und ihn mit Lorbeer krénte zum 
Lohn seiner Dichtung, die er wihrend des Kriegs im Lager 
geschrieben (dieser Teil in einem horazischen Epodenmass). 
,Auch Euch ist heute unsterbliche Zier bereitet worden; so 
singt Eures Ciisars Lob. Darin wird Euer Ruhm fortdauern. Ich 
aber will, um mit Melpomene gemeinsame Freude zu bezeugen, 
wenn der Abend kommt, die Nacht mit Tanzen hinbringen.* 
Jetzt wieder Distichen. Polyhymnia wiinscht den Veriichtern 
des Lorbeerkranzes die langen Eselsohren des Midas. Urania 
freut sich, dass all dieser Ruhm durch Fabricius, ihren Schiiler, 
den Astronomen, iiber Wien kommt. Erato, die Muse des 
Liebesgedichtes, hat einst den Celtes begeistert, der den Tibullus 
iibertrifft; sie mahnt die neuen Dichter, das Andenken des Celtes 
der Nachwelt zu wahren. Klio ihrerseits freut sich, den Lazius 
als immer denkwiirdiges Licht der Geschichte hier zu sehen, der 
im Geiste sieht, was immer auf der Erde geschehen ist. Er iiber- 
trifft als Gelehrter und Staatsmann den Demetrius Phalereus, 
als Arzt den Machaon. Zum Schluss kommt Pallas, die, seit 
Mars ihre kekropische Stadt verwiistete, umherirrte, da ihr der 
Befehl ward, neue Sitze zu suchen. Endlich, nach vielen 
Irrfahrten, hat ihr Germanien den erwiinschten Hafen ge- 
wahrt, dafiir zum Dank ziert sie das neue Land mit Kiinsten. 
Mit den begleitenden Musen hat sie ihren Sitz in Osterreich 
gefunden und ein geliebtes Dach im stark ummauerten Wien. 
Hier findet sie Trost und vergisst den alten Verlust. Dafiir betet 
sie Heil herab auf die Statte. 

Nun spricht Doktor Paul Fabricius in asklepiadeischen 
Strophen die Danksagung an die géttliche Dreieinigkeit; sie 
mége den Kaiser mit seinem Sohn Maximilian bewahren und den 
tiirkischen Feind vernichten; die Schar der Literaturbeflissenen 
mége sie beschiitzen. ,,Zu Euch kehrt die Rede zuriick und 
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dankt Euch, hochansehnliche Manner; ich will Euch nicht 
linger aufhalten, da Ihr nun zur Kirche miisst. Auch dem 
Rektor sage ich schuldigen Dank im Namen des Kollegiums, 
Dir bester Eder, dem Vater der Universitat. Diximus.“ 

Die Wiener Dichterakademie hat sich bald wieder nun zu 
einer grossen Trauerfeier fiir den am 21. September 1558 
verstorbnen Kaiser Karl V. zusammengefunden. Der Vorgang 
ist zusammengefasst unter dem lateinischen Titel: ,,Luctus.“ 
,, lrauerfeier des Wiener Archigymnasiums anlasslich des Tods 
des seligen Karl V., rémischen Kaisers, Vaters des Vaterlands, 
herausgegeben zu Ehren des erlauchten ésterreichischen Fiir- 
stenhauses, der ersten Griinder dieses Archigymnasiums, von 
Georg Eder, J. U. D., Kaiserlichem Rat und zur Zeit Rektor. 
Wien 1559." Eders grosse Trauerrede ist an die ,,Patres Con- 
scripti’ gerichtet. Er entschuldigt sich; nur ein Demosthenes 
oder Cicero kénne einen so grossen Gegenstand wiirdig be- 
handeln. Wenn man den Ursprung und den Fortgang des Hauses 
Osterreich verfolgt, von Herkules und Priamus bis zur Gegen- 
wart, so kann kaum ein Glied desselben dem Kaiser Karl 
verglichen werden. Er iibertraf den Numa an Religiositat, den 
Aneas an Pietit, den Regulus an Treue, den Rhadamantys an 
Urteil, den Solon an Weisheit, den Lykurg an Rat, den Augustus 
an Billigkeit und Gerechtigkeit, den Cato an Gravitit, den 
Hannibal an Kriegskunst, den Alexander an Grossherzigkeit, 
den Cleantus an Arbeitskraft, den Apollonius an Massigung, 
den Trajan an Giite und alle an jedem Adel der Tugenden. Am 
héchsten ziert ihn die Milde; er hat nur gezwungen christliche 
Gegner bekriegt. Doktor Paul Fabricius, der Mathematiker, 
riihmt in einem langern Gedicht, dass selbst das goldne Zeit- 
alter nicht bessre Fiirsten kannte als jetzt Osterreich. Vitus 
Jacobéius, der gekrénte Poet, lisst den Kaiser Karl Abschieds- 
worte an seinen Bruder Ferdinand richten. Die Viktoria lasst 
er klagen, der Kaiser habe alle seine Siege in den Himmel mit- 
genommen und sie fliigellos zuriickgelassen. Karl sei an Ver- 
diensten grésser als der Erdkreis. Es folgt ein Chronogramm auf 
das Todesjahr: 


SCeptra aqVILasqVe DeDIt fratrI qVo CaroLVs anno, 
EX LVCtV petIIt [VbILa faVsta patrIs. 


Die Majuskeln geben als rémische Ziffern addiert 1558. 
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Eine Kuriositit der Wiener Dichterakademie ist das ,,Car- 
men gegen die Poesie, geschrieben und vorgetragen zur Ubung 
bei den akademischen Disputationen des hochberiihmten Wiener 
Archigymnasiums von Vitus Jacobiius, gekréntem Dichter. 
Wien 1559." Das Gedicht wendet sich gegen die geschminkte 
Poesie der alten Heiden, die man in die fernsten Fernen verjagen 
und von den Mauern einer ehrbaren Stadt fernhalten sollte. 
Das ist schon die Ansicht des weisesten Griechen, des Platon, 
ausgesprochen in seinem “‘Staat.” Die Poesie hat zuerst Nichtig- 
keiten und Triume geschaffen, wihrend der Schépfer die Wirk- 
lichkeit schuf. Die poetischen Fiktionen stammen aus dem 
Erebus, der Fiirst der Hélle hat sie den ersten Menschen zum 
Siindenfall ausgesit. Die andern Furien folgten der Schwester; 
so kamen Schuld und Verbrechen iiber die Welt, die Kinder der 
Mutter Poesie. Sie hat sich bewundern und wie eine Gottheit 
in kostbarn Theatern verehren lassen. Statt des einen Gotts 
hat sie sich Gétzen geschaffen; die eignen Musen und den 
Apollo, die in Wirklichkeit gar nichts sind. Ihre Liigen verdienen 
den ewigen Kerker. Daraus sind Wahrsagerein und Zauberein 
entstanden. Am irgsten ist es, dass die Poeten mit heiligen 
Dingen spielen, dass sie dem Jupiter Liebschaften andichten, 
dass sie von einer Unterwelt mit Purgatorien fabeln. Das wird 
mit vielen Beispielen aus der alten Dichtung bewiesen. Die 
Dichter haben so den reinen Glauben verunreinigt, den Jiing- 
lingen zuchtlose Lehren in der Liebesleidenschaft gegeben, den 
Wein und die Trunkenheit besungen, den Eigendiinkel und die 
Ehrsucht genahrt. Nur eine Muse Gottes gibt es von Anfang 
an, die Gott und Christus verherrlicht. Darauf antwortet ein 
andrer Poeta laureatus: ,,Elegia von der Wiirde und Vorziiglich- 
keit der Poesie, dffentlich gesprochen bei den akademischen Dis- 
putationen, die meiniglich Leontinische genannt werden. Wien, 
1559." Das Gedicht,—der Dichter ist Elias Corvinus—beginnt 
mit héchstem Schwung und stellt sich ganz auf den Standpunkt 
der griechischen Mythologie. ,, Die Musenkunst bringt die ganze 
Welt und Weltordnung hervor nach Mass und Harmonie. Alles 
ist voll von Gott und voll von himmlicher Begeistrung. Die 
Poeten singen von Verbrechen, um zur Tugend zu ermahnen. 
So kénnen die Sybillen schon prophezeiend von Christus singen. 
Sie erfinden Bilder, um die Wahrheit zu lehren und sie anschau- 
lich zu machen. Alle grossen Kénige und Helden haben den 
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Dichter geschitzt. Der echte Dichter verachtet im Bewustsein 
seines Amtes alle Reichtiimer.“ Das ganze ist eine begeisterte 
Zusammenfassung alles dessen, was der antike Mythos und die 
antike Geschichte zum Preise der Poesie bietet, ein grossartiges 
humanistisches Bekenntnis. 

Die feierliche Krénung dreier neuer Dichter 1560 gab 
Gelegenheit zur Herausgabe einer Festschrift ,,Corona Poetica.“ 
»»Dichterkrone von dem beriihmten und gelehrten Herrn Petrus 
a Rotis aus Courtray [Flandern], trefflichem Doktor beider 
Rechte, unter dem Rektorat der Magnifizenz Herrn Melchior 
Hoffmairs, Doktors beider Rechte, und éffentlichem Professors, 
drei Dichtern im Wiener Archigymnasium verliehen. Gedruckt 
in Wien, 1560.“ 

Petrus a Rotis erzihlt in einem hexametrischen Gedicht, 
wie nach dem Wiedererwachen der Studien nach langer Barbarei 
Celtes der Poesie ihre wiirdigen Ehren durch die Einrichtung 
der Dichterkrénungen verschaffte. Die Kunde davon kam zu 
den Géttern Apollo und Bacchus, die einander das Recht der 
Krénung bestritten. Vor der Gétterversammlung klagte also 
Bacchus, ihm komme es vielmehr zu, die Poeten mit Weinlaub 
zu bekrinzen, denn nur ,,der Wein erzeugt die Poeten. Das 
bezeugen Horaz und Ennius. Kein Dichter hat etwas von den 
kalten, wassertrinkenden Musen. Im Wein liegt Wahrheit, der 
Trunkne kann nicht liigen. Ihm entgegnet Apollo, indem er sich 
darauf beruft, dass die Musen alles schenken, Klio die Geschichte, 
Kalliope das Schéne und Ekrbare, Melpomene die Tragédie, 
Thalia die Komédie, Euterpe den hohen Schwung der Ode, Terp- 
sichore das Lied, Polyhymnia die Rhetorik, Urania das Himm- 
lische, Erato das Irdische. Die Musen geben den Stoff des 
Gesangs, die Worte sind nur die Zeichen der Dinge; fehlen 
diese, so fehlen auch die Worte. Die Dichter bekennen: In uns 
ist der Gott, von dessen Feuer wir alle gliihn. ,,Alles ist durch 
mich, auch der Wein, den meine Sonne auskocht; ich habe ihn 
geschaffen, Du hast ihn nur gefunden. Ubrigens kénnte Dich 
schon Ceres als die Mutter des Biers bekampfen und verlangen, 
dass man die Poeten mit Gerste und Hopfen bekrinze. Auch der 
Met, der vom Honig der Bliiten stammt, raubt Dir die Allein- 
herrschaft iiber die Trunknen. Dein Weinlaub verwelkt mit der 
Traube, mein Lorbeer bleibt immer griin. Darum rufen alle 
hohen Dichter nur mich und die Musen an.‘ Der als Schieds- 
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richter angerufne Jupiter lehnt den Urteilsspruch ab, gibt 
vielmehr dem Merkur den Auftrag, die Streitenden nach Wien 
zu geleiten; dort soll der géttergleiche Maximus Amilius (Maxi- 
milian I.) den Streit entscheiden. Der ésterreichische Fiirst 
erschrickt zuerst iiber diesen Auftrag, dann aber fasst er sich 
und spricht dem Apollo den Vorrang zu, will aber doch auch 
den Bacchus nicht beleidigen und erziirnen, auch ihn sollen die 
Dichter ehren und sich ihm zu Ehren mit immergriinem Efey 
bekrinzen, wenn es an Lorbeer fehlt. Welche Dichter dessen 
wiirdig sind, solle sein Konrad Celtes und seine Nachfolger in 
Zukunft bestimmen. Merkur erklirt: ,,Grosser Vater der Erde, 
Jupiter des germanischen Erdkreises, Ruhm des pannonischen 
Volks, Dein Urteilsspruch gefallt dem Phébus; Bacchus aber 
ermahnt Dich, Deinen Enkeln zu empfehlen, dass sie auch ihn 
ehren sollen.“‘ Nach dieser schalkhaften Ansprache nimmt der 
Promotor den Eid der Poeten entgegen. Er ruft die drei Kandi- 
daten zu sich, verleiht ihnen das Recht des Katheders, das 
Recht, Vorlesungen zu halten aus bestehenden guten Biichern 
(Symbol der offnen Biicher) und ohne Biicher vorzutragen 
(Symbol der geschlossnen Biicher). Dann werden ihnen Ringe 
angesteckt, um sie an die Lauterkeit zu mahnen (Gold), an die 
Besonnenheit (rund) und an die Unschuld (Jaspis). Der ihnen 
erteilte Kuss soll sie erinnern an die Eintracht mit Freunden, 
an den Hass gegen die Schlechtigkeit. Dann werden all drei 
gekrént und gesegnet im Namen der Dreieinigkeit. 

Nun trigt der Promotor, als Fortsetzung des friihern, ein 
eignes, langes Gedicht in Distichen vor: ,,Klage des Bacchus.” 
Dieser beklagt sich nimlich bei Jupiter und den Géttern, in 
deren Versammlung auch die ,,teutonischen Gétter, ‘ die Habs- 
burger, vor allem Maximilian I. und Karl V. sitzen, dariiber, 
dass Ferdinand I. das Bescheidtrinken, den Trinkzwang, ver- 
boten habe (1559). Dies Eingreifen in die Rechte des Weingotts 
habe sich alsbald durch den Misswuchs des Weins 1559 gestraft. 
Bacchus bittet den Jupiter, ihm zu seinem alten Recht zu ver- 
helfen. Aber Maximilian I. erhalt von Jupiter das Wort, um 
seinen Enkel Ferdinand zu verteidigen. Er fiihrt ebenso hu- 
moristisch wie friiher Bacchus aus, dass Ferdinand damit nicht 
die Freiheit des Weingotts angetastet, sie vielmehr von allem 
Zwang befreit habe, denn jeder Trinker darf nun trinken, wie 
viel er will; aber es sei schandlich, einen zwingen zu wollen, dass 
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er so Viel trinke, als man ihm zutrinke. Das ist Mord, denn diese 
Unsitte hat schon viel mehr hingerafft als das Schwert. Darauf- 
hin trifft Jupiter die Entscheidung, Ferdinand habe keineswegs 
die géttlichen Rechte des Bacchus verletzt, vielmehr anstatt des 
willkiirlichen und ungerechten Missbrauchs das Naturrecht des 
Trinkens wieder hergestellt und sich so um den Weingott sehr 
verdient gemacht. Damit gibt sich denn auch Bacchus vdllig 
zufrieden. 

Petrus Paganus aus Wanfried in Hessen beginnt mit einem 
Lob des Hauses Osterreich und Wiens. Er schildert wieder eine 
Gétterversammlung und lasst den Jupiter den Merkur zur Erde 
schicken, um da wieder das Reich und den Ruhm seiner liebsten 
Tochter Pallas Athene herzustellen. Auf Jupiters Befehl fliegt 
Merkur auf den Kahlenberg (Caecius) bei Wien zu den Ruinen 
der alten Burg, sieht das Land und die Vorstidte von Wien 
durch die Tiirken verwiistet'? und die ,,Tempel der Gjtter* 
zerstért. Wohl hat sein irdischer Namensvetter Hermes 
(Schalautzer) neue Befestigungen und Wasserleitungen ge- 
baut wie ein neuer Gigant; ein neues Arsenal fiir die Schiffe 
ist erbaut, schon erhebt sich auch wieder neu die Burg der 
rémischen Monarchen mit Zinnen und Tiirmen; die Adlerbilder 
bezeugen, dass hier alles voll des Jupiter ist. Dort erblickt man 
auch den Ciasar Ferdinand und seine Séhne, den Béhmenkénig 
Maximilian [II.], den Erzherzog Ferdinand und Erzherzog Karl,® 
die acht Téchter, den Enkel Rudolf [II.], den lernbegierigen 
Bayernfiirsten Albert, den wunderbaren Turm des heiligen 
Stephan, den Senat der Viennesischen Republik, deren Konsul 
(Biirgermeister) und Richter. Merkur beobachtet die Mannig- 
faltigkeit der Sprachen. Ulysses hatte hier auf einmal das 
gesehen, wozu er einst 20 Jahre gebraucht. Merkur sieht auch 
mit Trauer die stark mitgenommne Burg der Pallas, die Uni- 
versitit. In seiner Trauer hért er aber die Zitherklinge der 
Musen und des Apollo, und er sieht, wie Ferdinand durch Georg 
Eders Bemiihen den Poeten ein neues Heiligtum geschaffen, 
sieht den gekrénten Fabricius und die drei neuen Poeten, den 
Promotor Petrus a Rotis, hért die schénen Gedichte, bewundert 
die neuen Gemialde der Aula mit den Bildern Friedrichs IIL., 
Maximilian I., Karl V., Ferdinands I., Maximilians II. und der 


7 1529 erste Belagrung Wiens durch die Tiirken. 
48 Siehe Anm. 10. 
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beiden Briider, der Erzherziége Ferdinand und Karl. Da 
erscheinen ihm Pallas und Apollo nicht mehr verbannt, die 
Musen zuriickgekehrt, durch so viele Patrone beschiitzt. Wien 
verdient von allen Staidten das héchste Lob durch Ruhm der 
Musen wie des Mars, reich an Schitzen, an Zier, an Kraft und 
Waffen. 


Armis ergo potens, nulli pietate secunda, 
Musarum nutrix, morumque patrona bonorum, 
Justitiae vindex, thesauris dives et auro 
Aeternas laudes ex omni parte meretur. 


Mit dieser Kunde kehrt Merkur zu den Géttern zuriick. Jupiter 
beschliesst der Stadt zur Vollendung ihres Ruhmes und ihrer 
Arbeit immerwihrenden Frieden zu schenken und sie mit dem 
Zweig der Olive zu krinzen: sie wird keiner Gewalt untertan 
sein, so lange Pallas mit ihrer heiligen Aegide die Mauern be- 
schiitzen wird; der Ruhm Wiens soll nicht sterben, bis sich diese 
Welt ins alte Chaos auflést. Caspar Cro pacius aus Pilsen in 
Béhmen dichtet, dass er auf einem Spaziergang in einem Wald 
durch einen Sturm in den Himmel gerissen wurde; dort sieht 
er im Gétterrat zunichst dem Jupiter die vergéttlichten Kaiser 
Maximilian I. und Karl V. sitzen, und auch dem Kaiser 
Ferdinand ist schon ein Sitz bereitet. Jupiter erinnert die Gétter 
daran, wie er zum Schutz seiner Schépfung Gesetze erlassen, 
Helfer gegen die Giganten erwahlt, die Monarchen eingesetzt 
und ihnen seine siegreichen Adler gegeben habe. Vor allem habe 
er das Haus Osterreich erhoben; ,,aus dieser Familie hast Du, 
o Maximilian, Dir durch Deine Tugenden die héchsten Ehren 
erworben, sowohl im Krieg wie im Frieden; Du hast den Musen- 
sdhnen den wiirdigen Preis des Lorbeers eingesetzt. Auch Dein 
Name, Karl, ist durch Sieg und Frémmigkeit allem Volk fiir 
immer vertraut, vor allem auch durch Deine Milde. Und Dein 
Bruder Ferdinand, der die Tiirken geschlagen hat, wird bald 
den Tag sehen, der ihn als Sieger in das befreite Solyma [Jerusa- 
lem] fiihren wird.’’ Nun spricht auch Phébus zum Lob Ferdi- 
nands, der seinen Lorbeer so hoch zu Ehren gebracht. Der 
Dichter wendet sich nun geradezu an Ferdinand. Die Mutter 
Austria werde immer biedre Minner hervorbringen, die seine 
Triumphe beschreiben werden. Um Osterreichs mannigfaltige 
Ehren zu besingen, brauche es unziahliger Poeten, und denen 
mégen die Himmlischen Kraft geben. Nun fragt er Hieronymus 
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Lauterbach nach dem Sinn der Pegasusgeschichte; dieser deutet 
die Bandigung des Pferdes durch Pallas als den Sieg der 
Vernunft iiber die Affekte, wihrend der Sturz des Bellero- 
phontes, der ihn nicht bandigen konnte, die Strafe fiir un- 
geziigelten leidenschaftlichen Stolz darstellt und fiir den 
Wahnsinn des Menschen, sich Gott gleichzuhalten. 

Als dritter der Gekrénten trigt Jonas H er mann aus Gorlitz 
ein Gedicht in Distichen vor, das Davids Kampf mit Goliath 
besingt. Seine Frage nach dem Sinn der Erzihlung, dass der 
Gesang des Orpheus selbst Biume und Tiere zur Gefolgschaft 
zwang, legt Veit Jacobaus doppelt aus: erst allgemein als Macht 
des Wortes zur Bandigung wilder Seelen (beziehungsvoll geht 
diesen Ausfiihrungen das Lob der drei neugekrénten Dichter 
voraus, wodurch diese Antwort gleichzeitig zu den folgenden 
Gratulationen iiberleitet) und als Hoffnung auf einen neuen 
Orpheus (jetzt politisch gewendet), der das neue Thrakien (wo 
die Tiirken sitzen) der abendlindischen Gesittung gewinne. 

Gesamtcharakter dieser Literatur: Die Sprache ist antiken 
Vorbildern angeglichen, die Prosa Cicero, die Dichtung vor 
allem Virgil, Ovid, Juvenal; ganze Verse und Versteile werden 
mit geringer Variation verwendet. In der Behandlung ist be- 
zeichnend das unmittelbare Nebeneinanderstehen der rein als 
rhetorisch-allegorischer Aufputz empfundnen alten Gétterwelt 
und des christlichen Bekenntnisses. Stofflich herrschen Behand- 
lungen biblischer Themen im Stil des antiken Epos der Sagen- 
elegie (vergl. Ovids Fasti!), Verherrlichungen der Dynastie’® und 
der Universitit (vor allem als Elegie) und Reden und Schriften 
gegen die Tiirken”® vor; in letztern wird gern der Gegensatz von 
Griechen und Barbaren zur Andeutung der Gegnerschaft 
zwischen dem christlichen Abendland und den Tiirken ver- 
wendet. Betont wird stets Wien als kultureller Mittelpunkt 
Germaniens, ja des ganzen Abendlandes. Wie spiater die ,, Musik- 
stadt,‘ so war Wien damals die ,, Dichterstadt,* in der die Poeten 
aus allen deutschen Lindern zusammenstrémten. 

JoserH A. VON BRADISH 


College of the City of New York 


1* Karl V. iibertrug den deutschen Besitz der Habsburger an seinen Bruder 
Ferdinand I., so dass Ferdinand Stammvater der deutschen Linie der Habs- 
burger wurde. 

* Tiirkenkriege und Tiirkeneinfille waren an der Tagesordnung. Unter 
Ferdinand I. musste die gréssre Halfte Ungarns den Tiirken abgetreten werden. 





A NEW SPENSERIAN RHYME SCHEME? 


When Professor H. S. V. Jones! classifies the verse of Colin 
Clouts Come Home Againe as “elegiac quatrains (iambic pentam- 
eter, abab)”’ and then calls attention to “‘the irregularities of 
rhyme at the beginning and end of the poem,” he states the 
commonly accepted view; there is reason to believe, however, 
that Spenser had in mind a somewhat different rhyme scheme, 
one which he probably originated and which he followed 
throughout the poem. 

To be more specific, the rhymes of the first twenty lines may 
be represented thus: ababcbcdedefgfghihij. When these lines are 
divided into groups of four, the verse form appears to be based 
upon the alternately rhymed quatrain abab cdcd, with one im- 
portant variation from the parent form. Instead of immediately 
introducing two new rhymes in each quatrain, the poet carries 
over the rhyme sound of the fourth line of the preceding one to 
the second line of the new. Thus instead of abab cdcd efef, we 
have abab cbcd edef. 

It tells somewhat against this suggestion that, if the older 
opinion is accepted and the consequent irregularities are ad- 
mitted in several parts of the poem, particularly at the beginning 
and end, the quatrains thus obtained are chiefly closed; much 
of the time the units of thought conform rather closely to the 
groups of lines established by the rhyme. Yet in view of 
Spenser’s habits of composition it seems worth while to sug- 
gest another possibility. He was given to experimentation with 
metrical forms, and those he chose he was likely to follow with- 
out noteworthy irregularities. Here he may have been making 
a point of writing run-on instead of closed quatrains, con- 
sciously playing the rhetorical and metrical patterns against 
one another in an attempt to secure greater fluency in a verse 
form that tended to break into four-line units. It is also perti- 
nent that in certain passages, lines 22 ff. and 82 ff., for example, 
the sense conforms to the cbcd pattern. 

It may also be objected that this suggested rhyme scheme 
breaks down at line 694. It is something that the poet appears 
to have followed this pattern through about two-thirds of the 
poem; but even disregarding this evidence of his intention, the 


14 Spenser Handbook (New York, 1930), p. 403. 
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objection is not serious, for it may be made to any rhyme scheme 
suggested. At line 694 there is a break, no matter what pattern 
is adopted. Furthermore, there is some reason to believe that 
this irregularity was not found in the poem as Spenser finished 
it. The sense of the passage is not entirely satisfactory, and to 
improve it Professor W. L. Renwick? has conjectured that 
“there is apparently a line missing between” lines 694 and 695 
and has suggested something like “His neighbour to supplant 
by meanes unfit” to fill the gap. Not only does this emendation 
improve the sense, but it enables one to carry on the rhyme 
pattern of the first two-thirds of the poem to the final quatrain; 
there in order to avoid leaving the last line unrhymed, Spenser 
wrote a cded quatrain instead of one of the cbcd type he seems to 
have followed to that point. 

Thus we are left with a choice among four possibilities: 
Spenser wrote Colin Clouts Come Home Againe in the traditional 
alternately rhymed quatrain or in the variation here suggested 
and he either did or did not write a line, now lost, after line 694. 
If Professor Renwick’s emendation is not accepted and we at- 
tempt to follow the traditional pattern, then we must admit 
that, with a definite pattern in mind, Spenser started his poem 
irregularly and allowed himself to skip a rhyme after line 694. 
In addition, the last line of the poem is isolated. Although it 
links back to line 953 for rhyme, it is a part of no quatrain. 
It is not much more satisfactory to accept the older rhyme 
scheme and Professor Renwick’s suggestion; the irregularity is 
removed from the middle of the poem, but those at the begin- 
ning and end remain. Conversely, accepting the linked quatrains 
and leaving the text unamended removes the irregularities from 
the beginning and end but leaves that in the middle. On the 
other hand, acceptance of the rhyme scheme here suggested 
makes the opening of the poem perfectly regular, and insertion 
of a line after 694 removes all irregularity at that point and, in 
addition, makes line 955 an integral part of the final group. Of 
the four possibilities, then, only the one last considered allows 
us to believe that Spenser worked in this poem as he usually 
did—carefully and with artistic attention to metrical detail. 

These are the reasons for believing that in Colin Clouts Come 


? In his edition of Daphnaida (London, 1929), p. 189. 
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Home A gaine Spenser employed a rhyme scheme which does not 
appear elsewhere in his verse and rarely, if at all, in English 
poetry. By accepting this suggestion, we obtain not only a meas- 
ure of support for Professor Renwick’s emendation but also a 
new demonstration of Spenser’s interest in metrical experimen- 
tation and some additional knowledge of the methods he em- 
ployed. 
ROLAND B. Bortinc 


State College of Washington 





FRAUENTASCHENBUCH FUR DAS JAHR 1816 


A veritable flood of annuals, calendars, and almanacs ap- 
peared in Germany in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Few of these lasted through many issues, and fewer of them ever 
had second editions. The important Frauentaschenbuch' of 1816, 
which contained highly romantic stories and poems with femi- 
nine appeal by such men as Fouqué, E. T. A. Hoffmann, Joseph 
von Eichendorff, Friedrich Kind, Gustav Schwab, and Freimund 
Reimar (Fr. Riickert), did have a second edition which has not 
been noticed by bibliographers. The fullest bibliography of an- 
nuals,? the most important bibliography for German literature,’ 
the very thorough E. T. A. Hoffmann Bibliography,‘ the best 
German trade annuals*—all of these list but one 1816 edition 
of 398 pages. References to a second edition are made neither 
in Fouqué’s letters nor in discussions or dissertations about 
Fouqué and the Frauentaschenbuch. This edition of 398 pages 
is the first one and obviously the usual one. 

There is a second and rarer edition in the University of 
Chicago Library. This edition in 346 pages is a complete reset 
of the first. This fact is clearly seen in textual corrections made 
in the second edition and in the varying number of words in the 
same lines. There are essential differences between the two edi- 
tions which help us to ascertain definitely which one was the 
first. These distinctions are found in the dedication, the intro- 
duction and the engravings, the table of contents, and the text. 

The first or longer edition contains a dedication to Luise 
Marie Auguste Elisabethe Alexiewna, wife of Alexander, em- 
peror of Russia. Empress Elisabethe was a countrywoman of 
Fouqué’s, and he follows the dedication with a sonnet in her 
praise. These are both omitted in the second edition. 

Both editions contain exactly the same nine copper engrav- 

1 The Frauentaschenbuch appeared first in 1815 under the editorship of the 
influential and much read Baron von de la Motte Fouqué. 

? Hans Kohring, Bibliographie der Almanache, Kalender und Taschenbiicher 
Hamburg, 1929), p. 47. 

* Edmund Goetze, Goedeke’s Grundriss sur Geschichte der deutschen Dich- 
tung (Dresden, 1905), virt, 86. 

* Gerhard Salomon, E. T. A. Hoffmann Bibliographie (Weimar, 1924), p. 16, 
no. 70. 

5 Wilhelm Heinsius, Algemeines Biacher-Lexikon, Leipzig, 1700-1892; C. 
x. Kayser, Vollstindiges Bilcher-Lexikon, 1750-1910. 
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ings, and a problem with regard to the editions concerns the 
page references on these engravings. Except in the case of the 
frontispiece and the title page, each of the engravings bears the 
title of a story, the author of the story, and a page number. 
Three of the engravings illustrate stories which are in the 1816 
Frauentaschenbuch. The page references on these engravings are 
in all three instances in the first edition to some page within 
the story. This is true of two in the second edition. It does not 
seem probable that the three engravings which illustrate stories 
in the book appeared in other books, for the stories they illus- 
trate appear for the first time in the Frauentaschenbuch. Four 
of the engravings illustrate previously published stories written 
by Fouqué. No doubt the page references on these are correct 
for the earlier publications, and the engravings were reprinted in 
the Frauentaschenbuch without change. 

The arrangement of the selections in the two editions is the 
same. The table of contents of the first contains several errors 
in pagination. Errors in grammar, punctuation, and printing 
made in the first edition are corrected in the second; the second 
edition, however, in turn makes new errors. A complete line 
found in the first edition, page 40, line 13—‘“Ich will’s nicht 
mehr thun,”—is completely lacking in the second edition. 

The question arises why there was a second edition of the 
Frauentaschenbuch fiir das Jahr 1816. Goedeke says of the se- 
ries: ‘Das Frauentaschenbuch war mit der Urania das beste und 
reichhaltigste Taschenbuch seiner Zeit.’’ The first issues of the 
Frauentaschenbuch were superior to later ones, and the 1816 edi- 
tion especially had better contributors on the whole than are 
found in other issues and was very popular. Already in the edi- 
tion of 1819 she editor offers the previous issues for sale at a 
reduced price. Another reduction occurs in 1820, and advertise- 
ments of others are found in issues of 1823, 1825, 1827, and 1828. 
If these offers effected large sales, it might have been necessary 
to print another edition of 1816 to supply this volume to the set. 
The fact that the number of pages is reduced by fifty-two further 
leads us to think that because of the reduced prices of the set of 


6 A few typical errors are: Edition 1, p. 14, ]. 5: mich schwindelt’s, 11, p. 15, 
1. 3: mir schwindelt’s; 1, p. 18, 1. 5: S’ist, 1, p. 16, lL. 14: ’s ist; 1, p. 88, 1. 25: 
Gottesnahmen, 11, p. 80, 1. 8: Gottes Namen; I, p. 96, l. 7: kek, m, p. 86, 1. 14: 
keck; 1, p. 102, 1. 18: gefaltet, m, p. 92, 1. 2: gefalten. 
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books, the publisher had to cut down the number of pages. 

The actual dating of the second edition is difficult. By 1820, 
Fouqué had become aware of the disorderliness of the Frauen- 
taschenbuch and attempted to correct it. Therefore we may be 
assured that the second edition must have come after this date. 
The copper-engravings in the second edition are placed better 
and stand nearer to their explanations in the introduction than 
in the first. Perhaps the second edition was not printed until 
after the death of the Empress Luise Marie Auguste Elisabethe 
Alexiewna in 1826, thereby causing one of the editors succeeding 
Fouqué to omit the dedication. If we assume that the second 
edition appeared later than 1816, perhaps the dedication was 
omitted because the custom of dedicating the editions of the 
Frauentaschenbuch to famous women was discontinued after 
1818. 

One point of evidence might place the second edition after 
1826, the year in which Eichendorff’s Aus dem Leben eines 
Taugenichts appeared. Eichendorff in the eighth chapter of the 
Taugenichts refers to a page in the Frauentaschenbuch fiir das 
Jahr 1816." lf the first edition of the Frauentaschenbuch is used, 
the reference would be correct. If anyone checked this reference 
in the second edition, it would be to the blank page of the cover. 

Because of the omission of the dedication, the reference in 
the Taugenichts, and the changes in spelling and grammar which 
were made in resetting the first edition, we may assume that 
the second edition was printed after 1826. It seems quite possible 
that there were even more than two editions of the 1816 issue 
and that issues of other years were reprinted. Especially inter- 
esting ought to be editions referred to in the advertisements as 
“Maroquin-Exemplar mit den ersten Kupferdriicken” and 
which Heinsius calls the “bessere Ausgabe.” Carl Gross in 
a dissertation on Fouqué’s Frauentaschenbuch® says in part: 
“.. da keine einzige unserer deutschen Bibliotheken ein voll- 


7 Eichendor ffs Gesammelte Werke, Miinchen and Leipzig, 1913, rv, 305-306, 
,, Barbar!“ rief ihm einer von dem runden Tische zu, ,,du rennst da mitten in das 
sinnreiche Tableau von der schénen Beschreibung hinein, welche der selige 
Hoffmann, Seite 347 des ,Frauentaschenbuches fiir 1816, von dem schénsten 
Hummelschen Bilde gibt, das im Herbst 1814 auf der Berliner Kunstausstellung 
zu sehen war! 

§ Carl Gross, Frauentaschenbuch, Minster i. W. Dissertation (1926), p. Iv. 
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stindiges Exemplar des Frauentaschenbuchs besitzt.” Until the 
Frauentaschenbuch has been fully collated, it must suffice to 
know that at least the Frauentaschenbuch fiir das Jahr 1816 had 
two editions. 

That Fouqué’s rather important Frawentaschenbuch had a 
second edition is not merely interesting as a bibliographical fact. 
It shows that the reading public was still interested in this sort 
of literature, that material of a highly romantic nature was still 
being reprinted and sold in the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century. It discredits somewhat the oft quoted phrase that Ro- 
manticism began to lose its force about 1820. 

HENRI STEGEMEIER 
University of Chicago 





THE CULTURAL HISTORY OF A 
DEMOCRATIC PROVERB 


Whan Adam dalf, and Eve span, 
Who was thanne a gentelman? 


Thus runs the text of a medieval proverb which reflects color- 
fully the life of its age.’ Its boldness of expression and its de- 
mocracy of sentiment may seem remarkable until one realizes 
how greatly the laboring classes suffered and how cruelly they 
were oppressed at the time when this proverb first appears. 
The oldest record of our saying is found in the year 1381, the 
high point of the English peasant revolt. To be sure, one finds 
the same democratic spirit as early as the twelfth century in the 
Roman de Rou, a verse-history of the Dukes of Normandy by the 
Norman Wace. Peasants in revolt uttered the following com- 
plaint: 


i 
Nus sumes humes cum il sunt, 


Tels membres auum cum il unt, 
Et autresi granz cors auum 
Et autretan(t) suffrir poum.* 


The same sentiment is expressed somewhat more in the manner 
of our proverb in Freidank’s Bescheidenheit (ca. 1229), a Middle 
High German collection of religious and worldly sayings, many 
of which are of popular origin. 


Swie die liute geschaffen sint, 
wir stn doch alle Adames kint,’ 


says Freidank, expressing the opinion that all men are equal, 
regardless of their position in life. We find a similar reference in 
a poem possibly written by Frauenlob. In this poem, entitled 
“In diesem déne, Frouwenlobes klageliet,’’ the author shows 


1 Konrad Burdach has dealt briefly with this proverb; see Vom Mittelalter 
bis sur Reformation (Berlin, 1926), mn, ii, 1. 241; mn, ii, 2, 265°, 350%, and index. 
He is primarily interested in the symbolic significance of Adam as representative 
of mankind. I am indebted to Richard Jente, who is preparing an edition of the 
Proverbia Communia, for several references and valuable assistance. So far as 
I am aware, no one has commented on the light which this proverb throws on 
changing social conditions. 

2 Maistre Wace’s Roman de Rou et des Ducs de Normandie (ed. H. Andresen; 
Heilbronn, 1877-79), 11, pt. 3, ll. 867-870. 

* Freidank, Bescheidenheit (ed. W. Grimm, 2d ed.; Géttingen, 1860), verse 
135, 1. 10. 
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how everybody is equal before death. He concludes as follows: 
“Von adam sin wir alle bekomen, swie man sich edel stellet.’” 

As we see, the sentiment that all mankind is equal was cur- 
rent in the Middle Ages. It was often expressed by making our 
forefathers, Adam and Eve, representative of mankind. During 
the fourteenth century, a further development took place: Adam 
was represented as plowing and Eve as spinning. A drawing 
which shows them performing these labors is found in a four- 
teenth-century Norman manuscript (MS Reg. 2, B.VII) with 
the following couplet below it: 


Icii fuyit Adam en sede tere, 
Eve file pur robe fere.’ 


This symbolic adaptation to the labors of the common people 
was especially popular in England. The earliest examples are 
found on English soil. Here the sentiment was effectively formu- 
lated in a couplet which originally may have formed a part, 
possibly the refrain of a revolutionary song: 


When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then a gentleman? 


This leads us to the association of our proverb with the Eng- 
lish peasant revolt of 1381. The couplet, generally known at that 
time, expressed the spirit of a dissatisfied peasantry whose pa- 
tience had long been near the breaking point. The belief in a 
common origin from Adam and Eve was in those days a very 
real and valid argument against hereditary serfdom, and the 
saying “‘When Adam delved” corresponded in importance to the 
famous modern French catchword of “Liberté, Egalité, Fra- 
ternité.’*® The conditions that prevailed in England before the 
revolt of 1381 were so chaotic that an uprising of the oppressed 
peasants was inevitable. One of the leaders of the insurgents was 
John Ball, a so-called parochial chaplain. For a number of years, 
he had been preaching to the men of Essex, attacking in his 
sermons both Church and State alike. Imprisoned twice by the 
authorities for his bold utterances, he was rescued the second 


*K. H. Bartsch, Die Meisterlieder der Kolmarer Handschrift (Tubingen, 
1862), p. 291, xxx, 58. 

5 Thomas Wright (ed.), Songs and Carols (London, 1856), at end of notes 
to part I. 

* G. M. Trevelyan, England in the Age of Wycliffe (London, 1915), p. 196. 
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time by the insurgents, and then joined their army on its march 
to London. With the intention of seeking justice, the marchers 
asked the King for an audience at Blackheath. On June 12, 1381, 
after the King had refused to listen and had returned to London, 
John Ball addressed the angry mob, using this couplet as his 
theme: 


Whan Adam dalf, and Eve span, 
Who was thanne a gentelman?’ 


The sermon was a discourse on the natural equality of men and 
an exhortation to be bold in maintaining the demands which 
should recover this equality. But the English revolt of 1381, 
like all the other early attempts of the oppressed to shake off 
their yoke, was unsuccessful. The promises made to the peasants 
by King Richard II were broken, the revolt was put down, and 
John Ball suffered the death of a traitor. He was hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, after having refused to be converted from his 
heresies. 

A version of our proverb which has been ascribed to the four- 
teenth century is, however, probably of later date. The Latin 
couplet 


Cum vanga quadam tellurem foderit Adam, 
Et Eva neus fuerat, quis generosus erat?* 


is found in the Harleian MS No. 3362, which is variously dated 
as belonging to the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries. The lat- 
ter date seems much more probable, since the couplet occurs 
again in the Rawlinson MS D 328 and in Richard Hill’s Com- 
mon place Book. Both of these are dated at the end of the fifteenth 
century. Evidently the couplet was then in general circulation. 
There is consequently no reason for following W. C. Hazlitt in 
the belief that the Latin version is the “‘parent-phrase” of our 
proverb. 

One of the earliest English allusions to our proverb is a re- 
ligious poem beginning: 

7 Thomas Walsingham, Historia Anglicana (ed. H. Th. Riley; London, 
1864), 1, 32; Raphael Holinshed, Chronicles of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
(London, 1807-08), m, 749; Konrad Burdach, Vom Mittelalter bis sur Reforma- 
tion, m1, ii, 1, pp. 167-170; and many others. 

* W. C. Hazlitt, English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases (3rd ed.; London, 
1907), p. 523. For other references see: Rawlinson MS D 328, No. 50, fol. 142b 
and Hill’s Commonplace Book (ed. R. Dyboski; EETS, ct), p. 131. 
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When Adam dalfe and Eue spane, 

So spire if thou may spede, 

Where was than the pride of man, 

That nowe merres his mede?® 
G. S. Perry, the editor of the Thornton MS 79 (1440 a.p.), at- 
tributes this song to Richard Rolle and dates it about 1330, but, 
according to A. Brandl, Rolle is not the author and the poem 
originated later, possibly shortly after the peasant revolt of 
1381. Another allusion to our saying is recorded in a fifteenth- 
century manuscript (MS Sloane No. 2503). It is the title of a 
song about the Fall of Man: 


Now be-thing the gentil man, 
How Adam dalf and Eve span."® 


This allusion to our saying has no relation to the contents of the 


song. 

The scene shifts to Germany. Here the social revolution can 
be traced back to the teachings of Johann Hus, which in Bo- 
hemia had led to the bloody Hussite Wars in the early fifteenth 
century. The German peasant wars broke out in 1524, but long 
before that time, a general restlessness was felt and uprisings 
took place here and there. If we look for our proverb in connec- 


tion with the social revolution in Germany, we are not disap- 
pointed. Even though no definite event occasioned there the use 
of our proverb, the records found reflect the revolutionary spirit 
of the time. The most remarkable expression of this spirit is seen 
in an anonymous poem known as “‘Der Bauern Lob” or “Das 
Gedicht vom ersten Edelmann.” The first printed text of this 
poem dates from the year 1493; its popularity is shown by the 
fact that it received two more editions in 1495 and 1497. It be- 
gins as follows: 
NVn wolt ich wissen also geren 
wann die Edel leiit her kumen weren 
Sintemal das dy pésen vii die frumen 
nit mer dann von Adam vnd Eua sind kumen 
Da Adam reiitet vnd Eua span 
wer was die Zeit da ein Edelman... ™ 
* G. S. Perry (ed.), Religious Pieces in Prose and Verse (EETS, xxvt), p. 79: 
see A. Brandl, “‘Mittelenglische Literatur,” Paul’s Grundriss', m1, i, 667. 
‘© Thomas Wright, Songs and Carols, Part 1, p. i. 
1 Emil Weller (ed.), ““Gedicht vom ersten Edelmann,” Serapeum, xxiv, 
231. W. Stammler (Die deutsche Literatur des Mittelalters: V erfasserlexikon | Ber- 
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The unknown author does not merely claim equality; he even 
considers the peasant superior to all nobility. The peasant is 
truly the master of all men, because he provides them with the 
necessities of life. Yet, as things really go, the one who nourishes 
all does not have enough bread to still his own hunger. Thus, 
our saying finds its proper place in one of the many poems re- 
flecting the popular dissatisfaction. 

There are a few other examples of the proverb at this time. 
Hans Rosenpliit of Nuremberg, who wrote from about 1431 to 
1460, alludes to our proverb in a moralizing poem on the sin of 
idleness, “‘Von dem miissiggener.’’ He remarks: 

Do adam sich mit frass vergifft 

Da hiess jn got sein prot gewynnen 

Mit hacken rewten vnd eua mit spynnen 
In sweiss jres antlitzes auf der erden...™ 


Obviously Rosenpliit misinterprets our saying completely. He 
considers the labors of Adam and Eve a punishment for their 
sins in Paradise and not an argument for the common origin of 
mankind. 

A contemporary example, recorded in a manuscript at 
Wolfenbiittel, expands the title of nobility in the following 
concrete fashion: 


Wo was ein graff, ritter und edelman, 
do Adam hackt und Eva span?™ 


As its content indicates, Nuremberg at the time of Hans Folz 
and Hans Rosenpliit is the place of origin of the manuscript. 
The fact that it was written chiefly for the artisan class is inter- 
esting, because we can imagine that our proverb was generally 
known and quoted in these circles. 

Another interesting record of the saying is its use in connec- 
tion with the Emperor Maximilian. It is not surprising that in a 





lin, 1931 ff.], 1, col. 178) is evidently wrong in naming this poem as the source of 
yur proverb. The preceding instances quoted in this paper, speak against his 
theory. I have not seen an article on “Der pauern lob” in the Bericht aber das 
visherige Bestehen und Wirken des historischen Vereins 2u Bamberg v1, cited in 
J. Nadler, Literaturgeshichte der deutschen Stimme® (Regensburg, 1929), 1, 567. 

2 H. A. von Keller (ed.), Fastnachtspiele (Stuttgart, 1853), m1, 1155. 

3 Karl Euling (ed.), Wolfenbittler Handschrift: Kleinere Mittelhochdeutsche 
Erzihlungen, Fabeln u. Lehrgedichie, (““Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters,” 1-3; 
Berlin, 1908), No. 418, Il. 1-2. 
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time of social upheaval the popular dissatisfaction extended to 
the sacred person of the Emperor himself. The following story 
confirms what has been said about public sentiment. Some bold 
persons wrote the saying ““Da Adam hackte undt Eva span, wer 
war da ein Edelman” on the wall of the imperial palace in 
Nuremberg, where Maximilian was tracing out his pedigree. 
Upon seeing this attack on his imperial dignity, the Emperor 
himself is reported to have written beneath it: 


Ich bin ein man wie ein ander man, 
Allein das mir Gott die ehr vergahn.“ 


However questionable this story may be, we know that it was 
current, and this is sufficient for our purpose. 

Probably the most curious literary record of the proverb is 
its use in a Swedish poem on the game of chess found in a manu- 
script dated variously in 1476 and 1492. This Swedish Schack- 
tafvels lek is an adaptation of an old Latin chess book composed 
by the Dominican Jacobus de Cessolis in the latter half of the 
thirteenth century. The chapter which interests us deals with 
the knights (‘‘Custodes popularium debent esse milites’’), be- 
cause in the Swedish version this chapter contains our proverb: 


ho war tha een idela man 
tha adam groff ok eua span." 


It is interesting to note that the proverb occurs neither in the 
original version nor in any of the more or less contemporary 
translations of the chess book."* Only in one of these translations, 
a Middle Low German version by Meister Stephan, belonging to 
the latter half of the fourteenth century, do we find a statement 


4G. Loesche (ed.), Analecta Lutherana et Melanthoniana. Tischreden Lu- 
thers und A uss priiche Melanthons, hau pisdchlich nach A ufseichnungen des J ohannes 
Mathesius (Gotha, 1892), No. 227. Pronounced by Melanthon, about 1553. 

18 Schack-tafvels lek (““Samlingar utgifna af Svenska Fornskrift-Sallskapet,” 
xxIx, Parts 1-3), p. 257. 

% Ferd. Vetter (ed.), Das Schachzabelbuch Kunrats v. Ammenhausen [1337], 
nebst den Schachbiichern des Jacob v. Cessole u. des Jacob Mennel (‘Bibli- 
othek dlterer Schriftwerke der Schweiz,” 1, 6 and suppl.; Frauenfeld, 1892), 
p. 274 ff.; E. Sievers (ed.), ‘‘Das Schachbuch des Pfarrers zum Hechte [1355],” 
Zeitschrift fir deuisches Altertum, xvm (1874), 162 ff; Livre des échecs moralisés, 
transl. into the French by J. de Vignay and J. Ferron (University of Chicago 
MS; Paris, ca. 1365); The Game of Chesse, transl. from the French of Vignay by 
W. Caxton (MS in facsimile; London, 1860); G. H. van Schaick Avelingh (ed.), 
Scaecspel (Leiden, 1912). 
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approaching, at least in spirit, our proverb as it occurs in the 
Swedish version. In the chapter called ‘‘De rydderen scholen 
dat volck beschermen,” the author comments on the protective 
duties of the knight, stating, as Ammenhausen, one of the earlier 
German interpreters, had done, that in return the peasant 
should provide food for the knight and his steed, but adding, 
unlike Ammenhausen, that he should keep enough for himself 
in order not to starve. He winds up with the statement that if 
all were equal, high virtue alone would make nobility: 

Weren alle lude al ghelike 

Weldich vnde van ghude rike 


Segghe my we den eddeler were 
Ja de der doghet hedde mere .. . ” 


This statement is scarcely democratic, but it represents a con- 
siderable progress compared with the original by Cessolis and 
points forward to the Swedish version of our proverb. There is 
no intermediary between Meister Stephan’s book and the 
Schack-tafvels lek. We know, however, that the Swedish author 
was well acquainted with Meister Stephan’s version; hence we 
may suppose that it was under the influence of this book that 
the Swedish author incorporated our saying into his text. Our 
proverb was well-known in those days. The Swedish writer may 
have got it from the famous Proverbia Communia, a Latin- 
Dutch collection probably written in the 80’s of the fifteenth 
century. At any rate, the Swedish proverb corresponds exactly 
to the Dutch form, even including the reversed position of the 
two lines, which occurs nowhere else: 


Wie was doe die edelman, 
doe Adam groef ende Eva span? 


Adam fodente quis nobilior Eva nente?!® 


We find the saying represented in all the important proverb 
collections that followed upon the famous Dutch Proverbia Com- — 
munia. For our purpose it is not necessary to discuss all of these 
collections. Most of them are compilations, one copying the 


17 G. Schliiter (ed.), ““Meister Stephans Schachbuch,” Verhandlungen der 
gelehriten Estnischen Gesellschaft, x1 (1883), 69. 

18 Hoffmann v. Fallersleben (ed.), Proverbia Communia (“Horae Belgicae,” 
x1; Hannover, 1854), p. 48, No. 778. The proverb as quoted from the Wolfen- 
biittel manuscript (p. 359, note 13), is probably also derived from the Proverbia 
Communia. 
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other. Only those need be mentioned which seem to be signifi- 
cant in the history of the proverb.’® 

First in order of time is the mention of the saying in a Middle 
Low German collection called De Koker,”® that is to say, a collec- 
tion containing proverbial sayings as a quiver contains arrows. 
The implication is obvious. Our proverb, one of these spiritual 
arrows, assumes significance as an actual means of attack against 
the arrogance of nobility. De Koker, an early sixteenth-century 
product, whose unknown author probably lived in or around 
Brunswick, seems to be a typical product of the early Reforma- 
tion when a great deal of polemical material was published. 

With Heinrich Bebel’s Proverbia Germanica (1508), we are 
transported into the midst of humanistic activity at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. Bebel, humanist and pedagogue 
in Swabia, known especially for his collection of Facetiae, wanted 
to purify his contemporaries’ use of Latin. With this reformatory 
aim in mind, Bebel compiled the Proverbia Germanica, using the 
Proverbia Communia as his main source. He chose carefully from 
his source, selecting only a certain part of the proverbs for his 
collection. Our democratic proverb was one of those that he 
favored. We find it expressed in perfect Latin prose: ““‘Dum 
Adam agrum coleret et Eva neret, quis tunc nobilis?’ 

19 The following collections will not be included in the discussion (1) Dutch: 
Gemeene Duytsche S preekwoorden (Campen, 1550), p. 35, No. 596. G. J. Meijer’s 
Oude Nederlandsche Spreuken en Spreekwoorden (Groningen, 1836), is a reprint 
of this collection. Our proverb is found there on p. 17. F. Goedthals, Les Pro- 
verbes Anciens, Flamengs et Francais (Antwerp, 1568), p. 45; P. J. Harrebomée, 
Spreekwoordenboek der Nederlandsche Taal (Utrecht, 1858-70), 1, 10, m1, 105, 
395. (2) German: B. Seidelius, Loci communes (Basel, 1572), p. 143; Buchler, 
Gnomologia (Cologne, 1602), p. 225; J. Eiselein, Die Sprichwérter u. Sinnreden 
des deutschen Volkes in alter u. neuer Zeit (Freiburg, 1840), p. 8; W. Binder, 
Sprichwirterschatz der deutschen Nation (Stuttgart, 1873), No. 26; J. Wegeler, 
Philosophia Patrum (4th ed.; Koblenz, 1877), No. 24; O. Freiherr v. Reinsberg- 
Diiringsfeld, Sprichworter der germanischen u. romanischen Vilker (Leipzig, 
1872-75), 1, 6, No. 11, m, 445; K. F. Wander, Deutsches S prichwirter-Lexikon 
(Leipzig, 1867), 1, col. 27, “Adam” No. 17, v (1880), col. 711. (3) English: Th. 
Fuller, Gnomologia (London, 1732), No. 6421; J. Ray, A compleat collection of 
English proverbs (London, 1742), p. 229; H. G. Bohn, A Polyglot of Foreign 
Proberbs (London, 1867), pp. 133 and 339; G. L. Apperson, English Proberbs 
and Proverbial Phrases (London, 1929), p. 2. 

20 C. Borchling and W. Seelmann (eds.), ‘‘De Koker,” Jahrbuch des Vereins 
Sir niederdeutsche Sprachforschung, xutt (1916), 91, 1. 875. 

21H. Bebel, Proverbia Germanica (ed. W. H. Suringar: Leiden, 1879), p. 
354, No. 247. 
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The next collection of interest is that of Tunnicius,” inter- 
esting for the reason that it is the first proverb collection in 
German. The compiler, of whom little is known, drew most of 
his material from the Proverbia Communia, but he included our 
proverb in a form quite different from the well-known couplet; 
he also added a Latin translation: 


We was edel do Adam de schape hodde? 
Nobilis hei quis erat, tonsas dum pasceret Adam? 


Johannes Agricola (really Schnitter), also in the humanistic tra- 
dition, was more nationalistically inclined than Bebel. A great 
love for the German language was his primary motive for col- 
lecting German proverbs. Agricola analyzes our saying very ex- 
tensively, but only the beginning of his long explanation is of 
interest to us. After quoting the saying 


Do Adam reutte, vnd Eua span, 


wer was do ein edelman,* 
l 


he continues as follows: ‘‘Diss sprichwort beweyset, das weyl 
wir Adams kinder sind, vii Adam den acker gebawet vnd die 
erden, vnd unser muotter Eua gespunnen, das wir der selbigen 
gepurt halben von Adam gleich edel sind, vnnd keiner besser 


denn der ander.”’ This democratic statement, however, is not 
the final word. After seven pages of discussion with many liter- 
ary and biblical allusions, Agricola concludes that after all there 
must be class differences: “‘Gott ordnet vnd setzet dbrigkeyt, 
darumb ist adeel von Got. Summa, Gott schafft alle stendte auff 
erden.”” We are a little disappointed, but, at least, this author 
considered our proverb worthy of a long discussion and really 
pondered over the problem of human equality. Another collec- 
tion to be mentioned along with Agricola’s is that of Glandorp, 
who translated Agricola’s proverbs into Latin distichs. It goes 
without saying that our proverb is included.™ 

Sebastian Franck, whose proverb collection dates from the 
year 1532,* is an interesting personality. A man who practised 

2 A. Tunnicius, Die dlteste niederdeutsche S prichwoértersammlung (ed. Hoff- 
mann v. Fallersleben; Berlin, 1870), p. 183, No. 1052. 

*% Johann Agricola, Drey hundert Gemeyner Sprichwoertter (Nuremberg, 
1529), No. cclxiiii. 

*% Johannes Glandorpius in sijne Latinjsche Disticha als V ertaler van A gric- 
ola’s Sprichwirter (Leiden, 1874-75), p. 42, No. 226. 

*% Friedr. Latendorf (ed.), Sebastian Francks erste namenlose S prichworter- 
sammlung vom Jahre 1532 (Poesneck, 1876), p. 87, No. 276. 
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all kinds of professions, including that of a Catholic priest and 
later of a Protestant minister, he is especially important to us 
as an editor of the Reformation Kaiser Sigismunds. This famous 
revolutionary document had first appeared in the year 1476 and 
was important in preparing for the great social revolution in 
Germany. A man, who in 1520, shortly before the outbreak of 
the Peasant Wars, republished such a revolutionary document, 
certainly must have agreed wholeheartedly with the sentiment 
expressed in our saying. 

A collection influenced by Agricola and Franck but also valu- 
able as an independent piece of work, is Michael Neander’s 
Veterum Sapientum Germanorum Sapientia (1590), a compila- 
tion of Renaissance Latin proverbs, to which German proverbs 
are added in form of an appendix. Neander was a Silesian hu- 
manist and one of the most famous Protestant pedagogues of the 
sixteenth century. In the preface he names the folk as one of his 
chief sources. Thus we see another humanist sufficiently inter- 
ested in the sayings of his fatherland to include in his learned 
collection such homely bits of popular wisdom as our proverb.” 

Another mention of our proverb is in Friedrich Dedekind’s 
Grobianus (edition of 1552), where it runs as follows: 

Primus Adam duro cum uerteret arua ligone, 
Pensaque; de uili duceret Eua colo: 
Ecquis in hoc poterat uir nobilis orbe uideri? 
Et modé quisquam alios locandus erit??” 
In the Grobianus, a satire ironically praising bad manners, our 
proverb loses its poignancy, because it is used by the ill-man- 
nered person who brings up the argument of the natural equality 
of men as an excuse for his excesses at the table. Even so, the 
very fact that the saying is used in a work meant for popular 
consumption points to its currency. The Latin edition of 1549 
does not yet contain our saying, but its sense is approached in 
the German version by Kaspar Scheidt (1551): 
Wir sind von einem Vatter gleich, 
Ob wir schon arm sind oder reich, 
Vnd sind gemacht ausz staub vnd erdt, 
Ist ein gut gsell des andern werdt.** 


* Friedr. Latendor (ed.), Michael Neanders deutsche S prichworter (Schwerin, 
1864), p. 8. 

#7 Friedr. Dedekind, Grobianus (Francfort, 1552), lib. 1, cap. iiii. 

** Kaspar Scheidt, Dedekind’s Grobianus (‘““Neudrucke deutscher Literatur- 
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This German version stimulated Dedekind to enlarge his first 
edition, and as a result, we have the new edition of 1552, which 
- contains our proverb; on this edition all the following ones are 
based. The first English translation of the Grobianus, made from 
the edition of 1554, also contains our proverb in its characteristic 
form.”® 

In England, toward the end of the sixteenth century, we find 
our proverb in a work by Robert Greene, A Quip for an Upstart 
Courtier (1592), which has the very instructive subtitle: “or, a 
quaint dispute between Veluet breeches and Cloth breeches. 
Wherein is plainly set downe the disorders in all Estates and 
Trades.” The entire work conveys a democratic spirit. In the 
introduction, Greene speaks of the harm that pride has done in 
England, and a few pages farther down we find our saying: “I 
will teach thee a lesson worth the hearing, proude princocks, 
howe Gentility first sprung up, I will not forget the old wiuves 
logick, when Adam delud and Ewe spanne, who was then a 
Gentleman?’ It will be recognized that our proverb is used 
here in its primary sense, maintaining the doctrine of equality 
in the face of wealth and aristocratic prestige. 

Let us also consider the saying in connection with several 
seventeenth-century songs. One of the stanzas of “The Prodi- 
gal’s Resolution,” a song supposedly written by one Thomas 
Jordan, pageant writer and poet laureate of the city of London, 
and taken from his collection London Triumphant, 1672, runs as 


follows: 
Old Adam and our grandam Eve, 
By digging and by spinning, 
Did to all kings and princes give 
A radical beginning.* 


Our proverb has entirely lost its original significance, yet Jor- 
dan’s familiar allusion proves its currency. Another seventeenth- 





werke des XVI. und XVII. Jahrhunderts”; Halle a.S., 1882, xxxrv—xxxv), 
Part 1, ch. 4, p. 28. 
28 When as our Grandsire ‘Adam’ dig’d and Grandam ‘Eve’ span, 
Who then, I pray, amongst us all was the best gentleman? 


Ernst Riihl, Grobianus in England (“‘Palaestra,”’ xxxvu1; Berlin, 1904), p. 29, 
ll. 126-127. 

%° Robert Greene, Works (ed. A. Grosart; London and Aylesbury, 1881-86), 
xt, 225. 

31 Joseph Ritson, Ancient Songs (London, 1790), p. 282. 
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century song contains our saying and seems to be of greater 
sig .ificance. This Dutch revolutionary song praising the peasant 
class begins: 


Als vader Adam spitten en moeder Eva span, 
waer vond men toen de heeren oft ook den edelman?® 


As I have already indicated, this type of song suggests that our 
saying may have been the fragment of some revolutionary chant. 
Of course, this particular example cannot be considered a source 
of the proverb. 

Another Dutch record of our proverb is found in Jacob Cats’s 
Trou-Ringh.® Cats, a didactic poet of the seventeenth century, 
took his réle as a popular moralist very seriously. He liked to 
quote proverbs because they best illustrated his moral ideas. The 
Trou-Ringh is a collection of verse stories about extraordinary 
marriages, from each of which Cats draws a moral lesson. The 
story which contains our proverb, and which is entitled “Trou- 
geval van Ulderick en Phryne,”’ treats of the marriage between 
a king and a shepherdess. Our saying is one of the arguments 
employed to justify the possibility of such an uneven match. 

Possibly, the proverb is represented in a seventeenth-century 
woodcut belonging to a series called Sterbenspiegel (Ziirich, 
1650) by Rudolph and Conrad Meyer. Assisted by Death, Adam 
digs the ground, while Eve in the distance is suckling her first- 
born and holding a distaff.“ The figure of Death leads us to asso- 
ciate the couple with the Dance of Death rather than with the 
theme of the equality of men. 

There are several German records of the saying towards the 
end of the seventeenth century. Grimmelshausen cites the say- 
ing in Der Satyrische Pilgram (1666), one of his minor works 
in which he is still establishing himself as a commentator on life. 
That Grimmelshausen, who witnessed all the horrors of the 
Thirty Years War, should cite our proverb and do so whole- 
heartedly, does not seem surprising. How could a man like that 


® F. van Duyse, Het Oude Nederlandsche Lied (’s-Gravenhage, 1903-08), 


1, 821-827. 

% Jacob Cats, Trou-Ringh met den Proef-Steen van den selven (Amsterdam, 
n.d.), p. 292. ; 

* Francis Douce, The Dance of Death (London, 1896), p. 228, No. iv. 

% M. Lenschau, Grimmelshausens Sprichwirter (Francfort, 1924), p. 42, 


No. 44. 
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still believe in the superiority of one class over another? Abra- 
ham a Santa Clara, a popular preacher in Vienna, also mentions 
the proverb in his works. In Judas der Erzschelm, an apocryphal 
biography of Judas, enlarged by humorous, satirical, and in- 
structive remarks, Abraham a Santa Clara quotes the proverb 
and gives the following explanation: ‘‘Niemand, sondern dersel- 
bige, welcher herrliche Tugenden, und vor andern Heroische 
Taten erwiesen hat, ist Adelich genennet worden,” thus voicing 
his preference for a nobility of mind and heart to that of heredi- 
tary rights.** He quotes the proverb again in one of his last 
works, Die Totenkapelle (1710) ;*” but this time, he clearly disre- 
gards the meaning of the saying by associating the word “‘spin- 
ning” with the idea of life as a spiderweb (‘‘Menschenleben, 
Spinnenweben”’). Nevertheless, the saying agrees well with the 
spirit of the book. 

An early eighteenth-century Dutch collection by Carolus 
Tuinman is of interest to us because of its title: De Oorsprong en 
Uitlegging van dagelyks gebruikte Nederduitsche Spreekworden. 
Our proverb is, accordingly, one of these “daily used” sayings 
perhaps still current at this late date.** Tuinman characterizes 
it as a biblical saying, but, apparently, the only reason for this 
classification is the mention of the names of Adam and Eve. 
Our couplet is again considered a biblical saying in a German 
eighteenth-century collection by G. T. Pistorius. This collection 
of legal proverbs (which contains a great deal of non-legal ma- 
terial) is considered the richest and best of its sort at that time. 
After giving both the Latin and German forms of the saying,*® 
Pistorius adds some parallels from the Bible which to him con- 
vey the same spirit. He refers to a passage in Ecclesiasticus 
(“and all men are from the ground, and Adam was created of 
earth,” chap. 33, 10) and to several in the Wisdom of Solomon 
(“For no king had any other first beginning; but all men have 
one entrance into life, and a like departure,” chap. 7, 5-6). Al- 


% Abr. a Santa Clara, Judas (Salzburg, 1692), 1, 79. 

7 Abr. a Santa Clara, Die Totenkapelle (ed. K. Bertsche; Miinchen-Glad- 
bach, 1921), p. 280. 

% Carolus Tuinman, De Oorsprong en Uitlegging van dagelyks gebruikte 
Nederduitsche Spreekwoorden (Middleburg, 1720-27), p. 12. 

% G. T. Pistorius, Thesavres paroemiorvm germanico-ivridicorom (Leipzig, 
1716), Part 11, p. lix. 
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though these passages reflect the sentiment of our saying, the 
analogy is rather far-fetched. 

After 1800, we find the proverb in various collections; but 
with one or two exceptions, there are no indications of its actual 
use and currency. Perhaps one of these exceptions is its occur- 
rence in M. Kirchhofer’s collection of Swiss proverbs at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. Since the author names the 
folk as the source of his book, it is possible that our proverb 
was still known at that time. The other exception is its revival 
by the late Joseph Chamberlain during his early Radical days, 
when he stood for free land, free schools, free church, and free 
labor, thus expressing in a modern way the spirit of our proverb.” 

The foregoing discussion shows that our proverb has a long 
history. It remains for us to mention the other dimension of its 
extent, that is to say, its geographic distribution. Geographically 
speaking, the extent of our saying is sharply limited. It is found 
almost exclusively in Germanic languages. So far we have men- 
tioned four of these languages: English, German, Swedish, and 
Dutch. To these we must add Danish, Icelandic, and more ex- 
amples from the Swedish. The Swedish records are especially 
numerous. Next in order after the Swedish version of the Chess 
book is a book by Girs, entitled Om San Edelheet (Of True 
Nobility)“ in which our saying finds a suitable place. It also 
occurs in Christopher Grubb’s seventeenth-century collection of 
proverbs” and in later compilations. Among these later ex- 
amples, one in particular indicates the currency of our proverb 
because it shows how the couplet has been changed in oral trans- 
mission. As Archer Taylor points out in The Proverb,“ the verbs 
“delved” and “span”’ set in parallel in our saying, belong to en- 
tirely different spheres of activity. The Swedes in Finland have 
simplified the proverb by referring to a single activity: 


Da Adam vdvde och Eva spann, 
Var fanns da ein adelsman?“ 


“© The reference to Chamberlain is found in an article on “Advertisements 
and Slogans,” The Living Age, cccxx (August, 1924), 351. 

“ Th. Hjelmquist, Bibliska Personers Namn (Lund, 1901), p. 17. 

# Ch. L. Grubbe, Penu proverbiale, dhetir: Ett ymigt forrddh aff allehanda 
gambla och nyia swenska ordseeder och labresprék (Linképing, 1665), p. 586. 

* Archer Taylor, The Proverb (Cambridge, 1931), p. 24. 

“ V. Solstrand, Ordsprdk (“Skrifter utg. av svenska litt. s&llsk. i Finland,” 
CLxx1; Helsingfors, 1923), p. 1, No. 3. 
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As in the Swedish, sufficient examples in Danish and one in 
Icelandic prove that our proverb was also current in these lan- 
guages. 

Why does the saying occur so consistently in Germanic lan- 
guages? The reason is obviously a stylistic one, namely the 
rhyme. In the different Germanic versions there exists only one 
type of rhyme—‘“spann” and “‘-mann” in German, “span” and 
“-man” in English and similarly in all the other Germanic lan- 
guages. There are exceptions to any rule, and so it must be ad- 
mitted that the list of languages already given is not quite 
complete. Two more examples of the proverb must be men- 
tioned, one in Czech and the other in Polish, both quoted by 
Celakovsk¥ as follows: 


Eva pfedla, Adam kopal: kdoz zemanu koné koval? 
Gdy Adam s Ewa kopal, prosze, kto komu na 6w czas chiopal?“* 


These instances are obviously borrowed from German gnd thus 
the exception proves the rule. 

The distribution of the proverb reflects the popular mood. In 
those countries where the common man struggled in the period 
of Wycliffe and Luther to gain equality the proverb took root. In 
England and Germany, and in Sweden, where Lutheran ideals 
found enthusiastic acceptance, our proverb expressed the hopes 
of the peasantry. The French, Italian, and Spanish lower classes 
may have felt the same sentiment, but at any rate they did not 
put it in these words. Only a more extensive investigation than I 
can undertake here will show whether the difficulty of adapting 
the rhyme to the Romance languages or the lack of sympathy 
with the sentiment accounts for the absence of parallels. 

SYLVIA RESNIKOW 
University of Wisconsin 


“ Swedish: Den Svenska Ords praksboken (Stockholm, 1865), p. 67; C. Marin, 
Ordsprak och Talesitt (Stockholm, 1867), p. 21. Danish: F. Breseman, Danske 
Ordsprog og Mundheld (Kopenhagen, 1843), p. 20; E. Mau, Dansk Ordsprogs- 
Skat (Kopenhagen, 1879), p. 8. No. 50. Icelandic: G. Jénssyn, Safn af [slenskum 
Ordskvidum (Kaufmannahdéfn, 1830), I, 359. 

“ F. L. Celakovsky, Mudroslovt nérodu Slovanského v p¥islovich (Prague, 
1852), p. 327. 
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Was MAN IN RUNEN RiITzTE. Von Wolfgang Krause. Schriften 
der kénigsberger gelehrten Gesellschaft. 12 Jahr: Geistes- 
wissenschaftliche Klasse, Heft 1. Halle (Saale): Max Nie- 
meyer Verlag, 1935, pp. 53. 


In this latest contribution of Wolfgang Krause to Runic 
problems he has purposed to consider the meaning and the cul- 
tural significance of the runic script and inscriptions, not so 
much for the specialist as for all “denen Beachtung und Be- 
treuung unseres germanischen Erbteils ...am Herzen liegt.” 
And he urges for this particular part of that heritage a very 
prominent place. Also Krause’s method in this work is some- 
what different from that of most runological books. His views 
and his method in this case are set forth in the “Vorbemer- 
kungen,”’ especially in lines which I here quote. 


Die tatsichliche vorliegende Uberlieferung soll zu dem Leser sprechen, und sie 
wird zeigen, dasz die Runen des Geheimnisvollen genug bieten, auch wenn man 
mit dem Maszstab der strengen Wissenschaft an sie herantritt. Es wird sich 
auch weiter herausstellen, dasz strenge Wissenschaft nicht in einem trockenen 
Zergliedern besteht, dasz vielmehr Phantasie und Wagemuth auch im Rahmen 
der strengen Wissenschaft méglich ja unbedingt nétig sind. Wir werden oft iiber 
die Grenze des streng Beweisbaren hinausgehen miissen, ohne doch—so hoffen 
wir—der Wissenschaftlichkeit Valet zu sagen. Wir werden uns stets bemiihen, 
das Sichere in dieser Forschung von dem Wahrscheinlichen und endlich dem nur 
Méglichen zu scheiden. Auch der nicht fachmiszig geschulte Leser soll die Gren- 
zen unseres Wissens und Beweisens, soll die Kritik kennenlernen, ohne die frei- 
lich ehrliche Forschung nicht méglich ist. 


It is not that Krause is here pointing out a new path; he is 
rather taking a leaf from the leading Norwegian and Swedish 
runologists (Sophus Bugge, Otto von Friesen, Magnus Olsen, 
and Carl J. S. Marstrander), in investigations in which they 
have achieved some of their most brilliant results in the inter- 
pretation of the many difficult inscriptions, in piecing together 
the runic fragments into the original whole, and in restoring bits 
of the lines of runes into what must have been the original 
letters;—as everywhere, imagination has here too been the hand- 
maid of true science. This quality of penetrating beneath the 
scientifically provable facts down to the deeper significance 
of a sculptured figure and a brief inscription, perhaps a rune 
and a symbol, also Krause exhibits throughout this work. Es- 
pecially good seems to me in this respect Chapter tv, “‘Fels- 
ritzungen mit Runen,” pp. 4-7, where he seeks to link up with 
the runes, more definitely than I am aware has been done before, 
the oldest Scandinavian rock-tracings in southeastern Norway 
and adjacent southwestern Sweden, especially in the province 
of Bohuslin, and again Chapter v, ‘““Runen auf wandalischen 
Tongefaszen,” pp. 7-8. 
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The short first chapter, p. 1, “Der Mythos von den Runen,”’ 
Odin’s discovery of the runes (Hdvamdl, 138-139), the author 
sees as the ‘“‘Geburt des Geistigen,” and the runes as ‘‘ Der Inbe- 
griff aller Geistigkeit.”” In Chapter 11, ‘‘Die Runen als Begriffs- 
symbole und Lautzeichen,”’ it is pointed out that in the earliest 
“sicher datierbaren”’ received inscriptions, both these functions 
of the runes are employed—they are both idea-symbols and 
sound-symbols. And he adds: “‘Man wiirde gern wissen, ob eine 
der beiden Arten letzlich doch Alter ist.”” I cannot agree that 
Krause has established the probability that Tacitus in her Ger- 
mania, when speaking of the oracles of the Germani, uses the 
words notis and follit (lifted up signs) about runic letters. To be 
sure, the Latin ¢ollit corresponds precisely to the ON nam upp 
(runar) in Hévamdl 139. The parallel is interesting; it may have 
been runes. But probably it was magic signs employed in the 
oracle ritual. However, on the strength of the word-parallel the 
author concludes: ‘‘Tacitus nennt hier also die Runen als Be- 
griffssymbole.”’ But he does not strain this point; he is inclined 
to the view that the runes were purely sound-symbols in the be- 
ginning, that however the Germani employed them early also 
as idea symbols. With this there can be no quarrel. Having had 
before magic symbols of mysterious efficacy, how should the 
Germani have avoided this development, since the new kind of 
symbol had a still more mysterious potency, that of being sym- 
bols for sound and the uttered word. And, as Krause says, 
“Gerade aber diese Verwendung gibt der Runenschrift ihren 
ganzen eigenen Charakter gegeniiber den siideuropidischen 
Alphabeten.”’ 

It is a rather remarkable thing, that in England the runes 
early lost completely this function as idea symbols, retaining 
only that of sound-symbols. However, the rune ede/ retains the 
double meaning in the Old English epic (Krause, p. 7). This rune 
appears in the function of an idea symbol in the Runic Poem. 

On p. 3 Krause says: “Da nun die neuere Runenforschung 
mit ziemlicher Sicherheit zu dem Ergebnis gekommen ist, dasz 
die Runen im 1. Jahrhundert v. Chr... .entstanden sind,” 
etc.; this is making a claim that many scholars will take excep- 
tion to. 

On p. 9 it is difficult to follow the reasoning about Tyr 
and Odin and the T-rune on the Kylver Stone (date 400, or 
slightly later). Further, on p. 16, in considering the rise of the 
practice of recording the name of the deceased on the rune- 
stones, the author seems to regard this new development in 
itself as indicating the beginning of the decay of the old re- 
ligion! But the Vetteland Stone, the oldest of this type, belongs 
to the end of the fourth century. And the Méjebro Stone in 
Sweden, and the Tune Stone in Norway, inscriptions of this 
class, belong to the beginning of the fifth century. The beginning 
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of the decay in belief cannot possibly be dated so early; in Nor- 
way and Sweden (and also in Denmark) that beginning was, 
as usually held, ca. five centuries later. 

Krause considers it quite possible that the Old Irish Ogom 
secret script arose through acquaintance with the Runic script; 
some would hold that that is the probable relation. Personally 
I see no reason why the two should not have arisen entirely in- 
dependently of one another; it is the most natural kind of a 
thing. There have been numerous secret languages in western 
and northern Europe; why could not a secret script also have 
been invented from the runes by alterations in the usual forms 
of them, or in their application, so as to conceal the meaning 
from the ordinary man, or as an aid to their magic efficacy? 

Finally I shall mention the titles of some of the later chap- 
ters. Chapter vir, ‘““Bautasteine mit magischen Runen”’; rx, 
“Minnesteine der Wikingerzeit’”’ (pp. 21-26): “xx, ‘“Frucht- 
barkeits- und Gesundheitsrunen”; x1, “Liebes- und Krank- 
heitsrunen” ; x11, ““Kampf- und Siegrunen” ; x11, “‘Bestimmungs- 
inschriften auf Waffen, Schmucksachen und Geriten”’; and 
xiv, ‘‘Nachlese,” in which later developments are considered; 


here is offered an account of the remarkable Greenland Inscrip- 
tion of Kingigtorsoak, discovered in 1824, the meaning of which 
remained a riddle for a century. Now at last the meaning has 
been found by Prof. Magnus Olsen in the article entitled: 
“Kingigtorsoak-Stenen og Sproget i de grénlandske Runeinn- 


skrifter,”’ publisher in Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap, v 
(Oslo, 1932), 189-257. 

A “Literaturnachweise,” pp. 46-51, with very full references 
to opinions, especially investigations in the last decade or so, 
and an alphabetical list of the 113 inscriptions dealt with (many 
to be sure consisting only of a line or two), complete the volume. 
The publisher is to be congratulated on the handsome and ex- 
cellently printed volume, with its fifteen plates showing thirty- 
two inscriptions. 

GrorGcE T. Flom 


SCHRIFTEN zU MUNDARTFORSCHUNG UND WORTGEOGRAPHIE. 


1. DEUTSCHE MUNDARTFORSCHUNG. Ihre Wege, Ergebnisse und 
Aufgaben. Eine Einfiihrung von Adolf Bach. (Germanische 
Bibliothek begriindet von Wilhelm Streitberg, erste Abtei- 
lung: Sammlung germanischer Elementar- und Handbiicher; 
erste Reihe: Grammatiken; Band 18). Mit 25 Karten im 
Text. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1934. xiv+179 Seiten. 

2. DEUTSCHE MUNDARTENKUNDE. Von Anneliese Bretschnei- 
der. Marburg: N. G. Elwert (G. Braun), 1934. viii+104 
Seiten. 

3. Von WENKER zu WreEDE. Dem Herausgeber des ,, Deutschen 
Sprachatlas“ Ferdinand Wrede zum siebzigsten Geburtstage 
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von seinen Marburger Mitarbeitern. Mit 4 Tafeln. Zweite 
Auflage. (Deutsche Dialektgeographie herausgegeben von 
Ferdinand Wrede, Heft 21). Ebd., 1934. 

. STAMMESGRENZEN UND MUNDARTEN IN DEUTSCHLAND, INS- 
BESONDERE IN KuRHESSEN. Von Walter Mitzka. In: Mit- 
teilungen Universititsbund, Marburg 1936, Heft 1. 

. Dre GRUNDLAGEN DES MEISSNISCHEN Deutscu. Ein Beitrag 
zur Entstehungsgeschichte der deutschen Hochsprache. Von 
Theodor Frings. Mit 8 Karten. Halle a. S.: Max Niemeyer, 
1936. 24 Seiten. 

. GERMANIA RomMANA. Von Theodor Frings. (Mitteldeutsche 
Studien. Arbeiten aus dem Germanischen Seminar der 
Universitat Leipzig unter Leitung von Theodor Frings und 
Fritz Karg, Heft 2.) Ebd. 1932. 259 Seiten Gross-8°. 

. VOGTLANDISCH UND NorpBayriscH. Von Hans Meinel. (Die- 
selbe Sammlung, Heft 3.) Ebd. 1932. 120 Seiten mit 6 
Karten. 

. MUNDART UND GESCHICHTE IM OSTERZGEBIRGE. Von Horst 
Becker. (Heft 4.) Ebd., 1933. 66 Seiten mit 24 Karten. 

. DER VOGTLANDISCH-WESTERZGEBIRGISCHE SPRAGHRAUM. 
Von Friedrich Barthel. (Heft 5.) Ebd. 1933. 96 Seiten mit 
34 Karten auf Pausblattern. 

. FLAMISCHE SPRACHSPUREN IN DER HALLE-LEIPZIGER 
Bucnut. Von Fritz Karg. Ebd. 1933. 57 Seiten mit 22 Karten 
im Text. 

. Dre HERKUNFT DER SIEDLER IN DEN LANDEN JERICHOW, 
ERSCHLOSSEN AUS DER LAuT-, WoRT- UND FLURNAMEN- 
GEOGRAPHIE. Von Max Bathe. Ebd. 1932. 144 Seiten Gross- 
8° mit 32 Karten auf Pausblattern. 

. DIE ALEMANNISCHEN MUNDARTEN (ABRISS DER LAUTVER- 
HALTNISSE). Von Leo Jutz. Ebd. 1931. xi+289 Seiten mit 
einer Karte. 


Eine auf der Héhe der Forschung stehende, dabei allgemein- 
verstindliche Einfiihrung in die deutsche Mundartkunde fiir 
den Studenten sowie fiir den Forscher auf Nachbargebieten hat 
uns schon immer gefehit, und wir miissen Adolf Bach fiir sein 
Buch (1) aufrichtig dankbar sein. Was an der Darstellung be- 
sonders wohltuend beriihrt, ist die Aufgeschlossenheit fiir alle 
Forschungsweisen in dieser Wissenschaft, die offene Anerken- 
nung der Verdienste der Gelehrten ausserhalb des Marburger 
Kreises (das Buch ist Wrede gewidmet), die Warnung, sich von 
Schulmeinungen beirren zu lassen, und der durchaus vornehme 
Ton bei nétiger Abwehr. Bach behandelt kurz den Gang der 
wissenschaftlichen Beschaftigung mit den Mundarten, mit be- 
sonderem Nachdruck auf der Arbeit Andreas Schmellers und 
seiner Nachfolger, und ebenso die phonetische Schule mit den 
Spitzenleistungen Jost Wintelers und den umfassenden Forde- 
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rungen Philipp Wegeners, der schon vor iiber fiinfzig Jahren 
weitschauende Arbeitspline und -ziele aufstellte. Der Haupt- 
teil, tiiber achtzig Seiten, gilt den Aufgaben der Mundartgeo- 
graphie, mit begreiflicher Hervorhebung der Arbeit am Sprach- 
atlas des Deutschen Reiches in Marburg, deren Ergebnisse die 
Nachbarwissenschaften so ungemein befruchtet und die ganze 
Forschung auf eine neue Grundlage gestellt haben. Auf deut- 
schem Boden—deutsch im weitesten Sinne, als vélkisch und 
sprachlich, nicht staatlich, gnommen—wird heute niemand bei 
einer Mundartuntersuchung am Sprachatlas vorbeigehen wol- 
len; aber auch wer sich mit einer deutschen Siedlungsmundart 
im fremden Lande befasst, welcher Art sie auch sei—Sonder- 
aufgaben fiir Amerika habe ich in meinem Bericht The Study of 
German Dialects in America, Monatshefte fiir Deutschen Unter- 
richt 24 (1932), S. 129 ff., dargelegt—wird nur mit schwerem 
Schaden gegen die Sprachatlasarbeit blind sein; zum allermin- 
desten verschaffe man sich Abschriften der Formulare der 
Wenkerschen Leitsitze fiir die Heimatgemeinden der deutsch- 
amerikanischen Mundartsprecher; besonders wenn an einem 
Orte eine Mehrheit aus derselben Gegend in Deutschland 
stammt, sowie in den alten Siedlungen etwa in Pennsylvanien. 
Das Hauptstiick iiber ,,das geographische Problem“ bespricht 
ausserdem den Aélas linguistique de la France und bringt dann 
eine lichtvolle Deutung der Sprachkarten, spricht von Dialekt- 
grenzen, Linienbiindeln, Kernlandschaften, den Ursachen der 
Mundartgrenzen im deutschen Stammland, den deutschen 
Mundarten im ostdeutschen Siedlungsgebiet, die, unter wesent- 
lich andern Bedingungen als die im Altland entstanden, an- 
dere Behandlung erheischen, und vom Zusammenhang zwi- 
schen Dialektgeographie und Kulturkreisforschung. Sodann 
wendet sich Bach zu den Aufgaben der deutschen Dialektgeo- 
graphie und ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Nachbarwissenschaften 
und gibt dann in $66 eine vortreffliche Anleitung zur Arbeit auf 
diesem Gebiet; mit Nutzen wird den Abschnitt auch lesen, wer 
nicht eigens auf die geographischen Fragen sein Augenmerk 
richtet. 

Das vierte Hauptstiick betrachtet das Verhiltnis von Mund- 
artforschung und Volkskunde, deren Wege und Ziele §67 zu- 
sammenfasst, wesentlich im Sinne Hans Naumanns, weshalb 
denn auch die Begriffe ,,gesunkenes Kulturgut“ und ,,primitives 
Gemeinschaftsgut‘‘ auf die Mundartforschung angewandt wer- 
den. Dariiber wie iiber die Erforschung der ,,Volksseele‘‘ an 
Hand der Mundart (§89-91) und Erforschung des Weltbilds 
der Mundart habe ich mich in den ,, Vorbemerkungen“ meines 
Buches ,, Volkssprache und Wortschatz des badischen Franken- 
landes‘‘ (New York: Modern Language Association of America, 
1936; im folgenden als VuW bezeichnet) zur Geniige geiussert 
und darf wohl auf meine dortigen Ausfiihrungen verweisen. Der 
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letzte Abschnitt tiber die ,,Lebensbezogenheit der deutschen 
Mundartforschung“‘ verlangt bei der—wegen der hohen Kosten 
wohl noch nicht nahe bevorstehenden—Neueinteilung des Deut- 
schen Reiches an Stelle der jetzigen dreiundzwanzig Lander 
stirkste Beriicksichtigung der Ergebnisse der Mundart- und 
Kulturkreisforschung. Ob dabei nicht doch wieder die langst ab- 
getan geglaubte Lehre vom Zusammenfall der Stammes- und 
der Mundartgrenzen zu Ehren kommen wird? Der am 8. August 
1936 verstorbene Otto Bremer wird beim Lesen dieser Stellen 
eine sanfte Genugtuung verspiirt haben! Ob der grosse ost- 
deutsche Sprachraum dann wohl auch eine Verwaltungseinheit 
im Reiche bilden soll? 

Es war wohl die Ablehnung der Stammestheorie, die den 
Verfasser in den ,,Literarischen Hilfsmitteln zum Studium der 
deutschen Mundarten“ das bequem zugingliche Biichlein von 
Hans Reis ,,Die deutschen Mundarten“ (Sammlung Goeschen 
Nr. 605, 2te Aufl. 1920) iibersehen liess. Denn wissenschaftlich 
steht es hoch iiber dem in §4 angefiihrten Buch Oskar Weises, 
das zur Spielerei und Stiimperei férmlich einlidt. In §6 wire 
die—freilich schon seit langerer Zeit vergriffene—reichhaltige 
Sammlung ,,Die deutschen Mundarten“‘ von Regenhardt (drei 
Bande, Berlin o.J.) zu nennen; auch ,,Das Mundartenbuch“ 
von Julius Schaeffler (Berlin und Bonn 1926) mit seiner gar 
nicht tibeln vergniiglichen Einleitung verdiente Erwahnung. 
Zu Wortbildung und Syntax waren noch einige Nummern aus 
der von Ernst Ochs herausgegebenen Schriftenreihe ,,Vogel 
Greif. Arbeiten iiber Mundarten und Volkstum Siidwestdeutsch- 
lands“ nachzutragen. 

Zu Einzelheiten: In $36scheint mir die Wichtigkeit der Fern- 
strahlung fiir die Sprachentwicklung innerhalb einer Gemein- 
schaft stark iiberschatzt; sie betrifft doch wohl vorwiegend 
mehr die Einzelwérter als Laute und Formen.—Wredes Ablei- 
tung von hochalem. Kchind aus KindXChind (S. 66) trifft 
sicher nicht das Richtige: dann miisste doch auch anlautendes 
z bezw. pf als Zwitterbildung von ¢Xs bezw. pX/ betrachtet 
werden.—Auf S. 74 ist der Gegensatz zur Auffassung der Jung- 
grammatiker kaum klar genug gefasst, noch wird die Darstel- 
lung diesen véllig gerecht: dachten sie sich denn jemals die 
Sprache als Zustand, als statisch, als ergon, und nicht auch als 
Bewegung, als dynamisch, als energeia? bedeutet Lautgesetz 
nicht auch Bewegung? oder soll sich dies Wort nur auf Bewe- 
gung im Raum, nicht auch auf ein Geschehen in der Zeit be- 
ziehen? und haben nicht gerade die unentwegtesten Junggram- 
matiker in der Zeit, da man das Lautgesetz als Naturgesetz 
auffasste, angenommen, dass der Lautwandel nicht vom ein- 
zelnen, sondern von vielen zugleich ausgehe?—Uber Wredes 
Ingwionentheorie, fiir die sich seine Schiiler zum Teil wohl mehr 
aus zarter Riicksicht gegen den Meister so tapfer einsetzen, 
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spreche ich unten (6).—Pesslers Aufsatz ,,Atlas der Wortgeo- 
graphie von Europa—eine Notwendigkeit‘‘ (S. 112 f.) ist mir 
unbekannt geblieben—wird ein solches Unternehmen von der 
Fragestellung ,,;Was bedeutet das Wort?“ oder von der ,,Wie 
heisst das Ding?“ ausgehen miissen, oder sollen beide Seiten, 
Wortbedeutung und Sachbenennung, gleichermassen zu ihrem 
Rechte kommen? Eine Frage, die sich jeder Sammler von Wér- 
tern vorzulegen hat!—S. 134 heisst es, in Schlesien wie am 
Rhein, in Bayerr. wie in Niederdeutschland sei die Masse der 
franzésischen Fremdwérter jedenfalls die gleiche; haben wir 
dariiber zuverliassige Aufstellungen? ich finde wenigstens am 
Oberrhein und bei Hebel ihrer weit mehr als in meiner engeren 
Heimat in Nordbaden. Und wie steht es mit dinischen Fremd- 
lingen und Lehniibersetzungen in Schleswig-Holstein? Vorliufig 
setze ich zu der Stelle ein dickes Fragezeichen. Der Annahme, 
die Eindringlinge gehérten zunichst der deutschen Oberschicht 
an, deren Sprache durch ganz Deutschland verhiltnismissig 
einheitlich gewesen sei, widerspricht vieles bei Frings (s. u. 6), 
auch fiir die mittelhochdeutsche Zeit der starke Unterschied im 
Gebrauch der einzelnen Dichter.—S. 136 u. wird die ahd. Laut- 
verschiebung unter die gesunkenen Kulturgiiter gerechnet— 
woran ich nun ganz und gar nicht glaube!—dem widerspricht 
S. 74 der Satz ,,Durch Mischung der Bevélkerung hat man die 
ahd. Lautverschiebung erklart [besser: erkliren wollen!], die 
durch die Aussprache der germanischen Konsonanten im Munde 
der nichtgermanischen Bevélkerung Siiddeutschlands bedingt 
sein soll‘“—was mir ebensowenig einleuchtet.—S. 141: Woher 
will man wissen, dass die nhd. Zwielautung von den Staidten— 
will sagen von héheren Gesellschaftsschichten—ausging? Langes 
i und u werden hier in Amerika im Munde der die Haltestellen 
ausrufenden Schaffner in den Ziigen und auf den Bahnhéfen 
genau so zu ai und au wie im Ubergang von Mhd. zu Nhd., und 
der Wortton wird genau so energisch auf die erste Silbe gelegt wie 
im Urgermanischen.—Zu den volkstiimlichen Verstirkungen 
der Verneinung (S. 145) vgl. mhd. Stil; auch frz. ne pas, ne point 
gehéren hierher, in die Sprache der Héchstgebildeten aufgenom- 
men trotz ihrem offenbar volkstiimlichen Ursprung—ein wei- 
terer Beweis fiir das ewige Auf- und Absteigen des Sprachguts. 
Zur ,,Aneinderreihung von Hauptsitzen einfachster Art“ in der 
Volkssprache (S. 147) vgl. VuW §XI; ebenso §332 zur ,,Homo- 
nymenfurcht,“ von der ich in deutscher Volkssprache noch 
selten etwas gemerkt habe.—S. 152 letzte Zeile: Beziehung von 
,und die“ unklar.—S. 159: bei schleifen handelt es sich um zwei 
verschiedene Worter, ein Messer und ein Diamant werden ge- 
schliffen, eine Festung wird geschleift; dies ist das Faktitiv des 
ersteren. 

Diese wenigen Ausstellungen, sollen in keiner Weise den 
Wert des Buches schmiilern, das, ich wiederhole es, jedem Fach- 
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genossen der Deutschkunde nur aufs angelegentlichste emp- 
fohlen werden kann; zeigt es doch geradezu vorbildlich die enge 
Verbindung der Mundartforschung mit Sprachgeschichte, Stil- 
kunde, Geschichte, Volkskunde und Literaturgeschichte. 
Neben Bachs griindliches Buch tritt Anneliese Bretschnei- 
ders Versuch (2) wie das Gesellenstiick eines gescheiten und 
geschickten, zeitweise aber iibereifrigen und wohl auch vor- 
eiligen Lehrlings neben das Werk des erprobten Meisters. Wohl 
hat die Verfasserin iiber die in der Mundart sich offenbarende 
Gefiihlswelt manches Hiibsche zu sagen, wie es eben nur eine 
Frau sagen kann; wenn sie aber (S. 3) u.a. meint ,,das Leben 
in unserm Heimatort ... mit seinem Abend und dessen Ent- 
spannung, mit seiner Nacht und deren Zauber, sie alle haben in 
ihrem eigensten, urtiimlichen Farbton sich eine Bezeichnung in 
der Mundart geschaffen,“ so geht das Gefiihl mit ihr durch, und 
fiir Heimatsprache, Vaterhaus, Mutterherz (S. 4) hat das Volk 
keine Bezeichnungen, so wenig wie fiir Hunderte von Feld- 
blumen und tausend andere Dinge, die mit dem Auge des Kiinst- 
lers geschaut werden wollen. Das Buch ist hauptsichlich fiir 
Lehrer an den Volksschulen gedacht (was einem solchen der 
Verweis auf die Indogermanischen Forschungen in Anm. 7 
u.6. helfen soll?)—aber Muster guter Schreibart stellt die Ver- 
fasserin fiir solche Leser nicht auf: Schnitzer wie ,,Man stelle 
sich z.B. in unseren Tagen... nicht hoch genug die tigliche 
Arbeit unserer Volksgenossen jenseits der Grenzen vor!“ (S. 5) 
verzeiht man in einem Brief, aber gedruckt miissen sie nicht 
werden. Fliichtigkeitsfehler im Text, wenn auch nicht so 
schlimme, und stehengebliebene Druckfehler finden sich in dem 
so schén gedruckten und auch sonst gut ausgestatteten Buch— 
die sauberen, von der Verfasserin selbst gezeichneten Karten 
verdienen alles Lob—leider auch sonst viele. Mehr stéren Sach- 
fehler, falsche Auffassungen, eigene Gebrauchsweisen wie die 
des Wortes Hochsprache als ,,jede iiber die drtlich begrenzte 
Mundart hinausreichende Sprachform, die aber dennoch an 
eine bestimmte Landschaft gebunden ist‘‘ (S. 14)—danach 
waren auch das ,,Honoratiorenschwibisch“ sowie das ,,Elsasser 
Pfarrerdeutsch“‘ Hochsprache; auf derselben Seite wird ausser- 
dem Hochsprache bestimmt als ,,die iiber der einzelértlichen 
Mundart stehende, aber dennoch landschaftlich gebundene 
Schriftsprache.“‘ Wenn noch (ebd.) Schriftsprache, die in heu- 
tiger Zeit geltende, amtlich angewandte, reichsdeutsche Form 
einer tiberlandschaftlichen Sprache“‘ genannt wird, so mégen 
sich Osterreicher und Schweizer bei der Verfasserin bedanken; 
ebenso dafiir, dass in einer ,, Deutschen Mundartenkunde,‘‘ die 
den Deutschvélkischen im Auslande Tréstliches sagen méchte, 
die deutschen Mundarten an der Reichsgrenze aufzuhéren 
scheinen. Der Abschnitt iiber die Entstehung der Schriftsprache 
(S. 8 ff.) enthalt tiberhaupt auch sonst Schiefes und Irrefiih- 
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rendes; Luther wird immer noch als ihr Schépfer angesehen, 
wenn auch nicht geradezu so genannt; sein Ausspruch, man 
miisse den schlichten Leuten ,,aufs Maul sehen,“ wird so ge- 
deutet, dass er damit die Liicke ausgefiillt habe, die sein eigener 
Vorrat an Mundartkenntnissen iibrigliess,—wo es sich lediglich 
um eine Stilfrage handelt; Luthers Kirchensprache sei in die 
Sprache der Universititen gedrungen—wann?—von dort aus 
in die Sprache der Beamten und schliesslich in die Mundart des 
breiten Kirchenvolkes. Genug der Ausstellungen; eine zweite 
Auflage wird vieles nachzubessern finden. Gehen wir zu Er- 
freulicherem iiber, und das ist nicht allzuwenig. Einmal die 
schneidige Abfuhr fiir Albert Dauzat, der, offenbar ohne Wen- 
kers Sprachatlas iiberhaupt zu kennen, ihn als dreiste Nach- 
ahmung des—von ihm angeregten!—franzésischen Werkes hin- 
stellen méchte (S. 97); vor allem aber die Ausfiihrungen iiber 
Wesen der Mundart und Sinn der Mundartpflege, vieles in dem 
Abschnitt iiber das Gefiige der Mundart, und das im allgemei- 
nen gut gelungene Hauptstiick iiber systematische und geo- 
graphisch-geschichtliche Gliederung der deutschen Mundarten. 
Im Anhang zur Geschichte der deutschen Mundartenforschung 
wiinschte man der Verfasserin an der Stelle, wo sie mit gnidiger 
Herablassung meint, dass auch die Zeit der Herrschaft der 
Phonetik (die auf S. 95 mit Phonologie gleichgesetzt wird!) 
nicht ohne Friichte fiir die Gegenwart geblieben sei, etwas mehr 
von Bachs besonnener, sachlicher Art. 

,,Ein grosses Beispiel weckt Nacheiferung und gibt dem 
Urteil héhere Gesetze.‘‘ Dieses Wort aus dem Prolog zum Wal- 
lenstein kénnte als Leitspruch iiber Bernhard Martins Aufsatz 
,,Georg Wenkers Kampf um seinen Sprachatlas‘‘ in dem Heft 
,.¥on Wenker zu Wrede“ stehen (3). Man liest die Geschichte 
dieses stillen Heldenlebens nicht ohne Erschiitterung und fiihlt 
sich innerlich gestahlt, wenn man sieht, wie Wenker, wenn ihm 
auch zeitweise der Mut versagen wollte, allen bergehohen 
Hindernissen zum Trotz sein grosses Werk siegreich zu Ende 
fiihrte, obgleich er scheiden musste wie Moses auf Nebo, ange- 
sichts des gelobten Landes, das nun andere besitzen sollten. 
Man gewinnt aus Martins Darstellung den Eindruck, dass die 
Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften sich bei ihrem zeitweise 
sehr ablehnenden Verhalten gegen Wenkers Gesuche nicht eben 
mit Ruhm bedeckt habe; doch ist ein abschliessendes Urteil un- 
méglich, da nicht auch alle Akten ihrer Sachverstindigen ab- 
gedruckt sind—erachtete vielleicht die Akademie, von Grimms 
Worterbuch her an langsamen Gang weitschichtiger Unterneh- 
mungen gewohnt, die Zeit fiir Verdffentlichung des gewaltigen 
und kostspieligen Werkes noch nicht fiir gekommen, wihrend 
Wenker die Ergebnisse seiner Tatigkeit einem weiteren Kreise 
vorzulegen dringte? Wenker durfte wenigstens noch die Genug- 
tuung erleben, sein Werk durch den Staat sichergestellt zu 
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sehen; und trotz mannigfachster Geldnéte namentlich gegen 
Ende der zwanziger Jahre steht das Unternehmen und das 
Sprachatlas-Institut heute auf festen Fiissen, dank der einsich- 
tigen Unterstiitzung durch das neue Reich seit 1933. (Der 
Schluss von Anm. 2 zu §I in VuW ist danach richtigzustellen.) 
—Hans Kuhn steuert eine gehaltvolle Abhandlung iiber ,,Spal- 
tung und Ausgleich in der Entwicklung der deutschen Mund- 
arten in den ersten sechs Lieferungen des Deutschen Sprach- 
atlasses“ bei, in der auch die Wortgeographie reichlich bedacht 
wird, die sonst gegeniiber dem franzésischen Atlas bei den 
Plinen Wenkers zu kurz kam. Wertvolle Gedanken iiber ,, Ver- 
stésse gegen die Lautgesetze und ihre Griinde“ bringt Luise 
Berthold aus der Werkstatt des Hessen-Nassauischen Volks- 
worterbuchs: Umstellungen als Folge des Spieltriebs, Volks- 
etymologien, Kreuzungen zwischen Nachbarmundarten sowie 
solche zwischen Mundart und Hochsprache. Ein Verzeichnis 
der Schriften Ferdinand Wredes von 1886-1932 und eine Liste 
der von ihm betreuten (72) Doktordissertationen nacht den 
Beschluss. 

Man erinnert sich aus dem Streit iiber den Zusammenfall 
von Stammes- und Mundartgrenzen, den Otto Bremer behaup- 
tet hatte, welch scharfe Klinge dessen Hauptgegner Wrede 
schlug (vgl. hiezu meinen Aufsatz Linguistic Geography, The 
Germanic Review, 1 [1926], 281 ff., besonders 293 ff.). Eine eigen- 
artige Fiigung will es nun, dass ausgerechnet an der Wirkungs- 
statte Wredes, in Marburg, die Stammestheorie wenn auch in 
bescheidenen Grenzen wieder zu Ehren kommt. Wredes Nach- 
folger als Leiter der Arbeit am S.-A. zeigt (4), dass an mehreren 
Stellen des deutschen Sprachgebietes, so in Kurhessen, Sprach- 
grenzen mitten durch Gebiete gehen, die seit langer, langer Zeit 
politisch zusammengehéren, also die Unterschiede langst aus- 
geglichen haben sollten. Er fiihrt diese Mundartgrenzen auf ein 
starkes ,,Grenzergefiihl‘‘ zuriick, ,,wie wir es nationalsprachig 
nicht in der Mitte Deutschlands, sondern am ganzen Rande und 
in den Ausseninseln zu suchen haben“; die Grenze ist geschaffen 
durch eine Grenzwildnis, die man absichtlich von beiden Seiten 
aus Stammesgegensatz nicht iiberschreiten wollte, und sie wirkt 
nach bis auf den heutigen Tag. 

Als grésste deutsche Leistung im Mittelalter muss die 
Wiedergewinnung des germanischen Volksbodens éstlich von 
der Elbe gelten, den nach der Abwanderung der germanischen 
Stamme im ersten halben Jahrtausend unserer Zeitrechnung die 
Slawen in kleinen Trupps—,,gerauschlos‘‘ wie Gustav Freytag 
und Karl Lamprecht gerne sagen—in Besitz genommen hatten. 
Die Vorginge dieser Ostlandsiedlung, sagt Rudolf Kétzschke 
in der von Friedrich Metz gesammelten, von Wilhelm Volz 
unter dem Namen ,,Der ostdeutsche Volksboden“ herausgege- 
benen Aufsatzreihe (Breslau 1926) S. 152, sind in miihevoller 
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Gelehrtenarbeit immer eindringender erforscht worden: ,,Ein 
Uberblick tiber den gesamten Verlauf der Bewegung wurde ge- 
wonnen; man untersuchte die diusseren Ereignisse, in denen sie 
sich Bahn brach, die Massnahmen der Bodenherren zur Férde- 
rung der Ansiedlung, die Herkunft der Siedler, die Siedelungs- 
technik und das Bodenrecht, die Gemeindeverfassung, Orts- 
und Flurformen, den Hausbau, die Namengebung, die Wirt- 
schaftsweise, Eigentiimlichkeiten der Volkssitte; den Wander- 
wegen spiirte man nach, bisweilen wurde auch die Lage der 
deutschen Siedelungen im Vergleich zum slawischen Wohn- 
bereich umfassender festgestellt.““ In einem andern Aufsatz 
S. 16 nennt Kétzschke als Hilfswissenschaft auch die histori- 
sche Sprachgeographie. Diese liefert Frings fiir seine kleine, 
aber inhaltsschwere, meisterhafte Schrift (5) die Tatsachen 
fiir den Zusammenlauf der drei wichtigsten deutschen Mun- 
dartstréme auf dem Boden Kursachsens und den Anteil 
eines jeden an der Entstehung der neuhochdeutschen Schrift- 
sprache. Den Gedanken, dass diese ein Geschenk des ostdeut- 
schen Siedlungslandes an die Altstimme ist, hat m. W. zuerst 
Rudolf Hildebrand in seinem Aufsatz ,,Der Anteil Sachsens an 
der Ausbildung der neuhochdeutschen Sprache“ (Grenzboten, 
1860) ausgesprochen: ,,Das meissnische Deutsch léste seit dem 
15. Jahrhundert das Oberdeutsch des Mittelalters als Schwer- 
punkt fiir die Spracheinigung ab, an deren Herstellung die ganze 
kiinftige Entwicklung der deutschen Nation hing; und es war 
eine fast wunderbar gliickliche Fiigung, dass es so kam, denn 
der schwiibischen oder der bayrischen oder einer andern siid- 
deutschen Sprache wire es sicher viel spiter oder vielleicht nie 
gelungen, das grosse niederdeutsche Gebiet fiir sich zu gewinnen: 
dazu war eine Mundart nétig, die in ihrem Wesen wie im Raum 
die Mitte einnahm zwischen beiden so verschiedenen Sprach- 
kérpern, um beide anziehen und verséhnen zu kénnen, eine 
mitteldeutsche. Dass aber gerade das Meissnische dazu berufen 
war, dem Vaterlande diesen unschitzbaren Dienst zu leisten, 
dazu mag irgendwie gleich im ersten Auftreten der Kultur in 
dem den Slawen neu abgewonnenen Meissner Lande der Keim 
gelegt worden sein.‘ Frings zeigt nun den sprachlichen Vortrieb 
auf der mitteldeutschen Siedlungsbahn vom Westen iiber Er- 
furt, der oberdeutschen iiber Bamberg, der niederdeutschen 
iiber Magdeburg—im Siedlungsland ist im Gegensatz zum Alt- 
land die Bewegung der Sprache nicht von der'der Menschen zu 
trennen—und die Notwendigkeit von Mischung und Ausgleich 
im Neulande der Mark Meissen, im Staate der Wettiner, nachst 
Habsburg dem gréssten und angesehensten Landesstaat im 
Reiche; die Menge mundartlicher Erscheinungen, die zugleich 
hervorstechende Ziige der deutschen Hochsprache sind, ,,traten 
dann von Meissen und den wettinischen Landen ihren Siegeszug 
an durch die umliegenden Mundarten und, iiber Schrift und 
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Mund, zur Hochsprache. Und doch nicht auf Grund des Beiein- 
anders auf Siedlungsboden schlechthin; sondern vor allem auf 
Grund der anerkannten kulturellen Uberlegenheit der Land- 
schaft, in der sie sich zusammengefunden hatten." Die Beweis- 
fihrung unterstiitzen vortreffliche Karten. 

Frings, der seit 1927 an der Universitat Leipzig wirkt, hatte 
1926 in dem mit Aubin und Josef Miiller Reopuntunthonse 
Buche ,,Kulturstrémungen und Kulturprovinzen in den Rhein- 
landen“ bahnbrechende Deutungen der Karten des S.-A. ge- 
geben; ein ahnliches Sammelwerk ,,Kulturriume und Kultur- 
strémungen im mitteldeutschen Osten“ ist im Druck, wenn 
nicht mittlerweile bereits erschienen. Inzwischen ist ihm ein 
weiterer grosser Wurf auf dem Felde der Sprach- und Kultur- 
geographie gelungen mit seiner Germania Romana (6). Gegen- 
iiber dem begrenzten Raum der ,,Rheinlande“ umfasst hier der 
Blick das ganze Deutschland bis etwa zur Zeit des Heliand 
(womit zugleich die zeitliche Grenze gegeben ist), mit Aus- 
blicken auf Altenglisch und Altnordisch. In einer Reihe von 
innerlich engzusammenhingenden Abhandlungen erweisen sich 
die romanischen Lehnwérter als wertvoll fiir die von Frings 
geforderte ,,Kulturmorphologie und Kulturgeschichte. Ein 
Musterbeispiel dafiir, wie Wortforschung in Wortableitung und 
Wortverbreitung sich mit Staats- und Kulturgeschichte und 
Volkskunde verschwistern und zu gesicherten und dabei tiber- 
raschenden Ergebnissen fiihren kann! Die gegenseitige Durch- 
dringung dieser Wissenschaften zeigt am schénsten der Ab- 
schnitt ,,Vier Musterfille: offerre, spurcalia, aulla, aquarium 
in der Abhandlung ,,Der sprachliche Aufbau der Germania 
Romana,“ S. 111 ff. Die Einleitung ,,Angelsachsich, Althoch- 
deutsch, Gotisch“ setzt sich vom sprachgeographischen Stand- 
punkt mit dlterer und neuerer Literatur iiber Verschiebungen 
im westgermanischen Wortschatz auseinander und untersucht 
die Stellung des Tatian und des Heliand zwischen dem siid- 
deutschen und dem ,,Nordseetypus“ des Westgermanischen. 
E. Gutmacher hatte 1914 in den 120 ,, Ingwaionismen“ des Ta- 
tian und im auffallenden Fehlen gemeinahd. Worter eine Frage 
der westgerm. Wortgeographie gesehen, Gertrud Geffcken 1912 
in ihrer Erstlingsarbeit ,, Der Wortschatz des Heliand und seine 
Bedeutung fiir die Heimatfrage“‘ in ahnlicher Weise die etwa 
dreifache Anzahl Wérter und Zusammensetzungen im Heliand, 
die nach Nordwesten weisen, behandelt, Behaghel hatte 1914 
gefragt, ob nicht der Heliand wie die spatere ndd. Literatur 
vom Hd. beeinflusst sei. Braune sah dann 1918 in Gutmachers 
Aufstellungen Wortgruppen und geographisch-dynamische Be- 
wegungsgesetze statt eines Durcheinanders und verlangte—bis 
heute vergeblich—eine deutsche Wortgeographie und deren 
Verbindung mit geschichtlicher Uberlieferung, bei genauer Be- 
obachtung des Leitsatzes der heutigen Sprachgeographie, dass 
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jedes Wort sein eigenes Verbreitungsgebiet habe, das nicht an 
bestimmte Mundartgrenzen gebunden zu sein brauche (was 
schon Miillenhoff fiir die Behandlung der mythologischen Denk- 
miiler verlangt hatte). Bei den grossen Verlusten, die das Inner- 
und Siiddeutsche gegeniiber dem gemeinwestgerm. Wortschatz, 
weniger das Altenglische erlitten haben, sieht Frings in den 120 
Ingwaonismen des Tatian nicht Verwandtschaft mit Anglo- 
friesisch, sondern Bewahrung Alteren gemeinsamen Wortgutes, 
das sich von Fulda bis England gehalten habe, aber siiddeutsch 
untergegangen und durch andere Bildungen ersetzt worden sei. 
Wrede erblickte in seinem heute noch stark umstrittenen Auf- 
satz ,,Ingwionisch und Westgermanisch“ den Zustand des An- 
glofriesischen als altwestgerm.: Wortschatz wie Laute und En- 
dungen seien in der Richtung Siidnord umgeschichtet worden 
und zwar durch gewaltigen Vorstoss des Gotisch-Ostgermani- 
schen von der Donau her, der im Laufe der Zeit einen michtigen 
Keil in die alte westgerm. Spracheinheit getrieben und aus alten 
Ubereinstimmungen zwischen z.B. Alemannisch und Anglo- 
friesisch siidd. Restformen gemacht habe. Wie andere Wrede- 
schiiler stimmt Frings dieser umwilzenden Lehre bei, meint 
jedoch einen Stein aus des Meisters Bau herausnehmen zu miis- 
sen: gotisch-festlindische, im Altengl. fehlende Wérter bewie- 
sen nicht ohne weiteres das héhere Alter und den gemeinwest- 
germ. Charakter der anglofriesischen Entsprechungen, da auch 
das Anglofriesische Verluste erlitten habe, und an der vilki- 
schen Zusammensetzung der siiddeutschen Stimme ostgerma- 
nischer Einschlag beteiligt gewesen sein miisse. Damit aber 
scheint mir nicht ein Stein, sondern der Eckstein aus Wredes 
kiihnem Bau gebrochen, bei dem ohnehin nicht alle vermeint- 
lichen Stiitzen ganz sturmfest sind. Auf die Untersuchung der 
Eigenheiten des Tatianwortschatzes im einzelnen einzugehen 
gestattet der Raum nicht, genug, dass sie mit iiberlegener Stoff- 
beherrschung und in glinzender Form gefiihrt ist; wie denn das 
ganze Buch unvergleichlichen Weit- und Scharfblick beweist, 
man sehe sich nur das Sach- und das Worterverzeichnis an, um 
sich vom Reichtum des Gebotenen zu iiberzeugen. Der Haupt- 
teil des Buches, 170 Seiten, gilt dem sprachlichen Aufbau der 
Germania Romana, in sieben grossen Abschnitten. Der erste, 
die christliche G.R., stellt, Anregungen Jakob Juds folgend, 
verschiedene Missionsbereiche fest, deren Ausstrahlungen sich 
teilweise iiberschneiden, fiir Gallien und die Rémerstidte im 
Rheingebiet einen vorfrinkischen, fiir das itibrige Deutschland 
einen siidostdeutschen, einen angelsichsischen und den eigent- 
lichen frinkischen. Die vor- sowie die nachfrinkische Mission 
belegen Wortschichten mit Hilfe der Kunstgeschichte und der 
Lage der lebenden deutschen Mundarten. Der zweite Abschnitt 
stellt vier landschaftliche germanisch-romanische Verbindungen 
auf: Norditalien(-Ratien)—Nordostgallien—Germanien; Ost- 
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gallien—Germanien, besonders Mosel-Mittelrheingebiet; Nord- 
gallien—Mosel-Niederrheingebiet; | Mittel-Niederrheingebiet, 
auf Grund klar abgegrenzter Wortgruppen. An ,,Aufmarsch- 
strassen der Romania‘‘ werden im Anschluss an Jud genannt: 
Gallien von der Rhonemiindung (Massilia war schon in den 
ersten Jahrhunderten Stiitzpunkt des Christentums) iiber die 
Maas zur Mosel; Oberitalien iiber den Brenner und den Grossen 
St. Bernhard. Beide Alpenstrassen bezeigen sich fiir die Wort- 
verbreitung als sehr schwach: wenige Wérter gewinnen auf 
ihnen Weite des Lebensraums oder Dauer der Lebenskraft. Das 
grosse Schatzhaus ist Gallien, nicht nur fiirs Rheingebiet, eben- 
sosehr auch fiir Altengland. Im vierten Abschnitt iiber das Ver- 
hiltnis von Gallien-Britannien-Niederrhein erweisen sich auf 
Grund der etwa fiinfzig Lehnwérter, grésstenteils aus dem All- 
tagsleben einer Bauern- und Handwerkerbeviélkerung, und mit 
Hilfe der Wirtschaftsgeschichte—unter starker Einschrinkung 
von Alfred Dopsch’s Lehre eines stetigen Ubergangs vom Alter- 
tum zum Mittelalter—britannisch-niederdeutsche bis ins Trie- 
rer Gebiet reichende wirtschaftliche und sonstige Beziehungen. 
Im Abschnitt iiber den Aufbau der niederrheinischen G.R. 
werden sechs Staffeln wortgeographischer Raéume unterschie- 
den: 1. England-Trier als weiteste Spanne; 2. England-Kéln; 
3. Niederlande-Trier; 4. Niederlande-Kleve oder Kéln; 5. Kéln- 
Trier; 6. Trier oder Kéln. Aus dem wichtigen siebenten Ab- 
schnitt hebe ich hervor den Hinweis auf die Fille romanischer 
Doppel- gegeniiber lateinischer einfacher Konsonanz; die Ab- 
lehnung der Hypothesen iiber Lehnwort und Lautverschiebung 
und iiber Alter und Verhiltnis der Lautverschiebungsstufen 
zueinander; das Rechnen mit stets erneutem lateinischem Ein- 
fluss bei manchen Lehnwértern; die anregenden Ausziige aus 
dem Kélner Programm (1871) von F. W. Wahlenberg iiber die 
niederrheinische Mundart und ihre Lautverschiebungsstufe, 
das manches aus der Sprachatlasarbeit vorausgeahnt und vor- 
weggenommen hat; den Verweis auf diese Schrift bei Wértern, 
die des Sinnes wegen lautlich auseinandergehalten werden. 
Damit kommen wir auf die S. 15 erwihnte, schon oben unter 
(1) besprochene ,,Homonymenfurcht“ zuriick: unméglich ist es 
Angst vor Verwechslungen, was diese Wérter lautlich ausein- 
anderhialt und einzelne vor der Lautverschiebung schiitzt (aus- 
ser etwa das Wortpaar schipper ,Schiafer‘ und schiffer ,Schiffer‘), 
denn wie in diesem Falle werden Homonyme nur ersetzt, wo 
Missverstindnisse hiufig und unertriglich werden (vgl. das be- 
kannte Gascognische chat, das sowohl Hahn wie Katze bedeu- 
tete und den Ersatz des ersteren durch Neubildungen veran- 
lasste). Sonst hitte z.B. im Englischen langst ¢o sow in einer 
der Bedeutungen, nahen bezw. sien, durch ein anderes Wort 
ersetzt werden miissen, oder der Tiername bear und die Zeit- 
worter to bear und to bare; und wieviele Wérter werden nicht 
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im Franzésischen wie cing ausgesprochen (sain, saint, ceint, 
sein usw. usw.)! Hier ist noch allerlei Aufhellung durch schall- 
analytische Untersuchungen zu gewinnen. Ein bedeutsamer 
Unterschied in der Entwicklung der Lehnwérter in Nord und 
Siid (Schluss des Abschnitts): im Norden stésst die Lautver- 
schiebung auf die festsitzenden Lehnwérter, im Siiden stossen 
die Lehnwérter in die sich entwickelnde Lautverschiebung 
hinein.—Das letzte Stiick des Buches handelt im Anschluss an 
Gertrud Geffckens Untersuchung von dem Wortschatz des 
Heliand und der Heimatfrage als Aufgabe der westgermanischen 
Wortgeographie: von Wort zu Wort vorgehend sehen wir, wie 
der Heliand, gleich dem Tatian, nur dreifach so reichlich, altes 
westgerm. Sprachgut bewahrt, das mndd. untergegangen, um- 
geschichtet worden ist. Die Heimat des Helianddichters ist in 
Ostfalen, in der Gegend von Merseburg-Halberstadt zu suchen. 
Aber fiir abschliessende Forschung im Heliand, und nicht nur 
da, sind noch grosse Aufgaben zu leisten: eine deutsche und 
niederlandische Wortgeographie in Atlasform, Ausbau der be- 
stehenden, Griindung der fehlenden Wéorterbiicher, vorab auf 
dem genannten Boden; und, was am schmerzlichsten entbehrt 
wird, das grosse althochdeutsche Wérterbuch, Grundlage aller 
geschichtlich-wortgeographischen Arbeit. Es fehlt also nicht 
an wahrhaft grossen Aufgaben fiir hingebende Arbeit, die in 
den Tagen einer ,,geschwitzigen, wortreichen Synthese“ nicht 
mit den Schlagworten Positivismus und Stoffhuberei abzutun 
ist. Was wahre Synthese ist, grundlegende, genaue Arbeit mit 
Beherrschung der einschligigen Fragen auch auf den Nach- 
bargebieten, wie auch das Kleinste, richtig eingeordnet, sich 
eintrichtig als Baustein oder Mértel in den Bau einfiigt, das 
kann hier ein jeder lernen, dem es mit der Andacht zum Un- 
bedeutenden ernst ist, ohne die wahre Wissenschaft nicht be- 
stehen kann. 

Uber die Nummern 7 bis 9 kénnen wir uns kurz fassen. Alle 
drei behandeln ein mehr oder weniger zusammenhingendes Ge- 
biet, die Mundarten an der Grenze Sachsens und Béhmens; nur 
das eigentlich Erzgebirgische fehlt noch und soll in einer weite- 
ren Arbeit bald vorgelegt werden. Die Arbeiten, alle aus Frings’ 
Leipziger Seminar hervorgegangen, sind nicht von gleichem 
Gewicht und gleicher Giite; alle aber zeigen gediegene Schulung 
im sprachgeographischen Verfahren wie im Herausarbeiten der 
geschichtlichen Grundlagen und unterstiitzen die Beweisfiih- 
rung durch ausgiebiges und sauber gearbeitetes Kartenmaterial, 
sammeln den Sprachstoff unmittelbar im Gelinde durch Ab- 
fragen von Ort zu Ort und vergleichen die Ergebnisse mit denen 
des S.-A., der gelegentlich, so von Meinel S. 65, richtiggestellt 
wird. Allen aber fehlt eine wenn auch noch so kurze Darstellung 
irgend einer Kernmundart bezw. von zwei solchen, je einer auf 
jeder Seite der Grenze, um die an Zahl doch immer begrenzten 
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Laut- und Wortbeispiele zu erginzen. Zum mindesten kénnten 
die vierzig Wenkerschen Sitze in kennzeichnenden Mundarten 
einander gegeniibergestellt werden, noch besser um einige Sei- 
ten Text vermehrt. Sehr zu bedauern ist der vollstindige Man- 
gel an Belegen zur mundartlichen Syntax; Meinel gibt davon 
in §50 eine halbe Seite (die beiden andern gar nichts) und ent- 
schuldigt dies S. 84 damit, dass ,,syntaktische Untersuchungen 
unter allen andern immer eine enorme Materialanhaufung er- 
fordern. 

Einzelheiten: Meinel zeigt starke Neigung, alte Stammes- und 
neuere Mundartgrenzen zusammenfallen zu lassen (vgl. dazu 
oben Nr. 4), s. S. 83 Ende des §69 und S. 114 §99: ,,Fiir das 
Gebiet zwischen Fichtel- und Erzgebirge ist die Bildung der 
grossen Territorien von untergeordneter Bedeutung auf die 
Ausbildung der Dialektgrenzen geworden. Ausschlaggebenden 
Einfluss aber gewannen darauf die alten Gau- (bzw. Stammes)- 
und Diézesangrenzen. Soweit diese friihen Grenzen nicht schon 
der natiirlichen Beschaffenheit des Landes Rechnung trugen, 
haben die topographischen und natiirlichen Verhiltnisse den 
Ma.-Grenzen, die durch eben diese Gau- und Diézésangrenzen 
bereits vorgezeichnet waren, ihre letzte Gestalt gegeben.“ 
(S. 83 in Anm. 2 ein stérender Fehler: ,,ein Zusammenhang 
zwischen Sprachgrenze einerseits und kirchlicher bzw. Sprach- 
grenze andererseits““—im zweiten Falle ist wohl Staatsgrenze 
zu lesen.) S. 91 wird nordbayr. ou=oberd. uo aus altem 6 aus 
der westmd. mittelalterlichen Einwanderung von unfreien Berg- 
leuten erklart und glaubhaft gemacht, S. 92 die Frage offenge- 
lassen, ob das ou-Restgebiet an der oberen Saale ein Reststiick 
alter Verbindung mit Nordbayrisch oder ein abgeschlossenes 
Gebiet westmd. Siedlung gewesen ist. Zu den hiibschen Be- 
merkungen iiber die bayrischen Knédel als Sprachgrenze ver- 
weise ich auf W. H. Riehls ,,Pfalzer‘‘ sowie VuW §II und mein 
Buch ,,Das siidwestdeutsche Reichsdorf im Vorwort wie in 
den ersten beiden Abschnitten des Teiles Volkstum—schon 
1902 habe ich in volkskundlichen Vorlesungen gewiinscht, dass 
man alle volkskundlichen Erscheinungen nach dem Muster des 
S.-A. auf Karten festlegen méchte, damals noch ohne Riehls 
Buch zu kennen.—Warum steht auf Karte 1 immer die Ab- 
kiirzung ndg (nordgauisch), statt ndb (nordbayrisch) wie im 
Titel? 

Becker fasst §32 den Gegensatz Dialekt: Umgangssprache 
recht geschickt so: ,,Dialekt ist Sprache ohne Schrift (vor der 
Schrift), Umgangssprache ist Sprache mit Schrift (nach der 
Schrift). Ein Dialekt ist abzuleiten und zu verstehen immer nur 
aus vorangegangenen Dialekten, dagegen ist Umgangssprache 
abgeleitet nicht von einem Dialekt, sondern von der Schrift- 
sprache, ausgesprochen mit einem dialektischen Lautsystem 
und dialektischer Intonation.“ Doch sind zwei Einschrinkungen 
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zu machen: Die Schriftsprache kann unmittelbar oder mittelbar 
auf dem Wege iiber die Umgangssprache starken Einfluss auf 
Mundartumgestaltung gewinnen; und durch kulturelle Uber- 
legenheit, ,, Mehrwert der Sprachgeltung‘‘ (Mitzka), kann auch 
eine ortsfremde Mundart, besonders eine stidtische, eine Dorf- 
mundart beeinflussen. Gut beobachtet ist auch in §34 der Ge- 
brauch der Umgangssprache auf dem Lande. Desgl. §63: ,,Der 
Begriff Raum erschépft sich nicht in dem einer politischen 
Verwaltungseinheit ... Raum ist eine Landschaft, innerhalb 
deren die Menschen aufeinander bezogen, einander zugewandt, 
aufeinander zugeordnet sind. ... Wir sehen den Begriff dort 
am klarsten verwirklicht, wo auf einer natiirlichen Grundlage 
ein geschlossenes politisches und Wirtschaftsgebiet erwachsen 
Be. wed Ausdruck des Raumseins ist die Wirksamkeit als 
Sprachraum.‘‘ Als Grundlage der sprachlichen Darstellung 
nimmt Becker die durch Umfrage in den Schulklassen ermit- 
telte Sprache der Altersstufe von 10-14 Jahren (also ahnlich wie 
bei den Aufnahmen des Sprachatlas in den siebziger und acht- 
ziger Jahren, nur direkt); auch befragte er Leute im Alter von 
60-90 Jahren; die Angaben des S.-A. wurden im wesentlichen als 
zuverlaissig befunden. Dass aber jede Altersschicht die Sprache 
ihrer Jugend ihr Leben lang beibehilt (S. 26), lasst sich in dieser 
Allgemeinheit nicht behaupten. Wichtig sind die Feststellungen 
iiber die Sprache der béhmischen Exulantendérfer: auch volks- 
starke Siedlungen inmitten einer grésseren Spracheinheit glei- 
chen sich sehr rasch ihrer Umgebung an; vgl. hiezu VuW §8. 
Dass im allgemeinen an den Landesgrenzen die Mundartgrenzen 
sich biindeln, aber nicht iiberall gleich dicht, die Hemmstellen 
also nicht allenthalben mit gleicher Starke wirken ($54), ist 
zwar bekannt genug, darf aber immer wieder gesagt werden. 
§60 bestimmt das Osterzgebirgische als widerstandsfihiges 
Reliktgebiet; §62 ff. arbeiten Grundlagen und Alter der oe. 
Sprachgrenzen klar heraus. 

Barthels Verfahren weicht sowohl in der Heranziehung vor- 
wiegend Alterer Versuchspersoner (um alte Mundartformen vor 
dem Aussterben noch festzuhalten) wie in der Betonung der 
Wort- an Stelle der Lautgeographie erheblich von der Beckers 
ab. Barthel findet, dass die Wérter ,,bis ins einzelne genau“ 
denselben Bewegungsgesetzen wie die Laute folgen (S. 96) und 
die Wortlinien sich in grossen Ziigen mit den Lautgrenzen 
decken, denselben Grundriss, dieselbe Faicherform ergeben, auf 
der Wanderung Bahn und Richtung alter Siedlerwege einhalten 
und sich dem Einfluss territorialer, kirchlicher und kulturell- 
wirtschaftlicher Gewalten beugen. Wichtig aber ist vor allem 
(Schluss), dass die Wortbewegungen schneller erfolgen als die 
der Laute, dass Einzelwérter weitere Strecken zuriicklegen, 
nach Gauchats Ausdruck bald hier bald dort anklopfen und 
sich iiberall heimisch machen kénnen, wihrend die Laute mei- 
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stens familienweise wandern, dfters Halt machen und nur bei 
Verwandten und Nachbarn einkehren. 

Erfreulicherweise wird die in Leipzig geleistete Arbeit im 
Deutschen Seminar zu Prag nach der béhmischen Seite fort- 
gesetzt. Vielleicht ist es der Mundartforschung beschieden, das 
letzte Beweisstiick zu finden fiir die Bretholzsche Lehre, wo- 
nach die Deutschen der Tschechei nicht erst im spiteren Mittel- 
alter eingewandert sind, sondern auf die Siedler der Vélker- 
wanderungszeit zurtickgehen, 

Karg (10) sucht in der Nordwestecke des Landes Sachem, 
in der osterlindischen Bucht—man beachte, wieviel von der 
Bildersprache der neueren Mundartforschung vom Wasser ge- 
nommen ist!—flamische Sprachspuren aus der Zeit der mittel- 
alterlichen Einwanderung und macht solche auch ausserhalb 
eines Zusammenhanges mit den verbindenden niederdeutschen 
Landschaften sehr wahrscheinlich. Auch seine Schrift ist ge- 
schichtlich unterbaut, weist neben den unmittelbaren Zeugnis- 
sen auf Vorkommen flaimischen Erbrechts in Sachsen, arbeitet 
ausgiebig mit Wortverbreitungen und bringt—im Text—reich- 
liches Kartenmaterial; schade, dass einige Karten, s6 3 und 12, 
im Druck verschmiert und die Ortsnamen kaum zu lesen sind. 
Ergétzlich ist der von Gottsched 1725 in den ,,Verniinftigen 
Tadlerinnen“ gebrachte, hier abgedruckte Brief eines Leipziger 
Miadchens, zwar offenbar erdichtet, aber zweifellos in der Laut- 
gebung echt. Das laienhafte Geschwiatz eines Beitrages der 
Berliner Illustrierten Zeitung iiber das Leipziger Deutsch hatte 
scharfer zuriickgewiesen werden diirfen (S. 1 ff.); es ist an der 
Zeit, dass allen in sprachlichen und namentlich in mundart- 
lichen Dingen dreinredenden Stiimpern derb iiber den Mund 
gefahren wird.—Beim Wandel von g zu k (Karten fiir Garten 

i., S. 17 und 57) méchte ich auf Behaghel, Die deutsche 
Sprache® S. 68 und 75 verweisen, wo von Hyperhochdeutsch 
und Hyperdialekt die Rede ist. 

Ahnlich wie Karg will Bathe (11) fiir den Kreis Jerichow 
(zwischen Elbe und Mark Brandenburg) flamische Herkunft 
der Siedler beweisen. Eine eindringende, sorgfaltige Arbeit— 
aber was fiir Leser denkt sich der Verfasser, wenn er in der Liste 
auf S. 7 Fachausdriicke wie Anlaut, Assimilation, Diphthong, 
Etymologie, Konsonanten erkliren zu miissen glaubt und an- 
derseits in §28 eine lange lateinische Anfiihrung nicht iiber- 
setzt? Und was ist ,,Erténen der Stimmbinder bei den stimm- 
losen Lauten p, t, k, f, s“*? Von einer Flurnamenarbeit aus- 
gehend iiberzeugte sich Bathe bald von der Notwendigkeit 
einer Erginzung durch umfassende Mundartaufnahmen, deren 
Verfahren, ein Wort-fiir-Wort-Abfragen, besonders unter l- 
teren Sprechern, wesentlich von der des S.-A. abweicht. Von 
ausschlaggebender Bedeutung fiir die Mundartbildung waren 
($240) fiir das Siedlungsland die geschichtlich-landschaftlichen 
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Grossriiume, daneben aber auch die Kleinriume mit ihren 
Mittelpunkten (§241): Stiidte nehmen gegeniiber dem umlie- 
genden Lande eine Sonderstellung ein, doch hatte sich im Zeit- 
alter der Kolonisation die Entwicklung der Stadt noch nicht so 
sehr von der des Dorfes entfernt, dass sich eine verschiedene 
Geistesart hitte herausbilden kénnen. Bedeutsam ist die Fest- 
stellung in §250, dass Linienbiindel fiir Laut- und Wortgrenzen 
nicht zusammenfallen, aber eine gewisse Parallelitit zwischen 
ihnen besteht, vor allem dass bei beiden der Hauptzug gerade 
oder nur leicht gebogen erscheint, also auch bei der Wort- 
wanderung ein Vortrieb in gerader Front erfolgt. §251 bringt 
anregende Beobachtungen iiber Wortverschmelzungen, 254 iiber 
Wortverdringung, mit der Feststellung, dass manchmal auch 
die Alten sich nach dem Gebrauch der Jiingeren umstellen. Die 
Worte sind ein fliissigeres, elastischeres, umfangreicheres Ele- 
ment als die Laute. Der Einfluss der Slawen auf den Wortschatz 
ist sehr gering, trotz ihrer grésseren Zahl; der der Niederlinder 
sehr stark, was aber nicht auf Menge der niederlindischen 
Siedler, sondern nur auf ihre kulturelle Uberlegenheit und ent- 
sprechenden ,,Mehrwert der Sprachgeltung’ schliessen lasst 
(255). Trotzdem will Bathe die Besiedlungsfrage nicht von der 
Laut- noch von der Wortgeographie allein lésen lassen und 
vertraut mehr auf die Flurnamen, deren er in §362 eine Anzahl 
in hollandischer und belgischer Form nennt. Mir wiirden diese 
freilich an sich nicht geniigen; doch verstirken sie das Gewicht 
der andern Beweise. Wie weit neben den Niederlindern auch 
Niederrheiner an der Besiedlung beteiligt gewesen sein und in 
Sprache und Namen Einfluss geiibt haben mégen, vermag ich 
nicht zu beurteilen; der Verfasser selbst deutet eine solche 
Médglichkeit an. Die zahlreichen Karten verraten den geschulten 
Fachmann, wenn es neben der hervorragend klaren Beschrei- 
bung noch eines Beweises bediirfte. 

Ein weites Gebiet hat sich Jutz in seinem Versuche—so 
nennt er im Vorwort sein Buch selbst—ausgesucht (12); er will 
einen Abriss, wohlgemerkt keine eingehende Darstellung der 
Laute der alemannischen Mundart geben, die neben dem Bay- 
rischen ganz Siiddeutschland einschliesslich der deutschen 
Schweiz, des Elsass und grosser Teile von Deutschésterreich 
umfasst. Die notwendigen Mingel eines solchen ersten Versuchs 
gibt Jutz mit den Tadel entwaffnendem Freimut zu. Zwar ist 
fiir einzelne Orte und Landschaften schon viel getan, mehr aber 
bleibt noch zu tun; das Schrifttum iiber das Alemannische ist 
von sehr verschiedener Beschaffenheit, weit verstreut, liicken- 
haft, sehr uneinheitlich in Darstellung der Laute und vielfach 
unzuverlassig. All das muss sich bei einer Zusammenfassung 
schwer fiihlbar machen, besonders fiir vereinheitlichende Dar- 
stellung und scharf hervortretende Gliederung. Was der Ver- 
fasser aber bezweckte, sowohl dem Mundartforscher wie dem 
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diesem Gebiet fernerstehenden Germanisten eine brauchbare 
Ubersicht zu schaffen, hat er mit dieser entsagungsvollen Arbeit 
geleistet. Einzelnes: S. 43 ist der letzte Abschnitt von §11 un- 
klar: soll waSSa, taS$a Sekundirumlaut vor § sein? S. 49 Z. 3 v. u. 
(Text) lies tiberoffene. S. 119 Entwicklung von Q<azi; fiir die 
Annahme dieser Entwicklung spricht auch die Lautgeschichte 
des Englischen; doch warum eben ,,zundchst vor nasalen Kon- 
sonanten‘‘? Im Engl. ist diese Annahme nicht nétig. S. 146 u.: 
die lange Erhaltung des Nasals vor Spirant spricht gegen 
Verwendung des Nasalausfalls im Alemannischen als Beweis fiir 
Wredes Ingwiaonentheorie. S. 149 Anm.: die Entrundung kann 
doch wohl nur auf Bequemlichkeitstrieb zuriickgehen. S. 169 u.: 
kénnte f statt pf nicht auch auf bilabiale Aussprache des f deu- 
ten? S. 222 g>3: vgl. hierzu VuW §73 S. 80 f. Bohnenbergers 
Angabe der Aussprache ist fiir Schefflenz nicht richtig. S. 263 
$108: warum soll das r in ,darbei, darvon‘ usw. aus Formen wie 
draus, dran iibertragen sein? ist es nicht ein Rest friiheren Zu- 
standes? S. 274 u.: kénnte das w in sj-w-ic ‘sehe ich’ nicht auch 
ein Uberlebsel uralten Zustandes sein? Wenn Ubertragung, so 
ist ‘hab ich’ nicht das einzige Muster; daneben beStehen geb 
ich, lob ich, reib ich, u.v.a., vgl. VuW S. 75, besonders Anm. 2. 
EDWIN ROEDDER 
College of the City of New York 


Das GERMANISCHE Epos. Von Hermann Schneider. (Philosophie 
und Geschichte Heft 59.) Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1936. 25 S. RM. 1.50. 


Der Tiibinger Germanist, dem wir das monumentale Werk 
iiber Germanische Heldensage verdanken, stellt in dieser gehalt- 
vollen Skizze Beowulf, Heliand und die sog. dltere Nibelungennot 
nebeneinander und zeigt, was uns von einem germanischen 
Epos blieb, in neuartiger, oft schlagender Beleuchtung. 

Nur der Beowulf gilt ihm, so sehr auch sein geistlicher Ver- 
fasser mit Virgil und Bibel vertraut sein mag, als germanisch 
in Form und Gehalt. Aber er ist kein unmittelbarer, vollbliitiger 
Ausdruck germanischer Heldenzeit mehr, sondern miider Spat- 
ling, bewusste Riickschau mit elegischem Ton und gelehrtem 
Einschlag im Sinn einer friihen germanischen Renaissance bei 
den Angelsachsen. 

Nicht unabhingig von dem reichen literarisch-geistlichen 
Leben in England entstand bei den Niedersachsen das epische 
Christusleben in germanischer Sprache, der Heliand. Aber auch 
ihn sollten wir nicht immer, wie es gerade heute wieder so vielen 
beliebt, schwarmerisch und auf Kosten Otfrids in den Himmel 
heben als den germanisierten Christ. Der Heliand hat ja, wie 
Schneider betont, zu der Germanisierung und Heroisierung 
seines Helden gar nicht so viel mehr dazugetan als was in der 
Bibel stand, und das lesen wir zumeist auch bei dem Kloster- 
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bruder von Weissenburg. Das Germanische des Heliand liegt 
in der Form. Doch auch sie entspricht nicht mehr der gesunden 
Bliite altgermanischen Stils, sondern “steht in der stindigen 
gefiihrlichen Nachbarschaft treibhaushafter Uberziichtung und 
Ausartung.” 

Und dann folgt, mehr als drei Jahrhunderte spiter, in Ober- 
deutschland, der dritte grosse Wurf eines germanischen Epos, 
die sog. dltere Nibelungennot, die A. Heusler in seinem genialen 
Buche wieder vor uns aufgebaut hat. In ihr bricht noch einmal 
germanische Epik durch, und nicht in dem, was wir gewoéhnlich 
als “‘Nibelungenlied”’ bezeichnen und lesen: ,,Dieses Gedicht 
des beginnenden 13. Jahrhunderts ist uns nicht mehr germa- 
nisch genug’; in ihm sind der Zugestindnisse an héfischen 
Geschmack zuviel, zuviel des Pomps und mittelalterlichen 
Zierwerks; sein Dichter “steht den Gestalten und dem Geist 
der alten Fabel fremd gegeniiber.”’ 

Wie viel anders die dltere Not! Sie atmet noch den Geist des 
germanischen Heldenlieds, sie schwellt das Lied zum Epos nicht 
wie der Beowulf durch stoffliche Einlagen, durch allerlei spaten 
Schmuck fiir das Auge oder durch Stimmungen fiir das Gemiit 
—auch nicht durch Breitwalzen der einzelnen Saitze und durch 
Héchststeigerung germanischer Stilmittel wie der Heliand, son- 
dern, echt germanisch, durch den Ausbau des Dialogs, durch 
Vermehrung und Verfeinerung schlagfertiger, dramatischer 
Redeszenen. Sie schimmern noch oft genug durch und sind das 
beste an dem Nibelungenlied, das auf uns gekommen ist. 

Worin der Verfasser immer gross gewesen ist und was ihn 
mit A. Heusler und A. Olrik in eine Reihe stellt, bewahrt sich 
auch in diesem gedriingten Vortrag, der 1935 zuerst vor der 
Kaiser-Wilhelm-Akademie in Berlin gehalten wurde: ihm wird 
auch die Friihzeit deutscher und germanischer Dichtung nicht 
zu einem blossen Tummelplatz philologischen Scharfsinns oder 
patriotischer Altertiimelei, er weiss sie literarhistorisch zu 
sehen und zu wiirdigen mit warmem, aber unbestechlich kiinst- 
lerischem Sinn. 

Und diese Unbestechlichkeit gibt ihm den Mut, auch auf 
die heute wieder so heiss umstrittenen Fragen “Christentum 
und altgermanische Kultur,” ““Germanisch und Deutsch” eine 
sachliche Antwort zu versuchen. ,,Die germanische Dichtkunst 
lebte trotz dem Christentum weiter, ja sie erfuhr durch das 
Christentum neue Belebung, neue Anregungen, ergriff neue 
Formen ... Nicht durch das Christentum, die Ménche, Karl 
den Grossen oder wen sonst ist die germanische Poesie gewalt- 
sam unterdriickt worden, sie hat ihr Leben erst eingebiisst 
durch den Dreissigjihrigen Krieg.‘‘ Und weiter: ,,Deutsch, das 
ist keine minder wertvolle Lebensform, die an Stelle des Ger- 
manischen’'getreten ist, und auch keine mindere Kunstform. . . . 
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Das Germanische ist hiufig die schéne Verheissung, das 
Deutsche die schénere Erfiillung.“ 
Otto SPRINGER 
University of Kansas 


DIE DEUTSCHE VOLKSKUNDE. Eine Grundlegung nach Ge- 
schichte und Methode im Rahmen der Geisteswissen- 
schaften von Arthur Haberlandt. Halle: Max Niemeyer 
Verlag, 1935. Pp. 160. M. 3.20. 


This is the introductory volume of a series which promises 
to be of great importance to workers in German folklore: Volk. 
Grundriss der deutschen Volkskunde in Einzeldarstellungen, un- 
der the general editorship of Kurt Wagner. Fifteen or more vol- 
umes may be published eventually in the series. 

In the historical part the author follows the development of 
the ideas of Volkskunde from the Middle Ages through human- 
ism, the periods of enlightenment and Romanticism, and be- 
yond. An enormous mass of material was worked through for 
this sketch, brief as it is (some seventy pages). The longer 
characterizations and comments are on such men as Séb. Franck, 
Olaus Magnus, Fr. Friese, Justus Méser, Goethe, Jos. Rohrer, 
and W. H. Riehl. 

The second half of the book, “Aufbau und Methode der 
deutschen Volkskunde in der Gegenwart,’ defines the boun- 
daries of Volkskunde and reminds of the countless details 
which are not to be overlooked under the headings of ‘‘Heimat 
und Siedlung,’’ “‘Bauen und Wohnen,” “Tracht,”’ “Brauch und 
Glauben,” ‘‘Das Erzihlgut,” “Volkslied und Voksmusik,” etc. 
References to the best of the literature are given in footnotes. 
Among the later sections is a good one on “‘personalities,” out- 
standing individuals among the people, and some very sane 
comments on matters in which Hans Naumann went to ex- 
tremes. The work ends with a discussion of Voklskunde and 
the neighboring sciences: Erdkunde, Altertumswissenschaften, 
Kunst- , Religions- , und Rechtswissenschaft, Rassen- und V6l- 
kerkunde, etc. 

The book is well-ordered and rich in suggestions—a solid 
performance, useful from cover to cover. The style is fre- 
quently harsh. In many parts the author seems to think it 
necessary to introduce one or more “‘brilliants” in every line— 
unusual words or Verdeutschungen. Adjectives in -sam (beharr- 
sam, eindrucksam, even handsam) meet us very frequently; 
Schau and compounds are everywhere: not merely Uberschau, 
but Vélkerschau, Kuriositaitenschau, yes, even Blickschau, 
while Wesensschau is the most beloved word. It is hard to see 
what is gained by dressing up a subject like Volkskunde in 
this fashion (page 116): 
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Das ergibt nicht nur einen unausgeglichenen Querschnitt, dessen Betrachtungen 
keineswegs auf ein und derselben Ebene liegen, sondern es ginge wissenschaft- 
liche Festlegung dessen auch am Gestaltenwandel, dem Sachgut des Volkes so 
gut wie Volkskunst und Volksbrauch unterliegt, achtlos voriiber, wodurch 
jederlei Sinngebung mangelhaft, wo nicht gar abwegig wiirde. 


Other gems on pages 74, 123, 133, 146, 148. 
C. A. WILLIAMS 


University of Illinois 


IjsLANDS VOLKSGELOOF. Door P. C, M, Sluijter. Haarlem: 
H. D. Tjeenk Willink & Zoon N. V., 1936. Pp. 196. 


This is a study of Old Icelandic popular belief and its sur- 
vival in present-day Icelandic folklore. For the Olc. period 
the author has used practically the whole body of Icelandic 
Family Sagas, the old /déétir, the Landndémabék and the 
Flateyjarbé6k. On the other hand the Eddic Poetry, the Sagas 
of the Kings of Norway, the Romantic Sagas (Fornaldarsegur), 
and the Lygisegur, have been for the most part excluded, pre- 
sumably because the first may contain much purely Old Nor- 
wegian belief, and the second perhaps only such, while the 
third and the fourth contain even non-Scandanavian elements. 
In Chapter vi, however, under “Onstoffelijke en stoffelijke 
Magie buiten den Mens,” pp. 134-163, some Eddic poems have 
been utilized, and very properly so. An “Inleiding,” pp. 1-9, 
offers a survey of modern Icelandic collections and researches 
in folklore. 

In Chapter 1, ““Supranormale Kennis,”’ the author considers 
the belief in persons who in waking state possess supernormal 
power or knowledge. Here would have been an opportunity 
in many places to offer comparative comments on identical 
beliefs, habits and practices in present-day Western Norway 
(especially in the mountain valley districts), such as the power 
to foresee and warn about impending unfortunate happenings, 
death in a family, etc. This belief is deeply rooted in Aurland, 
Sogn, for example, as I have myself observed during sojourns 
there; and I have on occasions been given instances of such 
power believed to be possessed by certain people in the district, 
especially in the somewhat isolated small settlement of Vass- 
bygdi (Vassbygden) in eastern Aurland. Chapter m, “De 
Droom,” is devoted to an account of persons who through 
dreams acquire this power at times. Chapter m1 considers 
“Geestverschijningen en Spoken,” (Apparitions and Ghosts), 
Chapter rv, “Geesten in de Natuur” (Spirits in Nature), and 
Chapter v, ““Magie in de Levenden’’ (Magic Power possessed 
by the Living). In Chapter vi (see above) on ‘Immaterial and 
Material Magic outside Man,’ the author discusses magic which 
Icelanders thought present in things’ as in runes, incantations, 
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in the evil eye, in plants, etc. Finally there is Chapter vu, 
“Tovenarij,”’ on sorcery and the agencies by which one makes 
forces in the outside world serve one. Of the greatest interest, 
are Chapters 1 and vu, and it is here that the author makes 
his most valuable contribution. But the whole book is a sig- 
nificant contribution: scholarly, interestingly written, and well 
documented. The author emphasizes the extensive correspond- 
ences between the old and the modern belief. From p. 189 I 
quote the sentence: “De weinige verschillen, die wij tussen 
oudere en jongere voorstellingen aantroffen, zijn toe te schrijven 
aan de invloed van het Christendom.” And I quote fruther 
from p. 190: “‘Veel opvallender dan deze enkele afwijkingen is 
de grote overeenkomst. Verschillende valen konden wij niet 
alleen een feitelijke, maar zelfs een wordelijke overeenkmost 
constateeren tussen episoden uit de saga’s en latere volks- 
verhalen.”’ Dr. Sluijter accounts for this by the two factors: the 
isolation of Iceland, and the extensive reading of the sagas by 
Icelanders ever since the saga-time. And this is no doubt 
correct. 
GrorcE T. Flom 


ANGLOE-NoRSE StupDIES. AN INQUIRY INTO THE SCANDINAVIAN 
ELEMENTS IN THE MODERN ENGLISH DIALEcTs. By Per 
Thorson, Amsterdam: N. V. Swets en Zeitliner. 1936. Pp. 
xxi-101. 


Various aspects of the problem of English-Scandinavian 
linguistic relations have been investigated before, beginning 
with Erik Brate’s Nordische Lehnwérter im Orrmulum in Paul 
and Brauné’s Beitrdge x (1885). pp. 1-80. This formulated most 
of the tests that have been used since, and laid the foundation 
for such studies. (Incidentally I may add here that Brate 
found ca. 192 Danish and Norse words in the Orrmulum.) The 
Norse element in Scottish literature was treated by me in the 
monograph Scandinavian Influence on Southern Lowland Scotch, 
1900. (Number of loans, 512.) About the same time the problem 
was investigated for Middle-English literature by Erik Bjérk- 
man, Scandinavian Loanwords in Middle English, 1900-02, 
which was followed up by several articles later by Bjérkman. 
The modern English dialects were first examined by A. Wall 
in Anglia, xx, 1897: “A Contribution towards the Study of 
the Scandinavian Element in the English Dialects.” 

The next work in the English-Scandinavian field was 
prompted by A. Bock’s Das Franzisische Element in den neu- 
englischen Dialekten, 1911, and by K. Schaedel’s: Das alteng- 
lische Element in den neuenglischen Dialekten, 1911. Then came 
Georg Xandry’s Das skandinavische Element in den neuenglischen 
Dialekten, 1914. Xandry offered a list of 1617 Scandinavian 
words in English dialects. But as to the eytmology of these 
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words, his work was largely a compilation from the English 
Dialect Dictionary, and was thus not an investigation of the 
etymology of the words he dealt with. It is on the basis of 
these words as derived in EDD that his discussion of the dis- 
tribution of the loans in the different English dialects, as 
well as his Maps 1 and m on Scandinavian-French and Scandi- 
navian-Old English proportions are based, as Thorson notes. 
But he adds: “Yet it is to Xandry that I owe the idea of demon- 
strating arithmetically the relative strength of the Scand. in- 
fluence in the provincial idioms.” But Thorson’s is a far more 
important treatise than was Xandry’s. 

There is first a general introduction as Chapter I, including: 
Phonology, pp. 8-15, and: Scandinavian Provenience, pp. 16-19. 
Then follows, as Chapter 11: the Loanwords Enumerated and 
Discussed, pp. 20-92. An: Index Verborum, pp. 93-100 com- 
pletes the work. It is a matter-of-course that “The bulk of the 
material has been drawn from the EDD.” Of dialect glossaries 
published since the EDD was completed (1905) only Gepp (for 
Essex, 1924), Haigh (for Huddersfield, 1928), and Pease (for 
North Riding, Yorkshire) are mentioned. I am at this point 
somewhat surprized not to find mentioned either under ‘Dialect 
Sources’ or under ‘Other Works Consulted’ such an excellent 
work as P. H. Reaney’s A Grammar of the Dialect of Penrith 
(Cumberland). Descriptive and Historical, with Specimens and a 
Glossary, 1927.2 There is also the grammar by Hirst (Kendal, 
Westmoreland), 1906. Various place-name investigations are 
mentioned, but very little use is made of this evidence. An 
interpretative chapter of this evidence would have been in 
place in connection with the table showing the ‘Number and 
Distribution of the Loan-Words,’ on p. 5. Some of the tests are 
briefly-discussed on pp. 2-3. 

That the northern, central, and eastern shires contain most 
of Scandinavian loans (words and place-names) has long ago 
been shown. But attention may nevertheless be called to the 
tabulated number for each shire in England given on p. 5. For 
here are given these facts for the first time based on a careful 
and critical sifting of the material found in the author’s 
sources. The nine shires are: Yorkshire, 443 words; Cumberland, 
343; Northumberland, 319; Lancashire, 290; Westmoreland, 
269; Lincolnshire, 221; Durham, 202; Derby,* 117; Cheshire, 
108; and Nottingham (considerably less than half as Jarge as 
Derby), 88. Thus we have the part of Old Northumbria lying 
within Modern England, plus Old Cumbria (the so-called Lake 
Country of England; and the northern tier of counties of Mercia 
(four counties). Then there are, as next in importance of lin- 
guistic influence as reflected in the linguistic remains today 


2 See review in Modern Language Notes, x1 (1928), 412-415. 
3 Misprinted Dor (abbr. for Dorset) in the table. 
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the following Mercian counties: Northampton, 88; Norfolk, 
83; Suffolk, 49; Warwick, 47; and Leicester-Rutland, 50. The 
smallest remaining number is seen in the counties of the Lon- 
don area (Essex, Surrey, Hertford, Berkshire, and Buckingham 
show only 2 words). The counties of the southern coast again, 
and those on the Wales border, exhibit a larger number (Devon 
34, Shropshire, 50). Mr. Thorson does not go into these matters 
however. 

Instead he considers briefly (p. 7) the ‘Cultural Spheres to 
which the Loans Relate.’ Of the 612 loans, 344 are nouns, 168 
verbs, 72 adjectives, 28 adverbs, etc. Of the 344 nouns I shall 
simply note the presence of 38 terms denoting abstractions and 
social obligations (taxes, etc.), and 118 cultural terms con- 
nected with agriculture, houses, building material, etc., which 
last figure is a fact of no little interest in its implications with 
reference to the Scandinavian contribution to rural life and 
ways of doing things in the late Old English and early Middle 
English period. These four groups of words composing 118 
words make up the most significant element of such loans 
remaining today in the dialects of Northern, Western, and 
Central England, and the Norfolk-Suffolk area. As to the 
cultural contribution in other spheres the facts may be seen 
in such earlier works as E. Bjérkman’s Scandinavian Loanwords 
in Middle English, and O. Jespersen’s Growth and Structure of 
the English Language, Chapter tv. On the Scandinavian pro- 
venience of these loans see now Thorson, pp. 16-19. 

Of the loanwords material Thorson offers and his method 
I have nothing but praise; there are only a few places where I 
have a different view. These cases, as well as some of the 
criteria of loan I shall consider in an article on the subject to 
be published later. However, I wish to register my objection 
to the old practice, here continued, of saying that the fracture- 
diphthong ia(ja) “became e in such equations as /fjall>fell; 
kjot>ket; stjarna>stern(e)>starn; gjerd>gerth>garth.” At 
the time of borrowing these words were pronounced feoll, keot, 
stearna, and geord by the Norsemen (and the Danes). The 
simple fact is that the diphthong was still a falling one and the 
first part of it was still e; hence the equation is eo>e; ea>e;— 
as in native English words. 

GrorGE T. Flom 


THE FAERIE QUEENE, Book Four. Ray Heffner, Special Editor. 
(The Works of Edmund Spenser. A Variorum Edition. 
Edited by Edwin Greenlaw, Charles Grosvenor Osgood, 
Frederick Morgan Padelford.) Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1935. 


Professor Heffner’s edition of the Fourth book of The 
Faeire Queene follows the now familiar lines of The Variorum 
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Spenser. On account of the smaller accumulation of notes and 
commentary with which the editor had to deal, this volume 
dose not bulk as large as those which preceded it. Indeed, the 
successive volumes of the Variorum have become progressively 
shorter, a fact which is itself a commentary upon Spenser 
scholarship and perhaps upon Spenser. Did Spenser so compose 
the fourth book that it neither invites nor needs such a full 
commentary as has gathered about the first two books? How- 
ever that may be, there are some indications here of editorial 
economy. At least one modern critic, who had previously been 
accorded a generous allowance of space, seems not to have been 
excerpted at all in the volume under review. 

The main sources of the commentary are still quite properly 
the early editions and the learned journals. Occasionally, though 
too infrequently, the scholia and the findings, sometimes very 
dubious, of modern research yield to the estimates or the 
apercus of a Lowell or a Grierson, of some critic who brings to 
the task of criticism both taste and judgment. It is by way of 
Todd that The Tatler’s observations on Canto xii find their 
way into the Commentary of Book tv. The Variorum, while 
satisfying many cravings, serves also to sharpen our appetite 
for the expected Spenser Allusion Book; not to speak of the 
Tudor-Stuart Dictionary. In the meantime we may raise the 
question whether the Variorum editions may not do more with 
the vocabulary and idiom of Spenser, perhaps by the grace of 
the Ann Arbor lexicographers. The many quotations from 
Greek and Latin authors which were made by the early editors, 
particularly Upton, form a valuable part of the Commentary 
for students of Spenser’s style who do not always have easy 
access to the early editions, though they will unfortunately 
have to look up the originals in the case of the majority of 
quotations from Greek literature, here given in translation. In 
the case, too, of the longer studies frequently and liberally 
excerpted by Professor Heffner, one might easily prefer a 
continuous reading of the original to the hop-skip-and-jump 
procedure of the Commentary. The disadvantages of the scis- 
sors-and-paste method are particularly obvious in the Commen- 
tary on Canto xi, in which for pages the excerpts are almost 
wholly from Professor Osgood’s study of Spemser’s English 
Rivers. May not all this matter have been preferably printed 
solid with inclusive stanza references? 

Apart from matters of editorial method upon which judg- 
ments might reasonably differ, what should be stressed is the 
substantial and accurate scholarship of the special editor of 
the volume under review. The misprints are surprisingly few. 
For prevalant (p. 200) read prevalent; on p. 204 (vii, 9) delete 
the comma after horrens; on 212 (xlv, 6) for exescrantia read 


exsecrantia. 
H. S. V. Jones 
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HistoR1A KaROLI MAGNI ET ROTHOLANDI, OU CHRONIQUE DU 
PsEUDO-TURPIN, textes revus et publiés d’aprés 49 manu- 
scrits. Par C. Meredith-Jones, Paris: E. Droz, 1936. Paper. 
Pp. 363. 50 fr. 

In preparing the first critical edition of the Pseudo-T'urpin, 
Dr. Meredith-Jones has chosen his basic manuscripts after careful 
examination of the forty-nine to which he has had access; he 
has been at once conscientious and discerning in his inclusion 
of variants. Though the text by itself would be enough to place 
all mediaevalists heavily in the editor’s debt, the book contains 
much else. Over eighty pages of notes not only shed light on 
particular passages but bring to the reader’s notice a vast 
number of special works—Dr. Meredith-Jones is an excellent 
bibliographer. As Supplementa appear four documents of 
prime importance which have not been readily accessible 
hitherto. Finally—for first shall be last—in a learned and 
spirited Introduction the editor offers a theory of origin and 
development widely different from that which, formulated by 
Joseph Bédier more than a score of years ago, hitherto has been 
almost universally accepted. Whether Dr. Meredith-Jones’s 
theory will supplant Bédier’s or not remains to be seen—the 
present writer thinks decidedly that it will not—but at the very 
least this much may be said: that any attack on Bédier’s theory, 
in either particular or general application, is especially timely 
now that such scholars as F. Lot and B. Jarcho have led the way 
toward a complete reappraisal of that theory. Even in its con- 
troversial portion, the book is of interest and value. 

Dr. Meredith-Jones publishes two texts vis-a-vis. For the 
first, which he calls A, he uses as basis Bib. nat. fonds lat. MS. 
13774; for the second, which he calls B, he uses the Codex 
Calixtinus of Santiago de Compostela. Besides these two texts 
he recognizes the existence of, and cites variants from, two 
others, C and D, relatively close to B. Of these four texts, two 
have already been printed. The B-text is the same as that of 
of Ward Thoron’s Pseudo-Turpin (Bosion, 1934); the D as 
that of Castets (Montpellier, 1880); the present editor, how- 
ever, uses a far greater number of manuscripts of each text 
than did his predecessors. C is evidently little more than a 
subdivision of B; its manuscripts are marked “‘non pas par une 
différence exceptionnelle dans le langage qu’ils emploient, mais 
plutét par de fréquentes et d’importantes omissions et additions 
dans le texte, qui autrement ressemble beaucoup 4 la version 
B” (p. 12). As for A, that text, though hitherto never pub- 
lished, is already familiar to some as the “‘plain, short version, 
ONA,” described in the article “An Early Redaction of the 
Pseudo-Turpin” of Speculum, x1 (1936), 277-293 (see especially 
the stemma on page 281, and pages 285-288). It differs markedly 
from B not only in length—it is some twenty per cent shorter— 
but also in phrasing. 
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According to Bédier, the Pseudo-Turpin is to viewed as 
originally a chapter, or rather, Part, of the Book of St. James, 
a compilation consisting of the Sermons and Office of the Saint, 
his Miracles, his Translation, the Pseudo-Turpin (the story, 
inter alia, of Charlemagne’s conquest of Spain at the behest 
of the Saint and his benefactions to the shrine at Compostela), 
and a Guide for Pilgrims to Compostela. The purpose of the 
Book was obviously to foster the cult of St. James and encour- 
age readers to visit his shrine. Bédier maintains that the Turpin 
contributes essentially to this purpose; he points out also that 
the rare word “‘aucona” and certain phrases and lines of verse 
found in the chronicle are also found elsewhere in the Book, and 
that when the Turpin circulates as a separate work it invariably 
carries as appendices one or more chapters from other Parts of 
the Book. The oldest manuscript of the Book is the Codex 
Calixtinus; since this Codex has been located from the begin- 
ning at Compostela it is assumed to be either the original Book 
or an early and probably exact copy of the original. Part IV of 
the Codex Calixtinus is, therefore, to be considered either the 
original Pseudo-Turpin or an early and probably exact copy of 
that original. Dr. Meredith-Jones recognizes the importance 
of the Codex Calixtinus—as has been remarked above, his basic 
manuscript of the B-text is the Codex (Part Iv); but he main- 
tains (1) that the Pseudo-Turpin antedates the Book of St. 
James; (2) that it was written as propaganda for the crusades 
of the first quarter of the twelfth century and only later in- 
corporated in, and perverted to the purposes of, the Book of St. 
James; and (3) that the oldest text is not the B-text of the 
Book, but the shorter A-text. 

It must be said in the beginning that there is no antecedent 
improbability that the Pseudo-Turpin, or some sort of pre- 
Pseudo-Turpin, some chronicle of Charlemagne’s wars against 
the Moors of Spain, did in fact exist before the composition of 
the Book of St. James. On the contrary, whoever reads the 
Pseudo-Turpin with Bédier’s theory in mind will feel from time 
to time a qualm of doubt occasioned by the relatively small 
role that St. James and Compostela play in the chronicle. 
Charlemagne is omnipresent; the St. James motif comes and 
goes. Indeed, so long ago as 1824 M. Daunou was led to declare 
that the Pseudo-Turpin was written as propaganda for the 
crusades (Hist. litt. de la France, xv1, 175). In the course of his 
Introduction, Dr. Meredith-Jones illustrates to the full and 
with admirable skill the possibility that a chronicle of Charle- 
magne may have preceded the Book of St. James (see especially 
pp. 50-54). On the other hand, all modern scholars except Dr. 
Meredith-Jones have refrained from building any theory upon 
this possibility, probably from such considerations as the 
following. (1) M. Bédier has shown a passable raison-d’étre for 
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the Turpin as part of the Book. (2) The relatively small réle of 
St. James in the Turpin may be explained on the ground that 
even in the Book the Pseudo-Tur pin is, after all, a life of Charle- 
magne and not ostensibly a piece of propaganda for Compostela. 
(3) Regardless of its purpose, any twelfth-century history of 
Charlemagne’s campaigns in Spain would}be| bound to be full 
of reminiscences of the Iberian crusades; we, therefore, need not 
argue that a similarity (such as Dr. Meredith-Jones points 
out) between the geography and nomenclature of the Turpin 
on the one hand and the chronicles of the crusades on the other 
means that the Turpin was written in the interests of the cru- 
sades. And lastly and most important (4): Of the more than 
one-hundred manuscripts of the Turpin none has been shown 
to give us a text free from traits of kinship with the other parts 
of the Book. Dr. Meredith-Jones now offers us a whole family 
of manuscripts—the manuscripts of the A-text,—which, he 
maintains, represents a form of the Turpin older than the Book. 
Here is the crux of his theory. If our editor can show the A-text 
to be older than the Book of St. James with its B-text, Bédier’s 
theory of the Turpin must go out of the window; if he does not 
show A to be older than B, then his hypothesis of a chronicle 
older than the Book falls to the ground, not because it is in- 
herently improbable but because it is gratuitous. 

The first question which Dr. Meredith-Jones’s readers will 
ask concerning this “older” A-text obviously is: Does it lack the 
word “‘aucona” and those phrases and lines of verse and ap- 
pended chapters which, as Bédier has shown, betray an original 
connection with the Book of St. James? The answer is, No; 
it lacks not a single one of these tell-tale traits. Dr. Meredith- 
Jones, however, dismisses each trait in turn with the explana- 
tion that it is due to coincidence or to contamination of the 
A-text at the hands of later scribes familiar with B (see pp. 20f., 
55-57, 65; cf. p. 302, second note). The explanation is hardly 
satisfactory; if we are to accept it we may demand rather 
striking positive evidences of the priority of A. Dr. Meredith- 
Jones in this connection offers us some score of passages in 
which “interpolations et additions trouvées dans le texte B.1 
[Codex Calixtinus] semblent parler en faveur de la priorité de la 
version A.6 [the basic manuscript of the A-group]” (p. 24). 
It will be impossible to examine all these crucial passages here, 
but the first two or three are representative. 

B.1 reads (p. 24; cf. p. 143): “Quapropter patet quia lex 
christiana omnes ritus et leges tocius mundi excellit sua bonitate. 
Cuncta transcendit, super angelos etiam ascendit. O Christiane, si 
fidem bene tenueris . . . ” A, on the other hand, reads “omnibus 
ritibus et legibus,”’ omits the italicized words, and substitutes 
“servaveris” for “‘tenueris.’”” We may grant Dr. Meredith-Jones 
that the idiom of A is perhaps more correct than that of B, and 
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that A is certainly shorter, but beyond that we can grant him 
nothing, for there is no corruption of sense such as might indi- 
cate which text was the earlier. B’s passage may, indeed, be an 
expansion of A’s, as Dr. Meredith-Jones contends, but again, 
A’s may equally well be an abridgment of B’s. The evidence is 
quite ambiguous. Dr. Meredith-Jones’s second example is a shade 
less than ambiguous, but unfortunately in so far as it proves 
anything proves the converse of what Dr.Meredith-Jones in- 
tends. It is drawn from a part of Chapter xvi in which Ferractus 
and Roland pause in the midst of mortal combat while Fer- 
ractus interrogates Roland as to his name, race, and religion. Ro- 
land says that he is a Christian. The B-text then reads: ‘‘Tunc 
paganus, audito Christi nomine, ait: Quis est ille Christus in 
quem credis? Et Rotolandus: Filius, inquit, Dei patris, qui ex 
virgine nascitur,” etc. (pp. 25, 154 f.). This time, too, the A-text 
is briefer, but it is hardly so sensible: “Quis est Christus filius 
Dei in quem tu credis?”’ asks the pagan. ‘“‘Rotolandus ait: Ille 
qui ex virgine nascitur,” etc. Certainly A, so far from appearing 
here to be the prior text, seems to have the earmarks of clumsy 
redaction: it makes a pagan characterize Christ as the son of 
God and, moreover, makes him do so as though in answer to 
his own question. In any case, the passage does not show A to 
be older than B. His third example leads our editor through 
devious ways. A theological debate in Chapter xvii (see pp. 25, 
155 ff.) is twice as long in B.1 as in A.6. The additional matter 
of B contains, he says, “érudition,” “prédilection pour les 
exemples copieusement multipliés,... allusions répétées aux 

ritures, aux prophétes, a la botanique, 4 l’astronomie, etc.,” 
which “‘ne sont pas, en général, en harmonie avec le style et 
les préoccupations de l’auteur de la version A.6” (p. 25). We 
are unable to view this judgment as relevant. To be sure, the 
passage suggests something as to the preoccupations of the 
author of A as contrasted with those of the author of B, but it 
obviously does not tell us which author wrote the original 
Turpin. We may remark, too, that much later, at the end of his 
Introduction (pp. 80 f.), Dr. Meredith-Jones makes the con- 
tradictory assertion that the author of the original Turpin was 
“trés érudit,” that he was a cleric and knew the Scriptures, that 
he was interested in Astronomy, Theology, Scholastic Philoso- 
phy, etc. The real involutions of this third example, however, 
follow: Probably the whole of the theological debate, the editor 
declares, was taken from some text unknown to us. “Le re- 
manieur de B. |l’aura simplement prolongé pour satisfaire ses 
goiits pieux et scolastiques; peut-étre a-t-il consulté les sources 
mémes que le compilateur original avait déja employés.” In re- 
sumé, then, this third passage which “seems to speak in favor of 
the priority of A” is replete with a learning more characteristic 
of B than of the “older” A, though also characteristic of the 
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original Turpin (pp. 80 f.). The material was in any case prob- 
ably borrowed, but the author of A borrowed a relatively small 
amount and the author of B extended this, perhaps by recourse 
to the same source. Certainly this is going rather far around 
Robin Hood’s barn! One is reminded of the elder Gosse’s theory 
that God hid the fossils in the rocks to trap unwary geologists 
in infidelity; here the author of A and the author of B seem to 
have been in cunning but unholy conspiracy to fool M. Bédier. 

The truth is, of course, that B is the older text and A is 
simply an abridgment, and that no evidence, properly viewed, 
“seems to speak in favor of the priority of A.” The author of 
the original Turpin was, as Dr. Meredith-Jones says toward 
the end of his Introduction, a learned man, and he included in 
his Chapter xvi a long theological debate. Quite probably, as 
Dr. Meredith-Jones says also, he drew upon some source un- 
known to us for this material. But his text was B, as Bédier has 
always maintained. The author of A, whether learned or igno- 
rant, wanted to shorten the chronicle and so cut out half of this 
debate. That is all—the case is no more complex than that. The 
same abridger also cut out many dispensible phrases, such as 
“Cuncta transcendit, super angelos etiam ascendit.” The ab- 
sence of these phrases in A does not indicate “priority” but 
only abridgment. The redactor of A shortened the intermi- 
nable “cyclic” prayers, in which the original author reveled, as 
did the authors of twelfth-century chansons de geste, and he 
dropped out a long, ebullient chapter descriptive of Charle- 
magne’s person and regimen, doubtless because he felt that it 
was irrelevant. Indeed, from time to time we find in A traces 
of the scalpel. The ‘“‘Christus filius Dei’ already mentioned 
may be such a trace. An indubitable trace once worries our 
editor—see his first note on page 315. We may mention a few 
others. The author of B wrote, ‘‘Confiteor quia idcirco ani- 
mam meam ab hac vita vis educere, ut post mortem eam in 
meliori vita facias vivere.’”’ The author of A took out two dis- 
pensible phrases, “ab hac vita” and “post mortem”; at the 
same time, doubtless through inadvertence, he cut out “eam 
in” and left his passage obscure if not downright meaningless 
(see pp. 196-199). And again: the “‘de septem urbibus, de. 
Sibilia scilicet, de Granada, de Sativa,” etc., of B (see p. 163) 
becomes in A “de septem urbibus, Sibiliae [sic] scilicet, Granda 
(var. Granada), Desentina,”’ etc.—the redactor, in dropping the 
de’s of the appositives, overlooked one and thus transformed 
Sativa (Xativa, Jativa) into ‘“Desentina.”” And again: we 
find the author of A dropping from “‘inquietaverint” the sym- 
bol for gui (a q with a superposed i) to get a meaningless “‘in- 
etaverint” or “‘metaverint” (pp. 248 f.). In short, there is no 
reason for deeming A older than B and the Book of St. James, 
and there is excellent reason (of several sorts) for deeming it 
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merely an abridged version of B. As such, it has no value in the 
study of the origin of the chronicle. 

Bédier’s theory, even including its suggested date “vers 1140- 
1150,” remains unaffected by the appearance of this edition. 
But nothing else in Turpin scholarship is unaffected, for Dr. 
Meredith-Jones has at once revivified criticism and placed in 
the hands of critics a valuable text and a vast store of useful 
information. Disparagement of his theory would be rank in- 
gratitude if it were to obstruct the recognition due him for a 
yeoman service to scholarship. 

H. M. SMyYsER 


Connecticut College. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON: PRINTER AND NovVELIsT. By Alan Dougald 
McKillop. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1936. Pp. 357. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON: A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RECORD OF His 
LiTERARY CAREER WITH HistoricaL Notes. By William 
Merritt Sale, Jr. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936, 
Pp. 141. 


Tue NovEL In Mort tey: A History oF THE BURLESQUE NOVEL 
tn Enoutsu. By Archibald Bolling Shepperson. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1936. Pp. 301. 


Our scholarly apparatus for the study of Richardson’s art 
has been very notably enlarged by the nearly contemporary 
publication of the first two volumes listed above. The second of 
these is a very full bibliographical description of (1) all editions 
of Richardson’s writings published during his lifetime, (2) his 
known contributions to periodicals, and (3) some score of works 
(some in several editions) “inspired in whole or in part by the 
publication of Richardson’s novels.” The latter group includes 
the parodies of Pamela, like Shamela and Joseph Andrews, the 
spurious continuations of Pamela, which hastened Richardson’s 
production of his third and fourth volumes, the Anti-Pamelas, 
the English and Italian dramatic versions of the Pamela story, 
Plumer’s Candid Examination of Sir Charles Grandison, etc. In 
nearly every case where necessary for identification, the title- 
page of the volume described is reproduced in the margin. The 
care with which the collation is made, including even the size 
and missing catch-words and other peculiarities of individual 
editions, makes the book useful for the collector as well as for 
the student. Very full historical notes are supplied, particularly 
for Richardson’s novels and their several editions. These include, 
among other subjects, the whereabouts of manuscripts if known; 
newspaper advertisements and other means for exact determina- 
tion of dates; the occasions for writing the books and the stages 
in their composition; diverse conditions affecting the composi- 
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tion and publication—such as rival and hostile publications, 
piratical editions, prices, arrangements with booksellers, the 
advice of friends as to the conduct of the story; alterations and 
revisions in successive editions; contemporary reception of the 
books and means of advertising and forwarding sales. In short, 
there is scarcely a question that might occur to a librarian or 
bibliographer to which the author has not furnished detailed 
and illuminating answers. And he has incidentally supplied 
much information which might prove useful to a critic wishing 
to trace the material conditions affecting the development of an 
imaginative artist. Mr. Sale’s work seems to have been done in 
entire independence of Professor McKillop’s; but since it was 
published a few months later, he was able to take advantage of 
the latter’s findings in many particulars, and he omits a list of 
the studies of Richardson’s life and works since this need is so 
well supplied by McKillop. 

Mr. McKillop’s monograph, though it has a much wider 
range, including a criticai study of Richardson’s development as 
a novelist, covers a great deal of the same ground as Mr. Sale’s. 
The title indicates that Mr. McKillop means to lay special stress 
on whatever in Richardson’s work was determined by his 
activity as a tradesman. It is no disparagement to say that his 
work is addressed primarily to specialists. At any rate, it is the 
historical detail that occupies the foreground of the picture, and 
the critical evaluations of Richardson as man and writer emerge 
as it were incidentally from the great mass of information about 
sources, advertisements and editions, rivals and critics, personal 
quarrels and professional friendships. While the work is full of 
acute critical observations, they are widely scattered, and the 
author is interested to show not so much what Richardson was 
as how he came to be what he was,—the origins and stages of 
development of his genius. The Familiar Letters are closely 
scanned for possible germs of the action in Pamela. The “‘es- 
sential novelty” in method of Pamela is arrived at through an 
exhaustive study of sources and analogues in contemporary life, 
in romance and biography, philosophy and drama. The later 
parts of Pamela are shown as somewhat hastily turned out in 
rivalry with the spurious continuations and as a defence against 
adverse criticism. They were distinctly inferior to his other 
work, but proved of value to him in his later writing, as they 
“helped him to realize that didacticism would not suffice,” 
that ‘‘moralizing must occur in a dramatic or psychological con- 
text to be effective.” 

In the chapter on Grandison the most interesting matter has 
to do with the feud between Richardson and Fielding, in which 
the former appears in a very mean light, and with Richardson’s 
relations to other writers of the time, to men of influence who 
could promote his interests (he was a shrewd business man), 
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and to the devoted (but sometimes critical) women of his coterie. 
A final chapter deals exhaustively with his reputation and in- 
fluence in the eighteenth century, in England and on the conti- 
nent. Not the least valuable part of the book is the Appendix, 
on the records of Richardson’s life and business. Here we are 
given the most detailed information about his activities and 
varied associations as a printer, the books he published, his con- 
nections with politics and with the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Learning—making up altogether a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the business man, who was much the larger, if not the 
more important, of the persons going under the name of Samuel 
Richardson. 

So far as criticism is concerned, the most significant chapter is 
that on Clarissa. Here we are shown the novelist in the process of 
developing story-hints already present in Pamela (in the first 
edition), supplementing his slight donnée with convincing imag- 
inative detail to the point where it is absorbed and lost in the 
substance of the narrative, seeking the advice of his friends, 
but wisely not taking it (for example, their advice to give his 
novel a happy ending). We see him building up the technically 
important role of Anna Howe, conducting the “elaborate 
counterpoint of the correspondence” between her and Clarissa, 
making the most of the “tragic flaw’ in the character of the 
heroine (shown in her disobedience to her parents) and of what- 
ever in the villain would “keep him in the same universe of dis- 
course with Clarissa.’’ Perhaps the most enlightening critical 
comments are those in which certain features of the story and 
especially of the character of Lovelace are traced to the tradi- 
tions of the heroic drama, the restoration comedy, and the 
sentimental comedy. 

Mr. McKillop, obviously, has at his disposal plenty of 
critical discernment, as well as a skilled and graceful style of 
writing, and it is clear that in featuring the “‘scholarly”’ aspects 
of his subject, he has proceeded with deliberation; he has meant 
to offer, not a substitute for the admirable studies of Downs 
and Dobson, but a supplement to them. He has filled in the 
background of knowledge most substantially in a dozen direc- 
tions; and his work will be an indispensable /ivre de base for all 
future scholars in this field. 

Professor Shepperson’s The Novel in Motley may suitably be 
noticed here, since this study of parody-burlesques of English 
novels opens with a chapter on the parodies of Pamela, con- 
tinues with the parodies and imitations of Tristram Shandy, and 
is mainly taken up with eighteenth-century parodies (of the 
sentimental novel, the Gothic romance, and the Godwin revolu- 
tionary novel). The study is carried into the nineteenth century 
with a chapter on the parodies of Scott and historical romance, 
another on Thackeray’s burlesques, and a brief final chapter on 
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the decline of the burlesque novel. Mr. Shepperson does not 
make it altogether clear just how the parodies of the later nine- 
teenth century are so deplorably inferior to those of the great 
period. One wonders whether his real reason for tapering off so 
abruptly after Thackeray may not be that his subject was quite 
big enough without including the later work; and that is, to be 
sure, a good enough reason for stopping where he did. At any 
rate, it was not through want of matter that he did so, as is 
shown by the extensive list of parody-burlesque novels between 
1830 and 1900 given in the Appendix. 

While this work is not done with marked literary distinction, 
it is done with scholarly competence. A great mass of informa- 
tion is made available on this amusing genre which in many 
cases has great value as literary criticism. The abstracts and 
brief characterizations of individual works are helpful and dis- 
criminating. One is enabled to distinguish the several varieties 
of books on the Pamela theme; and to realize how largely the 
imitators of Sterne were confined to the eccentricities of his 
manner, leaving untouched the essential spirit of Shandyism. 
One is made to feel the difference between a Jane Austen, a 
Thackeray, a James White (burlesquer of Scott), and the more 
crude and mechanical practitioners of the art. 

Mr. Shepperson realizes that the point at which his study 
takes on most significance is that at which (in three notable 
cases) literary burlesque passes over almost insensibly into seri- 
ous fiction. ‘““The obvious development of Barry Lyndon from 
Thackeray’s earlier work gives us the third name in the trilogy 
of great realistic novelists who served their apprenticeship in 
the writing of burlesque. ... All three of them began with 
writing pure burlesque; then each of them wrote at least one 
novel which, while not burlesque, was motivated by reaction 
against the popular novels of their time; finally, each one ar- 
rived at the maturity of writing novels based on real life rather 
than on other novels. The fact that three of the greatest English 
novels Tom Jones, Pride and Prejudice, and Vanity Fair, can 
be traced in their evolution back through Joseph Andrews, 
Northanger Abbey, and Barry Lyndon to Shamela, Love and 
Freindship, and Catherine, gives greater significance and interest 
to the study of burlesque literature; nor is it surprising to find 
these three great realistic novelists sharpening their wit with 
the same instrument that served the authors of Les Précieuses 
ridicules and Love’s Labor’s Lost.” (p. 233) 

The above is an excellent summary of the author’s thesis in 
regard to these three great novelists. The looseness with which 
the word “trilogy” is applied and the awkwardness of the 
phrase “the maturity of writing novels based on real life,”’ are 
typical of a certain want of finish in the author’s style of writ- 
ing—a want which can be matched, it is true, in many produc- 
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tions of our great academic publishing houses. It is doubtless 
too much to expect that literary skill should proceed pari passu 
with historical learning, or that dissertations of this character 
should be read with as much attention to felicitous expression 
as to adequacy in scholarship. 

JosEPH WARREN BEACH 


University of Minnesota 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF TWELVE VICTORIAN AuTHORS. Compiled 
by Theodore G. Ehrsam and Robert H. Deily Under the 
Direction of Robert M. Smith. New York: The H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1936. 26 cm., pp. 362, double columns. 


The twelve authors treated in this volume are Matthew 
Arnold (33 pages), Elizabeth Barrett Browning (20 pages), 
Clough (9 pages), Fitzgerald (14 pages), Hardy (35 pages), 
Kipling (34 pages), William Morris (27 pages), Christina Ros- 
setti (11 pages), Dante Rossetti (25 pages), Stevenson (35 
pages), Swinburne (35 pages), and Tennyson (64 pages). The 
absence of Browning from the list is probably to be accounted 
for by the announcement, some time ago, of the bibliography 
which Professor Broughton and the reviewer have in prepara- 
tion and which is nearing completion. Under each author are 
given (1) a chronological outline including the dates of birth and 
death and the principal works; (2) sources of bibliographical 
material; (3) biographical and critical material. Translations 
into foreign languages have been omitted. By means of abbrevia- 
tions the book is made a marvel of compactness. 

The arrangement of material is throughout alphabetical. For 
quick reference this is the best order. It has the defect that it 
does not indicate the progress of critical scholarship, as does the 
chronological order. But the latter arrangement has to be sup- 
plemented by an index, which, if sufficiently full, increases the 
cost of the book very considerably. 

French, Italian, Dutch, German, and Scandinavian material 
is well represented, and many masters’ and doctors’ theses are 
recorded. 

We have not noted many omissions. We do not find M. D. 
Hocks, Tennysons Einfluss auf Fr. W. Weber (Munster i. Westf.: 
F. Coppenrath, 1916), rev. by W. Fischer in Litdl., Jan.—Feb., 
1920, xx, 14. Die neueren Sprachen, Archiv fuer das Studium der 
neueren Sprachen und Litteraturen, Literaturblatt fuer german- 
ischen und romanischen Philologie, The Year’s Work in English 
Studies seem not to have been fully analyzed; they would have 
yielded some good reviews (e.g. Beck’s Tennyson rev. by Karl 
Arns in Die neu. Spr., xu (1935), 122; Spruch, Kipling’s 
Mundart rev. by Fritz Kapf in same, x11 (1933), 314; Buss- 
mann’s Tennyson rev. by W. F. Schirmer in same, XXXII 
(1924), 95; Marquardt, Kipling und Indien rev. by Gustav 
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Kirchner in same, xtr (1933), 475 and by Lotta Rausch in 
Litbl., tiv (Juli-Aug., 1933), 240-241; J. B. Orrick, Matthew 
Arnold and Goethe rev. in Archiv, ciiv (Sept., 1928), 149; 
Zachrison’s Hardy rev. in same, pp. 149-50; R. D. Waller, The 
Rossetti Family rev. in same, cLxm (Jan., 1933), 304; Welby, 
The Victorian Romantics rev. in The Year’s Work, x (1929), 
356-357). A useful note is M. Montgomery, The Nationality of 
Kipling’s Kim, Germanisch-romanisch Monatschrift, v1 (1914), 
Under Mrs. Browning, Section m1, the third and fourth L. Huxley 
items are identical. 

The work has been well and thoroughly done. So far as we 
have tested them, the references are accurate. And within the 
scope planned by the compilers, very little material of im- 
portance, we believe, has been omitted. We hope to see other 
contributions to this important field from the workshop of these 
scholars. 

CLARK S. NoRTHUP 
Cornell University 


BRISTOLS BEDEUTUNG FUER DIE ENGLISCHE ROMANTIK UND DIE 
DEUTSCH-ENGLISCHEN BEZIEHUNGEN. Von Carl August 
Weber. Halle: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1935. 23.4 cm., pp. 
xv, 304. Studien zur englische Philologie Lxxx1tx. RM 12.50. 


The literature of the Bristol region, considered by itself, 


is for the most part, as we say, nothing to get excited about. The 
productivity of Bristol in the narrower sense begins apparently 
with Richard the Redeless in the late fourteenth century. The 
Childe of Bristowe is a moving tale of sin and salvation with an 
embryo merchant in the chie réle. On the border-line of science 
is the well-known Ordinall of Alchemy (begun in 1477) of Thomas 
Norton, chaplain of Duke Humphrey of Gloucester. But beyond 
the anonymous play The Maid of Bristol (1605) and the spirited 
ballad The Honour of Bristol (shortly after 1628), there is little 
to detain the student until we come to the eighteenth century. 
William Goldwin’s Europa (1706) and Poetical Description of 
Bristol (1712) are the journeyman works of a capable school- 
master. Richard Savage’s London and Bristol Delineated, while 
almost unknown today, deserves mention because of the influ- 
ence of its gifted author upon Chatterton. This brings us to the 
middle of the eighteenth century and the beginnings of the 
Romantic Movement. 

The tragic story of Chatterton has been many times retold 
—an essentially honest but weak lad of genius driven into false- 
hood. If all concerned could have distinguished between fiction 
and a lie, the course of Chatterton’s life might have been dif- 
ferent. As it was, his portrayal of the early years of the region 
of which he was so proud a citizen had its profound influence 
upon the Romantics who survived him. 
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Four facts combined to make Bristol an important factor 
in the Romantic rebellion: First, the location of the city on 
the Celtic border. It was no accident that here, in a population 
largely Celtic, Methodism had its beginnings and here began 
the practice of field preaching, a custom of great significance in 
connection with English religious history. Second, the develop- 
ment of trade in Bristol, which made it one of the wealthiest 
provincial cities of England and thus provided a background 
for the development of literature. Third, the admiration for 
Rousseau which was rife in the literary and scientific circle (the 
Lunar Society) of the 1790’s, a circle which included Dr. 
Thomas Beddoes, Thomas Day, Lovell Edgeworth, Dr. Eras- 
mas Darwin, Josiah Wedgwood, James and Gregory Watt. 
Day grounded his Sandford and Merton on the ideas of Rous- 
seau. Beddoes’ History of Isaac Jenkins (1793) emphasized the 
need of ‘‘a good system of public instruction at the expense of 
the state’’—for which, as Weber remarks, England had to wait 
another eighty years. Fourth, these men were deeply interested 
not only in science and humanitarian efforts but also in litera- 
ture. Beddoes accumulated a library of several thousand 
volumes, exceptionally strong in Continental authors. He him- 
self read French, Italian, Spanish, and German. He helped to 
introduce Kant into England and translated a part of the intro- 
duction to the Kritik der reinen Vernunft. 

Into the society of these men in August, 1794, came Cole- 
ridge and Southey, brooding over their plans for a pantisocracy 
on the banks of the Susquehanna not far from Cooper’s Town 
(at the head of the river in Otsego County, New York). From 
the members of the Lunar Society they obtained sympathy and 
frankness. As a result the pantisocratic project soon evaporated 
(the perfect word is Pierce’s) leaving the young poets free to 
marry and write poetry. 

In the latter undertaking they were followed by a consider- 
able number of friends: Amos Cottle with his first English 
translation of Saemund’s Edda, Joseph Cottle, indifferent poet 
but generous publisher, Robert Lovell, R. J. Thorn, George 
Dyer, Charles Lloyd, William Gilbert, and chief of all, Words- 
worth, who in August or September, 1795, came over from 
Racedown to visit “those two extraordinary young men, 
Southey and Coleridge.” 

With these matters about two-thirds of Weber’s volume is 
occupied—with happy results. The remaining third is given to 
a study of Thomas Beddoes’ gifted son Thomas Lovell Beddoes 
—a congenial theme in view of Beddoes’ long residence in 
Germany and his passionate support of German political liberty. 
On the subject of Beddoes’ literary activity Weber throws con- 
siderable light. This part of the book is of course to be read in 
conjunction with The Browning Box and with Donner’s mono- 
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graph, which Weber did not use. He says nothing about the 
suicide, but his last sentence of prose implies it: “Hier setzte er 
am 26. Januar 1849 seinem Leben ein Ende.” 
Weber has made a worthy contribution to the early history 
of Romanticism. 
Criark S. NoRTHUP 
Cornell University 


A DICTIONARY OF MODERN AMERICAN USAGE. By H. W. Hor- 
will. Oxford. At the Clarendon Press, 1935. Pp. xii+ 360. 


This book is primarily intended to assist English travelers in 
America, and English readers of American books, etc., to under- 
stand the American usage of words, in those instances (and they 
are numerous) in which it differs from English usage. This is 
not an easy task. It would seem to require for the complete suc- 
cess of the undertaking, an American associate editor, and this 
associate editor to be one who has wide familiarity with Eastern, 
Southern, Mid-Western and Far-Western usage here in America. 
However I think Mr. Horwill has succeeded in presenting a 
fairly reliable account and in giving us a quite useful book, even 
though I must add that there are many things in it with which 
I am obliged to disagree. 

Naturally a book that is useful in the above-mentioned pur- 
pose will also be useful to Americans, in that they will learn 
English usage in these kinds of cases. Also the general user of 
the book, and the student of language, will have at hand a cer- 
tain amount of interesting material showing how American con- 
ditions have left their impress upon the American vocabulary. 
The author has lived six years in America; and all his material 
has been collected by himself from newspapers, magazines, etc., 
and from living speech (p. vii). The author has not dated the 
quoted illustrations of usage; he intends these to represent 
present-day American; yet there are some expressions given 
which were current ca. thirty years ago, but are now no Jonger 
employed. There is no effort in Mr. Horwill’s work to localize 
the Americanism under consideration. Anything heard any- 
where in America by the author, or taken from a newspaper, no 
matter where in America that newspaper is published, is used if 
it serves to illustrate a development that is un-British. But this 
is often misleading, for many of these expressions or uses are 
mere localisms. 

I should therefore also like to point out that Horwill’s 
dictionary does not represent American usage in the same way 
that H. W. Fowler’s Dictionary of Modern English Usage repre- 
sents British usage. The latter limits itself to good English 
usage; it cannot be said of the present work that it always rep- 
resents good American usage; there is much in it that we con- 
demn as bad. Corresponding things in British usage seem rigidly 
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to have been barred out in Fowler’s work. The British user of 
Horwill’s work will regard this in the same way: a dictionary of 
approved usage. A dictionary of British usage on the somewhat 
wide scope of Horwill’s would be very welcome; that would be 
somewhat more than a book on style in dictionary form; it would 
be a dictionary of current standard spoken English in England 
(without regard to whether the expression is approved or not). 

I have examined about one-half of Horwill’s book. I shall 
mention a few of the things I have noted: 

admire. ‘I’d admire to have you all go along.’ A rarely heard 
localism. 

after. ‘about half after twelve.’ This is heard here and there, 
but the usual expression is: half-past twelve. 

apt. ‘the disaster is apt to result in a system of inspection 
that will inspect.’ The usual word employed here in America 
is ‘likely.’ 

automobile. We are told: ‘in Am. automobile is commonly 
referred to as motor-car.’ I should say that the word ‘motor- 
car’ is so unusual that if used it attracts attention. 

beat. The first part of this article is misleading. The meaning 
‘surpass’ is the regular meaning. 

begin. The usage discussed is an Am. idiom used by many; 
but it is felt to be ‘dialectal.’ It is especially current in rural 
speech. There are other related idioms (especially in slang). 

breast-pin. ‘Am. breast-pin sometimes=Eng. brooch.’ I 
think it is always that, except when we say ‘brooch.’ For a 
man’s breast-pin (the British word) we say scarf-pin, or stick- 
pin (Horwill notes this as commonly used). 

butcher. The Am. use discussed I have never heard. 

Gentile. We are told: ‘In Eng. a non-Jew. In Am. more com- 
monly a non-Mormon.’ This is wholly incorrect; the general use 
is exactly as in England. But in the Utah area it means ordinarily 
a ‘non-mormon.’ 

guess. Most of what is said under this word is correct; but 
the emphatic ‘I gues not’ is very common for emphatic ‘I don’t 
think so.’ 

homely. We do not any more use ‘homely’ in the sense ‘affable 
accessible,’ But we have the word homey for the place. 

knowing to. In the sense of ‘aware of’ is dialectal and ob- 
solescent. 

GrorcE T. FLom 


A CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS IN 
THE BODLEIAN LiBRARY 1622-1800. By R. T. Milford and 
D. M. Sutherland. Printed for the Oxford Bibliographical 
Society at the Oxford University Press, 1936, 184 pp. 


This elaborate production of the Oxford Bibliographical 
Society is a welcome addition to the small number of existing 
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bibliographies of English newspapers, magazines, and reviews— 
J. G. Muddiman’s Tercentenary Handlist, 1920, Crane and 
Kaye’s Census of British Newspapers and Periodicals, 1927, 
and the much older volumes of the British Museum Catalogue. 
The Bodleian Library, because of the John Nichols newspaper 
collection and the John Thomas Hope essay periodicals, is, 
after the British Museum, the most important repository in 
England for periodic publications of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. It is especially rich in early newsbooks, Civil 
War periodicals, London newspapers from 1692-1737, and 
literary periodicals of the eighteenth century. The work under 
discussion fills a long-felt need and supplements to some extent 
that mainstay of scholarship, the printed catalogue of the 
British Museum. 

Like the periodical volumes of the British Museum Catalogue, 
the present work has its items arranged alphabetically, with no 
chronological index or guide to aid the student. Since the pub- 
lication of the Handlist and the Census, the experience of 
scholars has clearly revealed the usefulness of the chronological 
list. One must regret, therefore, that something of the kind was 
not added to the present work, even though this necessitated 
a numbering of the items, as in the Census. On another point 
one may well ask why the precedent established by the compilers 
of the Census should have been allowed to influence the scope 
and limit the value of this work. In other words, why should 
a bibliography of the newspapers and periodicals in the Bodleian 
Library be stopped at a definite date like 1800? Crane and 
Kaye (scholars interested in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries) had at least personal reasons for making that the 
terminal date in the Cemsus, and may possibly be excused. For 
students of the nineteenth century who are using newspapers 
and periodicals, the imperfect Handlist and the old volumes 
of the British Museum Catalogue are now the only guides. It is 
to be hoped that another Bodleian catalogue will be issued in 
the future—one that will further supplement the catalogue of 
the British Museum by listing the Bodleian’s newspapers and 
periodicals of the nineteenth century. 

WALTER GRAHAM 
University of Illinois 





BRIEF MENTION 


The Role of Intonation in Spoken English by Maria Schubiger 
is an interesting and valuable analysis of the réle that tone 
(Miss Schubiger says tune) plays in English—that quality among 
the musical elements of English that is so difficult to acquire 
and rarely mastered by those who have not learned English in 
childhood. The book is published by W. Heffer & Sons Limited, 
Cambridge, England (1935, pp. 74). 


Professor John S. Kenyon’s American Pronunciation. A 
Textbook of Phonetics for Students of English, appears in its 
sixth edition, published by George Wahr, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
(1935, pp. 248). The book has been revised and somewhat en- 
larged; the first edition was issued in 1924, the fourth in 1930 
and the fifth in 1932 (pp. 200). This useful book, in its revised 
and enlarged form, will no doubt enjoy continued usefulness in 
courses in phonetics in American schools and colleges. A few 
things may be noted: The statement on p. 9 about the ‘Scan- 
dinavian words’ is inadequate and misleading; an equally 
short, but correct statement could have been made. On p. 19 
the sentence ‘A few changes in the use of the letters have been 
made since the Roman alphabet began to be used to represent 
sounds’ requires acomment. In place of the words ‘have been made’ 
we should have had a more exact statement, about as follows: 
‘were made in the beginning of the use of the Roman alphabet 
by taking over from the Anglo-Saxon Runic alphabet a number 
of needed symbols.’ There is further a strange omission in the 
discussion in this paragraph: the letters 3 and p are mentioned 
(from the runes) but several vowel symbols are overlooked en- 
tirely one of which, as well as the p and 3 were adopted into 
the International Phonetic Alphabet. Finally, there is the 
sentence (the discussion is about p and 3 in OE) that the two 
symbols were not distinguished, both being used for the voice- 
less sound as well as for the voiced one; then we are told: 
‘This was because the voiceless and voiced sounds were then 
not distinctive’! 


Colijn Caillieu’s Dal Sonder Wederkeeren of Pas der Doot 
by Dr. Paul de Keyser of Ghent (Antwerp, 1936), offers first 
an account of the origin of the work in question, pp. 13-37; 
and a chapter entitled ““De Druk en de Drukker,”’ pp. 18-34, 
dealing with the printer Jan van Doesborch, and books printed 
by him in the period 1504-30 among which the present work 
appears under the year 1528; a chapter on the Flemish poet 
Colijn Caillieu; a chapter on “Het stuk en zijn Voorbeeld”’ 
(Le Pans de la Mort by Ame de Montgesoie), pp. 33-40; and 
a chapter on “‘Inhould en Vorm,”’ pp. 40-54. This is followed by 
a reprint (but with expanded abbreviations) of Jan van Does- 
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borch’s first edition in 1528 on pp. 59-155. The original title- 
page is reproduced on p. 57. The book is published by the Uni- 
versity of Ghent as Nr. 73 in the series: Wekren Uitgegeven door 
de Faculteit der Wijsbegeerte en Letteren. 


Under the title ZL. L. Hammerich: Kortfattet Tysk Lydhistorie 
(1936) Miss Eli Fischer-Jgrgensen has written an 82-page 
treatise prepared on the basis of lectures in course on the sub- 
ject delivered by Professor L. L. Hammerich, and conferences 
with him during the writing, but with fuller exposition of some 
details as suggested by Miss Fischer-J¢rgensen. In the ‘Forord’ 
Professor Hammerich says that the book is intended to give 
the fundamentals in the discipline of German phonology for 
those who are condidates for the ‘Skoleembedseksamen eller 
til magisterkonferens’ with German as the major subject. The 
student-author has used excellent judgement in the presenta- 
tion of the complicated subject of the history of German sounds 
(from Indo-European through the rise of Germanic to present 
day German), and always with excellent exemplification. 


Orinamnssillskapets i Uppsala drsskrift, is the title of a new 
annual published at Upsala, Sweden, the first issue of which 
(for 1936) has appeared. There is the following content: T. E. 
Karsten, ‘‘Ur nutida finlandsk ortnamnsforskning,” pp. 3-20; 
R. E, Zachrisson, ‘“‘Engelska ortnamn och engelsk historia,” 
pp. 21-32; “Valter Jansson, Bjarmaland,” pp. 33-50. Then fol- 
lows the proceedings of the society for 1935-36 and the roster 
of members and the constitution, pp. 51-59. This new Place- 
name journal has for its purpose “att friimja studiet av ger- 
manska ortnamn och personnamn samt dirmed sammanhin- 
gande sprakliga och historiska problem, samt att genom féredrag 
och skrifter géra forskningens resultat pA dessa omraden kinda 
i si vida kretsar som méjligt’” (from Stadgar §1). Research in 
Germanic names and related problems is a main purpose of 
the society. But there is also the purpose of advancing the 
study of this subject; and by lectures and publications to make 
known the results of such research as widely as possible, The 
second of the articles in this first annual of the society is most 
purely philological; the first is in much of it technically etymo- 
logical by which the author arrives at several real contributions 
to knowledge about the history of Finland; the third is a purely 
historical investigation of who the Beormas were (ON Bjarmar). 
. the Finnish tribe that the Norwegian explorer Ohtere (Ottarr) 
tells about in King Alfred’s Orosius. But the method is philo- 
logical. And on the last page of the article the name Bjarmar is 
discussed etymologically. 


Attention may be called to Midgards Untergang. German- 
ischer Kult und Glaube in den letzten heidnischen J ahrhunderten, 
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by Dr. Bernhard Kummer. This is the “2. vermehrte Auflage’’; 
published by Adolf Klein Verlag, Leipzig (1935, pp. 352). The 
first edition appeared in 1927 (See the article “Observations on 
Bernhard Kummer’s Midgards Untergang,” by Lee M. Hol- 
lander in JEGPh., 1934, pp. 255-269). The titles of all twenty 
chapters is the same as before; pages of text was 252, now 321. 
There is a Brief Bibliography, p. 4, but extensive bibliographical 
notes under the caption ‘‘Anmerkungen,” pp. 322-352. 


Forslaget om Sprakreform by Didrik A. Seip (Oslo, 1936, pp. 
36) consists of two parts; (1) a contribution to a ‘debatt’ in 
Filologisk Forening, in May, 1933; (2) a lecture delivered be- 
fore this Society, March 4, 1936. Both were printed at the time 
in Oslo newspapers, and are here put out in a booklet issued by 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Oslo. The first is in the nature of 
an analysis of the language situation in Norway at the time the 
question came up regarding the appointment of a new Stor- 
thing committee to prepare recommendations for further 
changes in the two language forms. On the 29th of May, 1934 
such a Committee (of six) was appointed. This Committee was 
to study the problem and to especially work out changes to 
be recommended with a view to: 1; “ei tilnerming pa norsk 
folkemdlsgrunn millom dei tvo mal i rettskrivning, ordformer 
og bgygningsformer; 2, ei avgrensing av dei mange dobbelt- 
former (obligatoriske—valfrie) som no finst i bade mal.” The 
second part (pp. 10-36) deals with the report of the Committee, 
which was published in 1936. Professor Seip has approval for 
many of the features of the report, but definite disapproval for 


some. 
GEORGE T. From 


In 1930 Professor Thomas M. Raysor published through the 
Harvard University Press two admirably edited volumes of 
Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism. The Introduction to that 
work will be remembered by many readers for its combination 
of refreshingly frank admiration and painstaking, responsible 
scholarship. Professor Raysor now supplements his earlier 
achievement with a volume on Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criti- 
cism (Cambridge: Harvard Press, 1936), which is another 
example of careful and expert editing. The book contains hitherto 
unpublished manuscripts, critical notes from various sources, 
and corrections from manuscripts of materials printed in 
Literary Remains. The following chief section headings will 
show the contents of the book: Section 1. Lectures of 1818— 
Manuscripts, Report of Lectures, and Marginalia on the same 
subjects. Section m. Miscellaneous Marginalia, comprehending 
Elizabethan and Jacobean Literature, Restoration and Eigh- 
teenth Century Literature, and Nineteenth Century Literature. 
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Section III. Early Reviews. Section IV. Conversations with 
Henry Crabb Robinson. Section V. Table Talk. In an Appendix 
Professor Raysor prints besides “‘Marginalia on Shakespeare” 
an edited reprint of the passage on Wit and Humour in Literary 
Remains, in the interest of students of Coleridge who may wish 
“to study carefully H.N. C.’s editorial methods.” 

H. S. V. J. 


L. L. Hammerich has edited for the series of ‘“Drucke’’ of 
the Verein fiir niederdeutsche Sprachforschung an anastatic 
facsimile of the best of the old editions of Klaus Groth’s Quick- 
born—the sixth edition of 1856 (published by Levin & Munks- 
gaard, of Copenhagen, at 6 Danish crowns). Hammerich has 
supplied a twenty-page introduction and bibliography. The 
facsimile contains the 288 pages of the poems complete, but 
omits pages 289-375 of the original sixth edition which contained 
a glossary with a introduction of C. Miillenhoff. This facsimile 
makes easily accessible the same edition of the original as that 
used by Peter Jérgensen in Die dithmarsische Mundart von Klaus 
Groths “Quickborn,” Lautlehre, Formenlehre und Glossar, Kopen- 
hagen, 1934, a work issued by the publisher of the facsimile text. 

C. A. WILLIAMS 


The friends and former students of Prof. Conrad Borchling 
of Hamburg commemorated his sixtieth birthday with an excel- 
lent miscellany, Niederdeutsche Studien (Neumiinster, 1932, 
366 pages). ‘Low German” in the title is taken in a broad way— 
three or four of the twenty-two contributions treat of Dutch 
(including an excellent article by W. Mitzka, ““Das Niederlind- 
ische in Deutschland’’); Hugo Suolahti in “Die Hundstage” 
uses examples from Scandinavian and Finnish, and two or 
three articles are concerned with Scandinavian, Frisian and Old 
English. The contributions on Low German proper are well dis- 
tributed over all periods and cover various forms of literature 
as well as language and folklore (three articles on the latter, 
one of which is by Ludwig Wolff, ““Vom deutschen Volks- 
mirchen”). Edward Schréder is represented by “Altpader- 
bornisches”’; Robert Petsch supplements his edition of Theo- 
philus with a thorough investigation of the dramatic structure of 
the oldest of the three plays, the Helmstadt version; Agathe 
Lasch gives an important study on the fragments of the Old 
Saxon Psalms, and H. Meyer-Benfey and Hans Teske write on 
the novelist, Joh. Hinrich Fehrs. 

C. A. WILLIAMS 
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